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WHITE LIES. 



Clara Delancy and Eleanor Musgrave 
were passing the morning together alone 
at the house of their guardian, with whom 
they resided^ and were reading the last 
volume of an interesting book, when they 
were interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. 
Somerville, a lady who came to pay them 
a morning visit. 

« What an unfortunate Interruption,^ 
said Clara, when the servant announced 
their visitor. 

^* Unfortunate indeed,'*repliedEleanor, 
'* I hope she will not stay long ; and I 
heartily wish she was at Nova Seotia !** 
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^ WHIT£ LIES. 

Mrs. Somerville now entered the room, 
and Eleanor ^astened to her with an 
extended band, and assured her she was 
delighted to seeher: bot Clara simply 
asked how she did, and set her a chair. 

** I am afraid I Interrupt ypu," said 
Mrs. Somerville. 

** O dear ! not at all/' replied Eleanor ; 
*^ and if you did, we should be happy to 
be so interrupted.*' 

But Clara said nothing. And the eon- 
versation feil into its usual routine af 
weather, gossip, dress, and the common 
ei'Catera of topics, when the object of the 
conversers is not to improve, but to kill 
lime ; for, though both Clara and Eleanor 
had cultivated understandings^ andcould 
tdk better than most women, Mrs. So- 
merville was not a woman eapable of 
calling forth their powers of mind in any 
way. 

At last, having exhausted these usual 
snbjeoiSy and being come to a pause,. 
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• 

*^ prophetic,*" as the cousins hoped, of an 
" end** to the Visit, Mrs. Somerville said, 
" So, young ladies, I find Mrs. Hanison 
has been giving a ball ? ** 

*^ A little dance rather/ observed 
Clara. 

" A dance! No, indeed," cried Eleanor, 
fröwning aside at Clara ; ** it was a ball, 
and a very chartning one it was.** 

** You were there then.^** 

" Yes, we were both there ; — ^why were 
pot you of the party ?** 

*^ O dear!" replied Mrs. Somerville 
with a sneer, and drawing up her head ; 
" it was very unlikely Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
rison should invite us to any of their 
splendid doings ; — besides, if they had« 
we should not have gone, for we can't 
afford to ^ve balls in return." 
. " Indeed/* said Clara, " this party was 
neither a ball nor any thing splendid.** 

" What can you mean, Clara, by say- 
ing so ?** interrupted Eleanor; " wer« 
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there not several couples dancing — the 
veiybest Company the place äfFords ;— ex- 
cellent music, and an elegant supper ?" 

** Good Company, as far ^as it went : hut 
I must say that it was merely a little party, 
got together in a hurry to celebrate thfe 
birth-day of their eldest daughter . and 
the return of young Harrisoh (the Guinea 
pig as they call him) from his first East 
India voyage; and the couples chiefly con- 
eisted of their children and their children's 

play-fellows. As to the 3upper ** 

^* It was elegant and .excellent," cried 
^leanor interrupting her, " as well 
as the whole entertainment, call it by 
what . name you please : — cold moor 
gaiüe, boar's head, goose pie, pine-ap*- 
ples, grapes, West India sweet-meats, 
Champagne; — in short.../' 

Here Mrs. Somerville rose iii violent 
emotion, and declared that " she won- 
dered at the impudence of a man who 
was a bankrupt not six months ago, and 
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wbose certificate was not yel signed, in 
giving such an expensive entertainment 
and supper.'' . 

*^ Indeed, madam,** said Clara, ^* the 
supper I am convinced cost them nothing ; 
and.../' 

" Yes, Miss Delancy, yes, I see your 
good-natured motJve ; you wish to excuse 
them to me, and I know why : but Miss 
Musgrave has told me the truth, and.... 
But good morning, young ladies ; when 
my husband fails, and seemingly can*t 
pay ten Shillings in the pound, then lot 
will give fine balls and magnificent sup- 
pers — Good morning, good mornin ,^ 
and out of the room she hastened. 

^'Ahateful, spiteful, envious creature," 
exclaimed Eleanor ; " I said what I did, 
on purpose to tease her : for I knew she 
was always jealous of the poor Harrisons, 
particularly of that charming Mrs. Har- 
rison ; and even their misfortunes could 
not soften her heart towards them." 
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*^ But why dkl you exaggerate so gross* 
ly ? why did you injure tbem^ in order 
tb tease her ? You know diat much of 
what you said was absolutely false^ and 
all gross exaggeration/* 

^^ Nay, can you deny that there werc ob 
the table all the things which I named ? '* 

" There were the remains of a goose 
pie sent from the .North ; the remains 
of a boar's head, also a present; one 
pine-apple, and some grapes, from their 
friend Sir Charles Mowbray's hot-house ; 
and a pot of ginger, which their son 
brought: but the music, which you so 
much extoUed, was the pianoförte played 
by Mrs. Harrison, and the tambourine 
by one of her daughters ; and the Cham- 
pagne was only green gooseberry wine 
made at home. Yet this simple and 
cheap pleasure you magnified into a 
splendid and expensive entertainment, 
whoUy unfitting their circumstances.** 

** O, never mind> as I raortified that 
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woman ; all I wish is that I had been a 
little more poetical in my piece.** 

'*' That is always unnecessary, for your 
descriptions are commonly too poetical.** 

** Why, what hann is there in a littla 
exa^;eration^ or even in a little white 

lying?" 

** Every härm ; as * rien rCest beau 
qtie le vrai — le vrai seul est aimablc.* 
Besides, when once a lie is told, who 
knows what the consequences may be ? 
and the line might also be read, ^ No- 
thing is safe but the truth — truth only 
IS seeunty. 

'^ I am sure it is often very imsafe to 
teil the truth, and very rüde too. Sup- 
posel had told that spitfire woman she 
did interrupt us^ and we wished she had 
notcome?" 

'* That was not necessary. But it 
was equally unnecessary for you to teil 
her you were delighted to see her^ and 
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that she was an agreeable interrup- 
tion." 

** But what härm was there in it Fand, 
except her mortiiication, whieh is an 
agreeable regult to me— what härm can 
arise from my pompous description öf the 
Harrisons' hop, alias ball ?'* 

. i^ Lcan't teil ; but I believe that Mr. 
Somemlle is Mr. Harrison^s principal 
cred^tor.*' 

" I had forgotten thati'*replied Eleanor 
starting; '^and I am sorrythen I said 
what I did. Yes, it may do mischief.'^ 

*^ I wish then you would call on Mrs. 
Soiifierville, and own that your description 
ftff exceeded the truth.** 
- *• Indeed I shall own no ^uch thing : 
btMides, if I did, she would not believe 
me ; you see she would not listen ta or 
belieVe you. — ^But tome, Clara,' have done 
preaching, and let us resume our book.** 

TheiT book was resumed, and Mrs. 
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Somerville was soon £orgotten iii the 
interest of the story. Bat Mrs. Somer« 
ville did not forget. i 

These young ladies were left to . the 
care of Mr. Morley, by an old lady who 
bequeathed to them considerable fbr« 
tunes ; but lefb nothing to their brothers 
and sisters, who were by other mothers,. 
and considerably olderthan they were. 

The old lady also desired that their 
guardian*s house should be their place of 
residence, when they were not at school^i 
tili they were five-and-twenty ; when, and 
when only, they were to take possession o£ 
their fortune. But it was Clara's happy lot 
not to be fore^ to go to school at all; fop 
a wise, a virtuous, a pious» and an ac^ 
complished mother, still lived to watch> 
over her education herself, and resided' 
with her under the roof of Mr. Morley,^ 
tili a fever carried her off in the prime of ' 
Ufe. 

■ 

This gentleman was now daily expect^ 

b5 
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ing liis nephew Sidney Davenant firom 
tfae East Indles, where he had made a 
considerable propa'ty^ and whenee he 
was summoned home to take possession 
of still greater possessions, left him by 
Mr. Morley*s eldest brother. 

As Sidney Davenant had been brought 
iip by his uncle, and had Uved with him 
tili he went to the East Indies, he was 
no stranger to his two wards ; and he had 
left so strong and plea^^ing an ioipressioni 
on the memory of Clara Delaney, (wha 
was two years older than Eleanor,) that 
she feit a degree of flutter, and emotion 
at the idea of his retum, which her ex* 
eellent understandtng vainly endeavoured 
to overcome. 

. Her guardian^ perhaps, was one cause 
of this emotion^ because he was fbnd o£ 
joking about husbands and setting caps^ 
and indulgihg in that common but vul- 
gär style of talking, which is often mis- 
ehtevous to weak girls, and fills their 
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heacU with lovers and coquetry» and is 
always offensive io the sensible and the 
refined. 

** Weil, girls ! let us drink the hand« 
some nabobr was bis usual address 
after dinner ; ^^ and a good husband to 
one of you !** 

As he Said this he used to wink bis eye 
and look eunning. But Clara observed 
fhat his eye always rested on Eleanor ; 
and she thence inferred that he concluded 
Davenant's choice» if he were allowed to 
make one, would fall on her» 

" And no wonder," thought the bum» 
ble Clara ; ^^ she is so very beautif ul, and 
her manner is so lively and so winning ! I 
can't flatter people as she does, and where 
I feel the most I express the least !^ Claras 
might have added» ^' And hei fortune is 
much larger than mine.*" But thoug|i 
her guardian did not leave out this cecom* 
mendation, while thinking over his ward*» 
attractions, Clara was too young and tba 
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little apt to value riches, to fear Eleanor's 
tuperiority in that article. 

•* Pray, Clara," said Eleanor to her 
one day, " how is your heart affected to- 
wards this expected nabob ?** 

•^ My heart, Eleanor — really I — ^I don*t 
exactly know. By bis letters, and all we 
h^flr of him, he must be a most excel- 
lent man ; and I recollect he was very 
fond of me, and very kind to me, when 
I was a child," 

" And so he was to me, I dare say : 
but I have no recoUection of him what- 
eyer; and should have forgotten there 
was such a person, if my guardian had 
not reminded me of him.'* 

*^ / should never have forgotten him, 
if I had never heard bis name again ; and 
I rem<^mber thaticried bitterly when he 

wentacway.** 

** But you were older than I was." 

•* Yes, two years/' 

"Only two years! I thought ithad 
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been more. But, my dear, you have not 
yet spoken to the point : — ^I did not ask 
you what you thought of this good gen- 
Üeman's letter-writitig and virtues ; but 
I want to know whether you mean to 
* set yonr cap at him/ as our guardiat^ 
says : because I give you fair notice that 
Idor 

" If so, I am sure you will succeed,** 
replied Clara in a. faint voice; " and I 
am too humble to enter the lists with 
you. But what will Captain Lethbridge 
say ?" 

" Thank you, sweet humilityr said 
Eleanor ; *' and Captain Lethbridge may 
say what he pleases. But remember, that 
if it costs your faithful heart a pang to 
give up your chance with this Indian 
Adonis, I can be generous and withdraw 
my pretensiöns," 

As she said this she looked at herseif 
in the glass : and she thought, and Clara 
too as she gazed on her, that she had 
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pretensions which, though witfadrawn» 
could not.but be feit and acknowledged. 

And what had Clara to oppose to 
them? — ^A countenance beautiful from 
expression — ^an expression of intellect, 
sweetness^ and of a heart devoid of guile. 
Truth shone on her open brow, regulated 
her actions, and guided her words ; while 
an ever-varying colour enlivened the 
transparent whiteness of her fine and 
even skin ; and a smile whieb betokened 
confidence and benevolence was calcu- 
lated to call them forth in those who as- 
sociated with her. This sunshine of the 
face made her presence diffuse cheerful- 
ness wherever she appeared ; and while 
. Eleanor instantly excited unqualified ad- 
miration, Clara was as certain to.excite 
involuntary attachment. 

In personal graces they were very nearly 
equals : both were tall and finely formed^ 
and. both excelled in those accotnplish- 
ments deemed essential to the education 
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of young women. But Clara was tlie 
finer performer on diflfefent instraments, 
and the more finbhed singer. In thlngs 
of more consequence Clara had had a 
considerable advantage over Eleanor. 
Eleanor lost her parents in childhood^ 
and was indebted for the formation of her 
mind and morals whoUy to a boarding- 
school : but Clara^ as I before stated, had 
the beheiit of a mother's watchfiil tender- 
ness tili she was ten years old ; and that 
adnüirable parent was careful to instil into 
her doeile and easily awakened mind, the 
soundest principles both of religion and 
morality. The sower of that good seed 
died, alas ! before the latest seed-time 
came. But it did come^ and ripened into 
a plentiful harvest : and though the mo- 
nitory Töice was hushed, and the watch- 
fiil eye dosed, Clara continued to act as 
if the one could still admonish^ and the 
other could still observe. 
Clara was right in.saying that her man«; 
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ners were not so populär an thase of Elek^ 
nor. Eleanor^whoseprincipleswereaslax 
as those of persons in general ; aUd who; 
whteever she wished to please, was not 
withheld firom doing it by any regafd for 
truth.and sincerity, was alwayi^ of th^ 
opinion of those with whom she cöri* 
versed, especially if hef companions were 
of that rank of life which I venture to de* 
nominate "persons of worship/' Shd 
wa», höwever, guarded by a fine under^ 
Standing from making this unpFineipled 
pliability of opinion too Bpparönt and easy 
to be deteeted : and even when Clara wad 
most shocked at her utter dereliction from 
truth, she could not but wonder at and 
admire the consummate skill with which 
she avoided all appearance of insincerity* 
*^ What chamis have I,'* thought Clara, 
" to oppose to so much beauty and so 
mueh art ?- whenever the wish to rival 
Eleanor in Davenant's admiration only 
too frequenUy got possession of her. 
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Clara, unfortunatdy, remembered that 
Davenant had aivvays called her fus Utile 
vnfe; and once too she had overheard her 
mother say to Mr. Morley, ** Davenant 
calls Clara hb Utile wife : — Oh! could I 
live to see that union indeed take place, 
prövided the man realize» the promise of 
the boy^I should have lived long enough.** 
From that moment — so carefiil ought 
parents to be of what they say before chil- 
dren — Clara^s little heart fondly cherished 
the Image of her affectionate playfellow; 
especially a& Davenant contmued to call 
her his little wife even when she was 
grown into a tall girl, and as he wrote 
her a mo»t affectionate letter on the death 
oi her mother, whom he idolized. Nor, 
spite of h^r judgement, could Clara help 
dwelling on theäe recoUections. 

" Upon my word, Clara,'* said Eleanor 
to her one day, ^' you blush so prettily 
whenever this Indian Adonis is talked of, 
that I suspect you are prepared to fall in 
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lovewith him. Teil me, do yau not sus» 
pect the same thing ?** 

The conscious Clara was hesitating 
how to answer her, when a servant came 
in with ä note to Eleanor from Lady So- 
phia Mildred» the wife of a Sir Richai^d 
Mildf ed who lived in the neighbourhood, 
alady with whom she was a very great 
. faTourite. — The note was to invite Elea- 
nor to>dine with her, enfamille; and to 
ny shewould call for her atacertain hour. 

^ Teil the servant to teil bis lady I will 
be rea^y at the tinie she mentions/' said 
Eleanor, Then, forgetting her quesiion 
to Clara remained unanswered, she, to 
Clara*s great relief, left the room to pr^ 
pare for Lady Sophia. 

This lady*s booby son, the heir of Sir 
Richard Mildred, an andient and wealthy 
baronet, was under the care of a very re- 
apectable man, who took eight young gen- 
" tleinen to educate; and who did bis duty 
too stricüy by them to be a favourite with 
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a weak unprincipled mother like Ladjr 
Sophia Mildred. 

- Acoordingly she used eveiy method. to 
difigast Sir Richard with Mr. Bellamy's 
mode of tuition : she accused him of se- 
"veliiy in his treatment of her son, and de* 
dared that she should never be easy while 
her darling Augustus was under the do- 
minion of such a tyrant. But she talked 
in vain : Sir Richard found that. the boy^ 
spite of his idleness, advaneed in his learn- 
ing, and he knewLady Sophia*sweakness 
too well to be influenced by her repre* 
sentations. 

In the sympathizing bosom of Eleanor 
this lady was in the habit of depositing 
her conjugal griefs; for Sir Richard's obs- 
tinac^ and ill^humour were never-failing 
topics with her; and her poor boy's suf- 
ferings at school were always the climax 
of the distress: and this invitation to din- 
ner just reeeived, was, Eleanor knew, the 
eonsequence of her having some new 
grievance to impart to her. 
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Lady Sophia arrived at the appointe^ 
time, and in their way home the fond mo- 
the/ could not forbear calling to see her 
petted chiid. But she arrived at an un-- 
iticky moment; fyr through the open Win- 
dow she' säw Mr. Bellamy in the act of 
'^ragging her son by his arm into the mid*' 
die of the rooln, while the face of her 
l^eautiful Augustüs was red and swelled^ 
end* his hair in great disorder. 

** A wretch \ a ruffian !" screamed oüt 
Lady Sophia, " he will kill the child, I 
icnow he will P And into the sehool- 
room rushed Lady Sophia fbllöwed by 

• • • • 

Eleanor, who saw what her ladyship saw, 
tut did not draw the same conelusions^ 

At sight of his mother, the angry boy 
l>arst from his preceptor'^s band and flew 
to her, sobbing and speechless with re- 
sentment and the desire of vengeance ; 
while bis mother clasped bim to her b<y- 
sora, and called bim her *^ dear injured 

chiid r 

£ieanor, meanwhile, was looking at 
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[itherlK>y>adown whosecheek tlie blood 
^ Streaming from a wound in tlie ear, 
d who had ükewise been dragged like 
nilprit into the middle of the room ; 
lile Mr. Bellaiiiy — ^who tili now stood 
calm and dignified silence waiting 
be interrogated by Lady Sophia — re- 
ied to Eleanor's question of '^How 
d this young gentleman hurt bis ear ?*^ 
f *' Master Mildred bit it, Miss Mus- 
•ave.** 

On Hearing this» the amiable Augustus 
cked and stamped and roared aloud; 
id Lady Sophia» being afraid her darling 
lould go into fits, took him into another 
Dom where there should be nothing to 
^ound his sight or bis hearing, and re- 
uested Eleanor to foUow. 

When there, she desired her darling to 
dl her what had occasioned the viölence 
wfaich his master was using to him when 
ihe drove up to the door. And at last 
die gathered from him, that he and 
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Master Felton had been qüarrelUng ; and 
that as usual, old Beliamy hadblamedhim, 
and was going to punish him wheh sh)e ap- 
peared. 

"But he Äafl^punished you, the brüte!** 
Said the enraged Lady Sophia; "for I de- 
dare your cheek is swelled with a blow 
from his clumsy band. And here are all 
the marks of his odious fingers.** 

"And see/' said the boy, **wheriB ftiy 
hair is pulled ofF my head ! '* 

Lady Sophia did look, and saw that his 
hair had indeed been pulled off; and de- 
elared she would take him home with 
her, and he should never return to the 
brüte again ; for now Sir Riehard would 
be convineed with his own eyes how old 
Bellamy treated her darling. " And you, 
Miss Musgrave,'* she added^ " are my 
witness of this violence.** 

** I did not see Mr. Bellamy strikf 
Master Mildred, madam.** 

** No, but you see very recent proofe 
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if his having Struck him ; and jou saw 
lim drag him into the middk of the 
XM>m. 

"Yes, but not by the hair of his 
lead.** 

^^ O yes you did, I am sure I saw him ; 
Etnd only see how much hair is pulled off.^ 

*'But not surely by Mr. Bellamy. Mas- 
ter Mildrejd does not say he did it.*" 

"If he did not, who should, Miss Mus- 
B^rave ? and such a wretch shall no longer 
torture mydarling — shall he, Augustus ?** 

" Not IF he did this, madam/' 

^ .5^ he did this ! Did he not do it, 
Augustus? Miss Musgrave, you see, 
does not believe it.** 

"Why, yes,'* said the boy suUenly^ 
who found his removal from school de- 
pended on^the establishment of this fact; 
'^and she is naughty to say he did not.'* 
So saying, he Struck out his elbowat Elea- 
nor, who was silenced but notconvinc^d. 
And Lady Sophia told her, *' that the 
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. greatest proof of fiiendship which she 
eould give her, would be to bear her tes- 
timony to the truth of old Bellamy's treat-: 
ment of her son, of which she must know 
she was an eye-witness : for," added Lady. 
Sophia, " Sir Richard would not believe 
me, and would say it was only my mis-. 
repreis^ntation in order to get my angel 
boy home again. So^ my dear friend, all; 
my hopes of peace of mind depend on 
you, for Sir Richard always doubts the 
truth of what I say.'* 

"What a disgraceful confession^'^thought 
Eleahor, " for a wifc to make T And she 
began to believe that Clara was right iii 
the great value which she set on habitual 
truth-telling, eveh in trifles. 

The amiable Augustus being now pa«; 
eified, JLady Sophia, leading him by the 
hand, sailed into the room with all the 
dignity of conscious rank, and told Mr. 
Bellaiiiy that she should take her son 
home w|th her that moment, and that she 
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should do lier utmost to prevent Sir 
Richard^s ever sending him back toaplace 
where he was so ill treated.** 

'*If you succeed, inadam,** replied Mr. 
Bellamy with a manner as proud and cold 
as her owi\ ** you will do me a great fa- 
vour, for you will rid me of the mo*st trou- 
blesome pupil I ever had» and I heartily 
wish your ladyship success/' He then 
went to call up her carriage. 

" Fine airs old Bellamy gives him- 
self !" cried Lady Sophia; **but I don t be- 
lieve him, — do you ?" 

Eleanor did not answer, for she did be- 
lieve him: but she could scarcely attend 
to what she said ; for she was amusing 
herseif with watching the looks mutually 
exchanged between the boy with the bitten 
ear%nd the amiableAugustus: and they 
reminded her, in sweetness of expression, 
of that of two cats threatening each other 
on a house-top ; and Eleanor could not 
hdp suspecting that the bitten ear was 

VOL. II. c 
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either the consequence or the cause of the ' 
loss of hair on Master Mildred's head, 
and the blow on his face. But Lady 
Sophia atid Augustus were resolved "Old 
Bellamy" (as they called in scom a fine 
man of six-and-thirty) should be the no- 
minal aelinquent ; and Eleanor did not see 
how she could avoid saying the same. 
The carriage came round ; the yoimg ad- 
versaries looked and grinned their last 
defiance ; and Lady Sophia, her precious 
child, and Eleanor, droveofF. 

Sir Richard Mildred was ja man of 
whom all his family stood in awe, and 
especially his lady-wife ; though she, in 
her turn, made others afraid of her. And 
as fear is the most common cause of lying, 
vanity excepted — that little lying known 
by thename of v^hite lying — ^Lady Sopiiia, 
to screen herseif from Sir Richard's awful 
frpwns and biting sarcasms, had had so 
often recourse to the shield of a lie or a 
Kubterfuge, that she was right in saying 
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he never believed what she said : and now 
that he saw her return bringing Augustus 
with her, though it was a holiday, he was 
prepared to disbelieve whatever excuse 
she might make for this, as he thought 
it, improper indulgence. 

Lady Sophia as soon as she sawhim 
beheld the gathering storm on his brow; 
and trembling habitually at the sight, 
(however hold she was in her conviction 
of being right for once^) she was so hurried 
and so obscure in her mode of narrating 
the injuries of her darUng boy, that Sir 
Riehard declared his inability to under- 
stand her: then, assuring him Miss Mus- 
grave had seen all she saw, and woiild 
vouch for the truth of all she said, she 
began her story over again ; and ended it 
by showing the impoverished hair and the 
marked cheek in evidence of old Bellamy*s 
cmelty. 

^^ Old Bellamy, madaim ! Call a man of 
Ms years o/rf?" 

c2 
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** It is wrong, I know ; but Augustu 
calls him so.** 

*• Then Augustus ought to be flogge< 
out of such impertinence. But let me un 
derstand you ; Do you mean to teil m 
such marks of brutal violence were in 
flicted by Mr. Bellamy on my son Äu 
gustus Mildred ?'' 

"I do ; and Miss Musgrave will tel 
you the same, — -will you not.^ Did yoi 
not see old Mr. Bellamy drag Al^stu 
by the hair of the head into the fniddl^ 
of the room ?'* 

" Certainly, madam, I saw him draj 
him into the middle of the room." 

" And by the hair of the head ?''^ 

Lady Sophia cast a piteous implorinj 
look ai Eleanor ; and she answered ** Yes 
I did. — ^And" said she evasively, **th< 
marks of the blow on the cheek, thougl 
now nearly effaced, were quite visible." 

**Iam shocfeed and ämazed, Lady So 
phia; and but forthis young lady's testi 
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inony I could not liave believed thU story : 
but as she says it is so, I shall write to 
Mr. Bellamy, and teil him that cruelty 
being not only my aversion, but, in niy 
opinion, a very bad niode of teaching, I 
^hall not allow Aiigustus to return to 
his house, but shall send hiin to a niore 
mild preceptor.** 

Sir Riehard then left the room to write 
his intentions to Mr. Bellamy. And Lady 
Sophia thanked her friendagsiin and again 
for the great service which bhe had ren- 
dered her and her son^ and declared that 
she would never forget it. 

But all Lady Sophia's thanks and ca- 
resses were impotent to reconcile Eleanor 
at onee to herseif. She knew she had 
violated the truth^ and that in so doing 
she had been the means of injuring a man 
whoin she esteemed, in order to gratify 
a woman whom she despised ; nor could 
she help feeling that this was the Situation 
which Clara had often antieipated^ 
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" Who," Said Clara, " canbe surejf tbat 
restrictive principle is once broken down, 
which forbids all violations of truth, as 
odious to the God of truth, and as con* 
temptible as well as mischievous in the 
eyes of man, — who caa say that if they 
once admit their right to judge whea 
truth IS to be told and when it is not, 
that they shall not be led from the com- 
mission of what they choose to call in- 
nocent lies, into that of malignant and 
injurious ones, by the influence of strong 
temptation ? '* 

For.Eleanor that fatal time was now 
>arrived ; and she had told an injuriouB lie; 
for though the loss of the pupil was in 
one sense a benefit rather than an injury 
to Mr. Bellamy, still she had injured hitn 
in Sir Richard's esteem, and made him 
appear guilty of a fault of which he wa« 
incapable, However, it was too late 
to r^j^eht er rttrace her steps ; and all 

she had now to hope was, that no niore 
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inquiries would take place; and she anxi- 
»usly awaited Mr. Bellamy's reply to Sir 
iichard's note. It came in the evening, 
tnd siinply stated that Mr. Hellamy was 
^orry Sir Richard disapproved of his man- 
aer of treating Master Mildred ; but that, 
as his conscience did not reproach liim 
urith undue severity, he should soon re- 
3oncile himself to the loss of a very 
troublesome pupil. 

Mr. Bellamy was a proud man; he 
ivas a man of a good family, and once a 
man of fortune : but circumstances had 
ieprived him of the latter, and his 
pride had not fallen with his fortunes. 

Sir Richard had always treated him 
with that respect with which a real gen- 
tkman treats another, however reduced 
in Situation ; but his feelings had been 
frequently wounded by the Ignorant pride 
of Lady Sophia : and the note which he 
wrote to Sir Richard, though written to 
him, was meant at her. 
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Eleanor enjoyed the reply ; not onlybc- 
cause she entered into Mr. Bellamy*s < 
wrongs, and was grieved to have assisted 
in inflicting them ; but because it utterly 
precluded all inquiry into the merits of 
the case, and secured her therefore from 
detection ; for, in spite of her compunc- 
tiou» feelings, she too niuch resembled 
Fag the footman, in the play of The Ri- 
vals,who says tohis master/*For though, 
sir, I do not scruple telling a lie to serve 
a fi iend, it hurts one^s conscience terribly 
to hefoimd ovt. " And Fag, I believe, 
speaks the opinion of most persons, as a 
strict regard to truth is the'mrest ofall 
virtues. 

In the evcning Mr. Morley sent his 
coach for Eleanor ; and as she drove past 
the house of Mr. Bellamy, and reeeived 
a kind bow from him from the window, 
her heart smote her very painfuUy. 
" How ashamed I shall be to see him 
again, poor man ! *' involuntar ily burst from 
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herlips. ^^But I will take care not to see 
bim again of niany rnonths'' she said to 
faerself as the coach stopped at her guar- 
dian's door: — and she knew that this 
purpose might easily be effected. 

Eleanor was usually so communica- 
tive on her return from a visit at Sir 
Richard's^ and used to give so ludicrous 
a description of the baronet*s frowns and 
Lady Sophia*s fears, that Mr. Morley 
was quite disappointed at not receiving 
his ai^ustomed treat:; and seeing her un- 
usuai gravity and disinclination to talk, 
he asked.her if she was not well; and she 
assured him she had a bad head-ache. 

Accprdingly, to keepup this deception, 
she took up her candle and went to her 
room, whither Clara kindly foUowed 
her : and suspecting that her mind was 
morediseased than her body, she lingered 
in her apartment sonie time» in order 1^ 
give her an opportunity of unburthening 
her feelings : — ^but in vain '. JBleanor dared 

c5 
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not reveal to her the cause of her uneom 
fortahleness, and Clara was too ddicat 
to notice it. 

The next moming Mrs. Bellamy call 
ed ; hut luckily for Eleanor, not tili bot 
Mr. Morley and Clara were gone oul 
Eleanor therefore had only to desire th 
servants to utter the usual lie,— that sl 
was not at homie, — in order to avoid dii 
agreeable interrogatories and an unwe 
come visitor. 

Clara was gone ^n an errand of kim 
ness to a cottage at a distance^ and c 
her return she met Sir Richard and Lac 
Sophia ; the former of whom, who hf 
been to pay a momiing visit with his Lad 
insisted on her taking his other arm, ar 
assured her that he and Lady Soph 
would see her home. 

Lady Sophia instantly begah on tl 
subject of her grievances, and said, * 
conclude Miss Musgrave told you \ 
that happened yesterday.^** 
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^^ No ; she was unusuaUy silent on her 
retum, and told us nothing.** 

" Hdw Strange ! then I will.'' And Lady 
Sophia entered into a copious detail oi 
what had passed» mixing truth and mere 
assertion together so artfuUy, that Clara 
was quite at a loss to discover where the 
one ended and the other began, though 
she was very sure there was falsehood 
somewhere. 

*^And can this really be alltrue?** 
asked Clara with an incredulous look. 

"True! to be surcit is— couldidoubt 
theevidenceof myown senses think you ?'* 

** Indeed, madam,'* replied Clara, "on 
such itn occasion I should almost have 
doubted the evidence of mine. Mr. Bel- 
lanny, that excellent and fine-tempered 
man, guilty of ^n act of violence and 
cnielty like this ! I do not^ know how to 
believe it.'' 

** Nor did /, Miss Delancy," said Sir 
Richard, "tili your cousinMiss Musgrave 
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declared that she witnessed it ; and I con- 
sidered her testimony as unimpeachable/' 

" 'Hiat i$ more than I do," thought 
Clara, while constemation and painful 
suspicion kept her silent. 

**But, dearsir,** said Clara, Tecovering 
herseif," surely for one apt of improper 
▼iolence, committed in a passion and I 
4are say heartily repented of, you will 
not lend your aid to abridge the few 
comforts of this much tried family? 
surely you will reknt, and let Master 
Mildred go to Mr. Bellamy again ! " While 
she thus spoke, Clara was Vesolutely re- 
gardless of all Lady Sophia's frowns and 
winks; and she anxiously awaited Sir 
Richard's answer, which was as foUows : 
"Impossible! my dear Miss Delancy; 
the fiat is gone forth; thedecree is re- 
gistered; and I thought you had known 
thatmy deerees, like the läws of the 
Medes and Persians, are unchangeable, 
and particularly unchangeable by the 
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))orsuasions and reprcsentations of a 
woitian ." 

" But surely if Lady Sophia would 
condescend to feel for poor Mr. Bellamy» 
and try to persuade you, sir " 

" Lady Sophia try to persuade me ! Let 
me teil you, Miss Delancy, the greatest 
proof of understanding which I ever 
witnessed in that Lady is, her never pre« 
suming to try to change a resolution of 
niine. Verbum sapientt^ Miss Delancy, 
or * A Word to the wise.' " Clara bowed, to 
show that she understood the application ; 
and having reached her own door, she was 
very glad that they refused her invitation 
to walk in, as she was impatient to in- 
terrogate Eleanor alone. 

She found Eleanor in her dressing- 
room, and proceeded at onee to discuss 
the subject mth her : but she obtained 
^oxxi her very little that was satisfactory« 
She owned, indeed, that Lady Sophia 
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had exaggerated a little, and she also; 
but that she was convinced it was for 
the best, and that Mr. Bellamy was 
not a proper person to have the care of 
Augustus Mildred. 

" And are you prepared to say this to 
the Bellamys ?** 

" No ; — I do not mean to say any 
thing to them: I don*t mean to see 
them ; and I was denied to Mrs. Bellamy 
* this moming." 

" But you must meet *some time er 
other/' 

"Not tili this afFair is forgotten; as 
we are going to London, you know, for 
söme months, and set oflF the day after 

« 

the next." 

** And cari you bear to go away with- 
out taking leave of these amiable people ? 
They will think that yoii give them up out 
of compiiment to the Mildreds, whom 
Mr. Bellamy has offended: and it was 
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Mr. Davenant, remember, wlio recom- 
mended Mr. Bellamy to our guardian, 
he having known him in India.** 

" O dear! Ihad forgotten that,*' cried 
Eleanor. " Well, I can t help it now; 
and the Bellamys must think what they 
please. If I saw them I know I shoidd 
be tempted to teil a great many fibs ; 
therefore, as a lover of truth, you, you 
know, can no longer tease ine to see 
them now. And if what we hear is true, 
the Bellamys will have left their present 
abode and be gone to live in Surrey be- 
fore we retum." 

" Welljl will say no more,** said Clar^; 
" for I know that seeing them would 
be putting you in a Situation of tempta- 
tion, Therefore you must take the con- 
sequence, and be contented to be thought 
guilty of a meanness foreign to your na- 
ture, because you have yielded to one only 
too analogous to it.*" 

*' You are severe, Miss Delaney.** 
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" Perhaps I am so. But my feelings 
have been greatly hurt; as I love you too 
well, Eleanor, to witness any fault in you 
without considerable pain.'* 

" I am not so generous as you,'* re- 
turned Eleanor; ** for I am very glad 
when you err ; as it is rather trying to 
one's self-love to have one*s friend's mo- 
rality mounted so much higher than one's 
own. It is as disagreeable as it would be to 
be forced to walk arm-in-arm with a giant 
whom one can only reaeh on tiptoe.** 

Eleanor kept her resolution, and avoid- 
ed a rencontre with the Bellamys.-— • 
Clara, however, ealled on them, and was 
not sorry to find them out; as by this 
means she too avoided questions which 
she would have found it difficult to an- 
swer. And, as it was originally fixed, 
they set ofF the next day for London, 
where Mr. Morley had hired the same 
ready-furnished house which he had the 
preceding year; and where he was now 
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anxiously and hourly expecting the ar- 
rival of his nephew. 

Nor did he fidl to arrive a day or two 
after they were settled in London ; and 
he took up his abode at a hotel near his 
uncle's house. 

The first moments of such arrivals are 
usually moments of hurry, of flutter, and 
of indistinct vision, and the intensity of 
feeling on such occasions ihakes its very 
existence appear equivocal. 

SidneyDavenant feit considerable emo- 
tion at seeing the befoved uncle whom he 
had left in the prime of his existence, 
now changed into an elderly though 
healthy-looking man. And the consci- 
ousness that he must keep this feeling 
concealed, threw a restrairit over his man- 
ner resemblingcoldness. While his uncle, 
on beholding the graceful and fair youth 
of twenty-one matured into a sun-burnt 
maii of large proportions and of dignified 
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appearance, could not welcome him with 
the familiarity of old times ; but re- 
ceived him with* embarrassed emotion, 
and grasped his extended band in silence. 

His wards, whom their guardian was 
too füll , at heart to name^ curtsied, 
smiled, and did not speak, But Clara's 
eyes were ready to overflow with tears, as 
sherecoUected hermöther,and recollected 
also, that as she loved Davenant dearly, she 
used to call him her son. The tears, and 
the eyes that shed them, instantly recalled 
to him the moment when he bade Mrs. 
Delancy adieu ! and when her soft blue 
eyes glistened like those before him, 

** I eannot be mistaken,** said he, with 
a faltering voice, ** you are so likie her, 
— you are, — you must be Clara^! So 
looked your dear mother," he added, after 
having saluted her glowing cheek, *^ when 
I bade her farewell. Ah! theseare thetrials 
that make parting and absence so terrible, 
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and cloud over the moments of one*s re- 
tum !" And Davenant, as he said this, 
tumed in evident agitation to the window. 

Clara also turned awny and left the 
room, to shed no unpleasing tears to tlie 
mertiory of her mother. 

" And who is this ? tny dear sir," said 
he recovering himself, and gazing on 
Eleanor with evident admiration. '' Can 
this tall proper young lady be that little 
dark-eyed torment who used to pull yoxxt 
pig-tail, and do sundry tricks of the sort ?** 

" Yes, indeed, she is/* said Morley, 
recovering his speech; ** and she is a 
dark-eyed torment still, the nien say.** 

*• I can casily believe that," replied 
Davenant, kissing her hand repeatedly« 
And Eleanor was flattered that he had 
not saluted.her cheek. •■ 

" It is . evident,** said she mentally, 
** that be met Clara with a brother's feeU 
Ings •** And her bright eye grew brighter 
while she thought thu$. 
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Whcn Clara retiirried, Davenant toök 
her band and drew her next him on the 
sofa, where he had seated himself by tfee^ 
side: of Eleanor. 

^* You remind me strongly of your 
mother/'said he, after gazing on her some 
time with an expression of afFeetionate' 
pleasure. *' And youcould not resemble 
a more adinirable woman: I loved her 
most dearly T ' ^ 

"And very likely you will love Clara i 
dearly," observed Morley, laughing. 

«f Very likely, replied Davenant," sigh- 
ing. " I owed Mrs. Delancy many ob- 
ligations for good advice and kind care; 
and for her dear sake I should be incliiled 
to love a far less loveable object than the , 
one before me." j 

" Poor Clara, though she would häve 
been sorry and disappointed i£ Davenant 
had not feit thus towards her lost pa-' 
rent, and had not spoken as he did^ 
was not satisfied ; for he seenned to i 
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talk of loving her merely for Iier mo- 
ther*s sake. And alas! she feared ihat 
it would not be difiicult for her to love 
tum for hia oum ! 

" I used to call your mother my mo- 
ther, Clara,'* continued he, 

^* And I conclude," said JSIeanor, ** you 
called Clara your sister — did you not ?*" 

" No,** he replied rather archly, " I 
was xnore presumptuous — ^I called her 
my little wife/* 

** And did she call you her big hus- 

bandr 

^o, she did not honour me so far," 
re^umed he» lookin'g at Clara, who 
blushed so deeply and looked so uncom" 
fortable that he averted his eyes immc- 
diatelyr 

** And pray," said Eleanor, with one 
of her bewitching smiles, " do you re- 
member what you called me ?•* 

" No,. I do not," he replied, looking 
up in her face with anexpressionof warm 
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admiration. " No, I do not recoUect: 
but I dare say the name was an appropri- 
ate one — Troublesome urcbin ! Teasing 
animal! Litüe tonnent! or something 
of tbesort: — and now, perbaps, I shall 
bave reason, Uke otber men, to call you a 
great torment." 

" I sball certainljr try to make you 
prove your^words,'* replied Eleanor smi- 
ling and blusbing. " For now you bave 
piqned me to tbe undertaking.'* 

** Piquedyou! — ^bave I piqued you al- 
ready ?" returned Davenant gaily, " 
welcome sound! Wbat would not thc 
unfortunate men to wbom my uncle äl- 
tuded, give, to bave brougbt you to such 
a confession ?** 

" I am wbolly unconscious,** replied 
Eleanor, witb a degree of confusion wbichi 
became ber infinitely, *' of tbe force of 
wbat I Said; and I beg you to believe that 
I spoke ignorantly, if improperly .'* 

" Tbe fault is wbolly mine, if fault 
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re be," replied Davenant respectfully ; 
,nd I feel that I have presumed too much 
so short a renewal of aequaintance : 
; you must make allowances for an in- 
dcated man: for intoxicated I am, 
find myself after a tedious voyage re- 
>red to the society of a most dear rela- 

n, and to that of Mut I will 

t presume to say all I think of the pre- 
it Company." llien taking a hand of 
jh of the fair cousins, he pressed them 
ioefiilly to his Ups; and telling his 
cle he wished to speak to him, took 
n into another apartment. 
•• I wonder/' said Eleanor, going to 
Ä glaßs on pretence of adjusting her 
lir, ** what the handsome Indian will 
y of US to his uncle, and what questions 
jwiUaskr 

*' Perhaps he will not even name us," 
eplied Clara, 

'' But do you think that likely?" 
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" No, I do not; — ^it is most likelj 
that he will mention us." - 

" I wonder whether he will inquiw 
into the state of our affections !" 

^* If he is interested in it, I conclude 
that he will." 

" If he is interested! — ^he must be 
interested in that of his sister Clara; 
for he seems already to consider you as 
such/* 

Clara feit that this inference was <HÜy 
toö like the truth : and she was hesitating 
how to answer, when the gentlemeii re- 
turned for a moment in search of a box 
of papers, and withdrew again ; on whidi 
Clara left the room. 

Eleanor was right, Davenant had ques- 
tioned his unele respecting his fair wards ; 
and had heard from him nothing but ex- 
pressions of unqualified admiration. 

But he had not inquired, as yet, into 
the State of their affettions : and in busi- 
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Aess they passed the time, tili tliey were 
buinmoned at half-past-six to the dinnef 
table. 

Tlie Cousins, meanwhile, had thought 
theirabsence long; but Eleanor had been 
the most displeased at it. She had been 
used to nftke sudden and violent im- 
pressions, firom the brilliant style of her 
beauty; and she had flattered herseif that 
Davenänt had been too much charmed* 
with her to have wiUingly absented him- 
self so long from her presence. 
' Clara had feared the same. But her 
mind was relieved, when on returning 
into the drawing-room after an absence, 
as she thought, of some length, she still 
found Eleanor alone : and this circuni- 
stance, which mortified Eleanor, gave her 
pleasure, by prbvihg her friend's fasci- 
nation less than she had imagined it. 
Going therefbre immediatelyfrom pensive 
Mlence into renewed spirits, she began to 
talk incessantly ; and she related niany 

VOL. II. D 
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anecdotes of her childhood, of whicb 
Davenant was the hero. 

" I should have known Mr. Davenant 
wherever I had seen him/' said Clanty 
^* spite of bis Indian complexion and iii- 
creased age.** 

" I have not the slightest lecollection 
of him, whatever," replied Eleanor. 

^^ How Strange ! though yöu were nin€ 
years old when he went away." 

" Yes, but I was only with my guardiar 
during the holidays.'* 

" Still he used to play with us both a 
greatdeal,andgiveusprettythings. AVhei 
he went away, I remember, he gave me j 
Uttle coral necklace and bracelets; an< 
after he was gone you were so mortifiei 
because he did not give you the same^ an 
cried so much^ that my mother allowei 
me to give you the necklace/' 

" Oh ! I remember it now; but I hav 
not seen it for years. However, I dar 
say I have it somewhere.*' 
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** On the contrary, I have always trea- 
sured up the bracelets for the sake of the 
giver, with the greatest care; thougli I 
cannot wear them because they are too 
small for me aow.'* 

" Sentimental creature !** 

At this ihoment the gentlemen obcyed 
the summons to dinner. 

Davenant was so pleased with his com- 
panlons that, spite of the fatigue of his 
journey, and spite of the cares of busi- 
ness, it was long after the midaight hour 
before he tore himself away. 

He slept and dreamed of Eleanor ; but 
when he awoke he saw the soft blue eye^ 
of Clara swimming in tears at the re* 
collection of the mother whom she had 
lost» and reealling to his mind, in all her 
gentlelovelinessythat mother whom those 
tears deplored. 

He found Eleanor alone when he went 
td his uncle^'s to breakfast ; and she told 
liim she had been impatiöntly expeeting 

d2 
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lüm. fl'he breakfast-rooin opened ittto 
anpther rooni, which Clara, unseen, had» 
entered ; and as the folding doors were: 
open, she heard all that passed, while she 
was fiUing the tea-chest with fresh tea 
and sugar. 

^* I cannot but look at you with wonder, 
as well as admiration," said Davenant, 
" to think that you are the little pale 
meagre ^rchin whom I left twelve years 
agQ ; and no doubt I appear to you as 
much altered, though not for the better, 
as you ape." 

*^* No, not at all,*' replied Elearior ; 
^* you are not at all altered, and I shoutd 
have known you anywhere." 

" Indeed !" replied Davenant, pleasec 
and flattered by the declaration ; * ^ I are 
glad I made such an Impression on youi 
young heart." 

Elearior, who was not conscious o 
even agrowing love to this ariiiable man, 
was enabled by indifFerence to reply with- 



out ahy emotion to this Observation, and 
would have done so, had she not looked 
up and beheld Clara, wlio with a look 
and gesture of reproaeh was standing 
'belünd Davenant*s cliair. 

Spite of her habitual disregard of trutb, 
IBleanor eould not but feel humbled at 
•the conviction that Clara had overheard 
ihe falsehood which she had just uttered« 
This consciousness covered hier cheek 
müi blushes^ and cast down her eyes in 
confusion; while Davenant, attributing 
her embarrassment to what he had Said, 
was deceived and flattered by it. 

Clara now came forward, her fair cheek 
mantling as she welcomed Davenant, and 
feit the aifectionate pressure of bis handa 
Mr. Morley followed in all the florid 
healfh.of green old age ; and Davenant, 
as he cast bis eyes on the blooming girls 
ondonhisbloominguncle, and then looked 
in the glass, declared that he was ashamed 
to show bis yellow face amongst them. 
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" YcUow face !" cried Eleanor> *' browii 
you mean ; rather the hue of manbood 
than of illness.** 

** The hue of Dge and climatei yoa 
ought to say; the tint of bilioas ten* 
dency.** 

** No, indeed^ I do not ; I am suire I 
ahould never suspect from your com- 
plexion that you came from India ; but 
I ehould only conclude you had been 
liome where or other exposed to a burn^ 
ing 8un/* 

*« You flatter me/' 

** O dear, no ! I speak what I think ; — 
Clara, is it not so ? Should you know 
from Mr. Davenant's appearance that he 
came from India — and is he at all yellow« 
looking?** 

Clara, who had seen Davenant's eye 
sparkle at belog assured that he looked 
much healthier than^ he feit, was con« 
founded at the necessity under which 
Eleanor had plabedher, of either telling a 




'c 
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falsehood or of wounding the feelings of 
Davenant : but it was impossible for her 
really to hesitate a raoment, and she re« 
plied in a faint voice — '* As beauty of 
complexion is of no consequence to a 
man» I hope I shall not hurt Mr. Da- 
venant by owning that he does, in my 
eyes, look as if he came from India^ and 
that he is rather yellow.** 

Used as Eleanor was to Clara*s rigid 
adherence to truth in generale she always 
thought, like all persons who never act 
on principl^ themselves, that Clara would 
fib like her neighbours, when any strong 
temptation was held out to her. And 
knowing that the fear of giving Mr. Da- 
venant pain, and the wish of giving him 
pleasure, were at this moment upper* 
mostin Clara's mind, sheexpected — ^being 
unable to conceive the virtue which she 
had not — that Clara would join her in 
flattering the yeUow nabob on his fair 
looks. 
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But though she keenly feit the niofal 
jsuperiority of lier cousin, she was agree- 
ably surprised in one respect at Clara*s 
honesty; as she saw that it would enable 
her by similar questions to make Clara 
at any time mortify the self-loye of Da* 
ycnant. 

Mr. Morley, who had listened in si« 
lence to this discussion on complexioOi 
W€is even more surprised at Eleanor's 
affrontery in admiriog that of his nephew, 
thaiji at Clara's boldness in telling th# 
tr uth . And before Davenant could speak, 
after Clara*s specimen of unyielding ve? 
mcity, the old gentleman exclaimed— 
** Upon my word, Sidney, I am glad to 
find you are not in any danger of being 
^poiled here ; for I see the härm Eleanor 
liiight do you by her flattery, Clara will 
jjounteract by her sincerity." 
. ^* My ßattery, sie, I assure you, is no 
flattery ; and I meau what I say as much 
as Clara doe3,'' 
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** Weil, my dear, all this inay be very 
true ; for there is such a thiiig, I am told; 
as * loveat first sight ;' and love is blind i 
so I am prepared now to hear yo» ex- 
claim, in the words of the poet, altered 
for the occasion, 

*^ Yellow he's not, or I no yellow spy ; 
He is all beauty, or all blindness I." 

And Eleanör,^ a little abashed by this 
deserved rebuke of her guardian, was 
absolutely shamed into silence. 

Davenant meanwhilefelt ratherfoolish» 

He was eonscious that Eleanor's expres»* 

ed opiiiion had given him pleasure, and 

that Clara*s had mortified hiin ; and he 

was ashamed of the weakness into which 

his vanity had betrayed him. Btft if 

Eleanor really was blinded by groWing 

partiality for him, that idea was indeed 

delightful.— ^" Yet, eoxeomb that I am,** 

thought Davenant the next momenl; 

1 ^^how is it possible I can: believe such 
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nonsense? Can I be so contemptibly 

vain as to faney that, like Caesar, I came 

— I saw — I conquered!'* And every 

one of the party had eaten an egg before 

the silence of the breakfast table was 

again broken. 

It was broken first by Morley, who 

süng, or rather tried to sing, the first 

lines of 

'^ Should auld acquaintance be forgot^ 
Or days of lang syne — ^* 

" Sidney," said he, ** one of the girls 
müst sing that to you ; it is appropriate 
to your return." 
' " You sing, then ? — do you ?*' 

« Yes,*' said Clara. 

" Yes, a little,*' replied Eleanor. 

** And do you play ?'' 

^' Yes,'* said Eleanor, ** I play the 
pianoforte and the harp a little.** 

" O yes ! I knew it must be a little — 
C^est le mot pour dire — alady's little on 
suchoccasiÖDsb simplysaid for modesty s 
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sake. And you, Miss Delancy, do you 
playalittle?'' 

" No, I play a great deal, on the harp, 
the guitar, and pianoforte.** 

" My dear nephetv, you don't know 
Clara, or you would know that she never 
says any thing for modesty's sake, or any 
sake but that of truth ; — she is the most 
serupulous little person In the creation ; 
and I really belleve that if her life de* 
pended on telling even a white lie she 
would not utter it.*' 

There was an expression in Davenant's 
countenancewhenMorley said this, which 
well repaid Clara for the pain which she 
had feit in being forced to teil a probably 
un welcome truth to him. For a moment 
he looked at her in silenee. 

" How I honour and admire such 
scruples, as you call them! How rare 
and how pr^cious are they ! I have been 
living so long amongst the most lying 
nation in the world, that truth is even 
more d^lightful to me thun tvtt'^ 
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Eleanor instantly took the hint, an4 
told a few fibs to proclaini the devoted-, 
ness of her admiration of a \drtue which 
in reality she despised^ at least in trifles ; 
but she spoke with such hurry and such 
yehemence, and so devoid of tliat tone of 
sincerity which comes frora the heart, 
and which no art can imitate, that if Da« 
venant had beeu of a suspicious naturCj^ 
he luust have seen tiiat she was speaking 
Ä language unusual to lier. 

It was not long before Davenant, who 
;Was very fond of music, became urgent 
to hear the friends sing and play : an4 
his disappointment in heäring Clara 
was very great. Eleanor, who feit no, 
emotion, was perfectly mistress of her 
voice, and sang her best ; but poor Clara, 
who earnestly wished to shine, and was 
xüways only too distrustful of her owij 
powers, was so hoarse from alarm and 
ieeling, that she appeared to great dis- 
^dvantage: and Davenant could not 
help remarking to Eleanor when Clara 
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had left the rooin» that he was sorry 
he had urged Mis^s Delancy to sing^ 
for he found by her hoarseness she 
had a bad cold though she did not say so«. 
" She is always rather hoarse,** replied 
Eleanor carelessly : nor did she much 
misrepresent ; for, as Clara seldoin sang 
at her ease, she was usually hoarse; 
though Eleanor knew that when in voice 
and in courage her friend's singing was 
infinitely superior to her own." 

Time went on^ and saw Mr. Davenant 

every day the guest of his unele and 

every evening attending the fair cousins, 

and their chaperone to parties and places 

of amusement ; and while Clara^ consci- 

ous that he was beeoming daily dearer to 

her hearti was rendered, spite of her in* 

genuousness, increasingly cold and re« 

served in Davenant's presence, by that 

timid delieaey ivhich shrinks from testi« 

fying an unsolicited preferenee, Eleanor, 

whose );^nder feeUngs , were not engaged 
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in the contest, and who was restrained 
by no such delicacy of sentiment, ex- 
pressed more regard for Davenant thiein 
she really feit, and gratified his self-love 
by the warmth of her manner, as much as 
Clara wounded it by the coldness of hers, 
tili at length he was disposed to put on 
the silken chains whieh Eleanor tendered 
to him, though botb his judgement and 
taste led him to prefer Clara Delancy. 

As Eleanor found that Davenant wad 
pleased with the idea of having been al- 
ways remembered with pleasure by his 
young companions, she used to relate to 
him, when they were alone, eircumstances 
that had passed before he went abroad, 
which the unsuspiclous Clara had re« 
peated to her of herseif and Davenant, 
and of her feelings towards this friend 
and playfellow. But Eleanor used to re- 
late them of herseif nnd him. And while 
Davenant could not but admire these 
proofs of early sensibility and infEtntine 
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gratitude, he used to sigh as he refleoted 
on Clara's apparent want of these affec- 
tionate recoUections and proofs of grateful 
attachment. 

" She never reminds me," said he men- 
tally, ** of past seenes and past kind- 
nesses ; yet I loved her and did not care 
much for Eleanor, But perhaps she has 
an attachment, and I will inquire of my 
nncle.'* 

Clara one day, while arranging her 
work-hasket, let fall a small box^ which, 
opening as it feil, disclosed a pair of 
coral bracelets. "Do you remember 
these ? ** said she to Davenant who was 
alone with her. 
« I think I do." ^ 
"You gave them to rae when you 
went to India.'* 
•* And was there not a necklace also ?** 
"There was/' replied Clara blushing, 
"but I gave it away.'* 
" Gave it away P echoed Davenaat. 
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" Yes, it was begged of me, and...b'^ 

" You could not refuse it, certainly, 
Miss Delancy ; for I conclude the pleader 
was eloquent^ 

" VerjTj it was ** 

Here some Company entered, and thrf 
subject was dropt and never resnmed. 

A few days after, Eleanor having found 
by Chance the long^forgotten coral neck* 
lace, which the good nature of Clara had 
induced her to yield to her tears and en- 
treaties, resolved tö make a merit of 
having preserved it with the unsuspecting 
Davenant ; and when she was alone with 
him one day, she showed him this neck- 
lace, which she said, was ^gift ofAis. 

*' Indeed ! " said he : " I do not remem- 
ber giving you a necklace ; I gave one to 
Clara, and a pair of bracelets — the neck»- 
lace she gave away: and she was going 
to teil me to whom, when we were inter- 
rupted." 

This speech made jEleanor fear her 
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falschood nüght be detected : but reco- 
vering kerself, she said with rendy art» 
^* Yes, she gave it to ine ; for, thinking she 
did not much value it, as.it was become 
too sniall for her to wear, I begged it of 
her, to give a little girl. This necklace 
nothlng would have tempted me to part 
with» BS it was your gift to myself» you 
l^now,** 

, M Thank you, thank you ! kind girl,** 
Said Pavenant. "For my part^" added he 
in a tone of pique, ^^I wonder Clara kept 
fven the bracelets.'* 

, V You forget,** sajdEleatior, "that Clara 
was old enough to know that you might 
Temember that yoi; had given her them, 
and might on your return expect to 
»ee tbem jrr you know, she was somo 
years my senior ? ** 

** Sorae years P 

"Yes." 

'' I had forgotten that,** replied Da- 
venant, *Hben she \jas iudeed old enougl^ 
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to value tlie gift of a friend : — 4>ut sh« 
must have been very little for her age.** 
' When Davenant was alone with his 
uncle a day ox two after this conversa- 
tion^ he said to him with some emotion, 
"Give me leaye to ^k you, sir, whether 
the afFections of your fair wards are dis« 
engaged?" 

*^Eleanor's were, certainly, when you 
iirst came frotn India, Sidney ; but now 
I am pretty sure they are not/' he «• 
plied with a significant smile. 

Davenant blushed, and perhaps looked 
pleased; but with some embarrassmeht 
he said, ** And Miss Delancy, sir, is her 
heart her own still ?" And as his alarmed 
uncle surveyed him with a very inquisi- 
tive glance, he coloured, and went to the 
window, 

"Soso!" thought the cautious afld 
money-loving old man, *^ I will soon put 
a stop to this foUy. — Why no, if I had 
Bot before suspectec^ nay known^ tliat 
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Clara had an attachment, I bhoiiM have 
been sure of it now/' hc replied : ** for 
realiy, Sidney, you are such an agreeable 
creature» that nothing^ I think, couUi 
have preserved Clara's heart from your 
fascinations, but a prior atttachment.** 

'^ You fiatter me, sir. Then Miss 
Delancy is attached» is engaged^ is she» 

SIT? 

" Yes, I may venture to say Yes ; and to 

a poor lieutenant, in a marching regiment 

of the name of Beaumont. A fine hand« 

some young fellow he is^ to be sure ; and 

Clara prevailed on me to give him the 

run of my house when he was quartered 

near us. I thought at first it was from 

pure benevolence, because the youth was 

Said to be lowly born, and no one noticed 

him ; and it was very like Clara to notice 

those whom others look down upon :— • 

but other persons were not so candid as 

Iwas.** 

" And are you sure, sir, it was more 
than pure benevolence after all ?** 
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.. ^* Yes — ^I am sure : — not that she evcif 
named liim to me, or gave nie any hint 
of the business, because she.knew I would 
not consent. But she will be of age in 
two years^ and it is no great time tc 
wait ; and in the meanwhile he calls hm 
whenever he comes to Lohdon, and J 
know they corre§pond/' 

" Ah then, it is so — I see it is so !— 
and what I have fianeied eoldness toiii^ardi 
9iy8elf> was only principle and ptopriet] 
of feeling,'* exelainied Davenant. ** Siri' 
added he in a fejtering voice^ ** the poQ) 
lieutenant is, in my eyes^ a rieh and en: 
yiable man,'* 

So saying he qiiitted the room, Jeavii^ 
bis uhele rejoiced that by a little whiti 
lying he had prevented bis nephew froir 
indulging a romantie preference for one 
of bis wardsj and probably secured liiJ 
addressing the other^ as he thought thal 
Eleanor with fifty thousand pounds waJ 
a j}[iuch bett^r match for bis nepliew thai 
Clara with only Ihirty. . 
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^ And after all,'' thought he, " I have 
only declared sure and undoubted what 
I havereason to suspect is a positive 
fact. It is true, Clara did teil nie that 
slie had no thought of manying Beau- 
mont, though she had a great regard 
for him. But then on such subjects all 
wonuen fancy themselves privileged to 
lie — jaye, even a Clara Delancy." 

Still he did not feel quite satisßed with 
himself when he made this assertion^ 
nor was he sure that he had done right 
in not acquainting Davenant with Clara'li 
declaration on this subjeet. ^* Yet after 
all," said he to himself, " there is no harni 
in tdling a white lie to serve a friend^ 
nor in a little mental reservation ; and 
Clara," added he, with a feeling of con-i 
scious piqüe, and perhaps of painful in-» 
feriority, *^ Clara is so troublesome with 
her seriipulösity sometimes, that I thinfc 
Sidney will be bappier with Eleanor." ^ 
When Davenant left bis uncle he re- 
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turned to his lodgings, to hold a last 
parley as it were with his heart^ anrf en- 
deavour to find out whether it was foo 
füll of the Image of Clara Delancy, to 
allow him to pay his addresses to Eleanor 
Musgrave; — astepwhichhe saw his uncle 
wished, and. he'feared that Eleanor not 
only wished but expected from him« . 

Davenant had returned to England 
disposed to fall in love with Clara De- 
lancy : for though her mother was some 
years older than himself, he had loved her 
with all the ardour of a boy's first passion* 
Still he had had resolution to leave Eng- 
land without disclosing his attachment 
to its object ; as he knew that a woman , 
of her well regulated feelings was not 
likely to return it ; and that such a dis- 
closure would only serve to check that 
kind confidence, and that expression of 
even maternal affection, which the un- 
conscious Mrs. Delancy expressed to- 
wards him^ 
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3ut her image accompanied hiiii tu 
ia, and was probabiy a sort of guar- 
a angel to his steps : for the dread of 
ering his character in the esteem of 
ft. Delancy was consciously to hini- 
l a frequent restraint on him in nio- 
sits of temptation to evil ; white the 
h to deserve her good opinion was an 
itement with him to virtuous enter- 
se: and ** O that ^/le had been some 
irs younger^ or / some years older /'* 
I the wish of his youthful heart ; while 
8<K)n after used to^recollect with plea- 
le that Mrs. Delancy had a daughter, 
1 that daughter promised to be like 
tmother. 

Time in the meanwhile passed away, 
^ he was returned to England still 
ting enough to be the tover of Mrs. 
elancy's daughter: he had found her 
D the image of her mother^ and, barring 
little coldness, not more like her in 
xson th^ in mind : — but she^ he 
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was told, loved, and \i'as engaged 
another ! therefore he müst try to fi 
get those prospects long so fondly d 
rished, and devote to ojie, who seeni 
to be already disposed to devote hers 
him, those affections whieh he now i 
were only too mueh at the disposal 
Clara Delancy. 

" Yes, yes," said he to hinaself, * 
must cease to think of Clara^ and lett 
to think only of Eleanor. But I do » 
think I am bound to woo Eleanor s( 
riously yet. No — not yet:** and 1 
resolved not to be rash in hi3 prc 
ceedings. 

That day Mr. Morley reeeived a fette 
froiti the cöuntry, in which anlongs 
other news he learnt that Mr. Bellaitt 
had removed into Surrey ; and that Mr 
Harrison, finding that Mr. Somervili 
and his other creditors positively refiisec 
to sign his certificate, by which means h 
was prevented accepting a share whicl 
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was ofTered him in a iucrative business^ 
had left the town with bis wife and all bis 
lamity, and was . removed no one knew 
whither, for be bad not been beard of 
aince bis departure. 

This aQCount of tbe Harrisons made 
Clara very tbougbtful. But Eleanor was 
too füll of berself, and ber own bopes, to 
l)ear to dwell for a moment on a subject 
wbich, had she done so^ migbt bave made 
^her thougbtful too. 

In tbe evening, Clara and Eleanor ac- 

.companiedbyamarried lady andDavenant 

went to a small party, tbe amusement of 

wluch was to consist of amateur music 

and danoing. 

The evening opened witb duetf and 
songs by Clara, Eleanor^ and other ama- 
teur performers ; wbicb W(ere succeeded 
by quadriUes, in wbicb Eleanor, animat^d 
• by the wish to sbine, looked so pre-emi- 
nently bandsome, and danced so grace- 
f uUy, tbat Davenan t, wbo was not dancing, 

VOL. II. £ 
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followed her wherever she moved, with 
delighted admiration^ and seemed to hang 
on every word which feil from her beauti>* 
fullips. 

Clara, who had sprained her f oat, could 
not dance ; and while she saw the eHfect 
of Eleanor's graceful performance, with 
which she was then iinable to compete, 
she almost sickened at the sight,and fixed[ 
her eyes with salutaiy perseverance on the 
musicofa quadrille which she was playing, 

Quadrilles being over, waltzes began: 
and Davenant, leading Eleanor to a seat 
near Clara, said with an air of triumph, 
" I am glad to find you do not waltz, Mias 
Musgrave — nor you, Miss Delancy,** 

Clara bowed, saying "No; I disap- 
prove waltzes, and never waltzed in my 
life.'' 

Eleanor did not say the same ; indeed 
she dared not in the hearingof Clara :^ 

* 

for when her guardian, who forbadehär 
to waltz, was not present, she had dis* 
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r^garded hb prohibition» and waltzed fre^ 
quently — a disobedienoe which she re- 
gretted now she heard Davenant's opinion : 
aod she had the grace to look rather con« 
fused when Davenant went on to express 
Yiis disüke of waltzing. 

" Do not mistake me, howeYer,*" said 
he; ^' I do not meaq to say that I con- 
sider all young ladies who waltz as devoid 
of modesty^ delicacy, or proper feeling ; 
but I feel that I should wish my sister, 
or my mistress, or my wife, to have a 
«ort of untaught aversion to the familia- 
Hty which waltzing induces. I would 
have her prize too highly, from self-re- 
spect, the sort of favour which a woman 
confers on a man with whoni she waltzes^ 
to be willing to bestow it on any one of 
her aequaintance. I would wish her to 
preserve her persop unprofaned by any 
clasping arm, but that of privileged af* 
Tection. For indeed, dear Miss Mus»» 

£ 2 
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grav^, if l saw even a woman whom I 
loved, bome along the circling waltz, as 
I See these young ladies now bome, I 
should be tempted to address her partner 
in the words of a noble poet — * What 
you touch you may take.' " 

Eleanor listened, fanned herseif, avoid- 
ed the eye of Clara, which she saw was 
seeking hers, while she expressed her 
wannest acquiescence in all Davenant, 
Said, and forced herseif to add some 
words of more than assent to the ^* Cer- 
tainly — ^Very true — O dear, yes !'* — ^with 
which she had filled up the pauses in his 
observations. 

Eleanor now rose in order to ehange the 
subject, and pretended to want to speak 
to a friend aeross the room. At this 
moment a very fine young man came up 
and said to her, " Don t you waltz to- 
night ?— Let nie lead you to the set noW 
forniing." 
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" I waltz ! ** repHed Bleanorwlth great 
|uickness : *^ I waltz ! — ^I would not waltz 
br the world ! " 

" No ! — I am sure I have seen you 
mSX,%y and waltzed with you.** 

" Nevcr. You are dreaming, Mr. 
Fleiding. I detest waltzing.*' 

The young man was going to per- 
nst in his very just assertions ; but Elea- 
ttor contrived, unseen by Davenant. who 
lad listened to this dialogue with suspi- 
^ious misgivings, to frown him and wink 
liim into silence ; and apologizing for a 
mistake which seemed to wound her feel- 
ings so much, Mr. Fielding bowed and 
unthdrew ; while Eleanor was glad to<Jon- 
ceal her perturbed countenance from Da- 
venant, by going to speak to the lady 
mentioned above. 

She took care, however, when Dave- 
nant was not in sight, to seek Mr. Field- 
ing, and explain to him, after her inan- 
ner» why she had denied so positively an 
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undeniable matter of fact. ** It wj 

Said she, ^^ because I was afraid that I 

Davenant should teil my guardian i 

owned that I had ever waltzed ; and ' 

know that he disapproves waltzing, j 

would have forbidden me perhaps to co 

to a waltzing ball again : — so pray i 

give me, Fielding, and accept this a 

logy.- 

*^ Forgive thee ! Yes ! sweet deeeive 

replied fielding, with something 

tween a sneer and a smile on his face 

^^ If from thy lips some milk-white falseho 
fall, 
Look in thy face and one forgets them a 

Eleanor tried to smile; but she i 
humbled, and heartily did she wish t 
drcunistance had not oecurred. 

The dancing was now over for 
time, and the music wasresumed. G 
succeeded to glee and catch to catc 
when, to Clara's great surprise, Eiear 
urged Davenant to favour them with 
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^ongwithout music, which he used ta sing 
to thein sometimes at home. And as Da« 
venant did not sing well enough to sing 
at such a party» she feit all the jealous 
fear of delicate aifection, lest its objeet 
should appear to disadvantage. Her ex- 
pressive countenance betrayed to Da- 
venant what she thought; and approach*« 
ing her he said, ** I see that you are 
alraid I shall expose myself .'* 

" I have, I must own,** sald Clara, 
" an objection to your singing alone. It 
is a sort of exhibition which does not 
accord, in my opinion, with the dignity 
of your character. I cannot wish t/ou 
to show off as a singer amongst such 
persons as these.** 

Clara spoke almost pettishly; for she 
was chagrined at the evident influence 
which Eleanor and her flatteries had ob- 
tained over Davenant's better judgement. 
And he feit a little piqued in bis turq« 
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" Perhaps you thinkme,*' he returned, 
"^oo old either to sing or dance?'* 

" By no means," she replied ; " I have 
stated to you my only objedtion.** 

But Casting an angry glance aside at' 
Clara, Eleanor declared that *' eihe talked 
like an idiot ; and that he should sing.**' 
And he was so surrounded änd so pressed 
to favour them with the Hindoo air and 
words which MissMusgrave had so ihuch 
extoUed, that he was forced to cömply; 
Casting, as he did so, a süpplicating löök' 
at Clara, who most earnestly wished her- 
seif out of the rooirt. 

For, as his voice was a bass one of no 
particularly fine tone, and as no one but 
himself understood the words which he 
was singing, the exhibition was certairtly 
one berteath the acknowledged talents 
and merit of Mr. Davenant. He sung 
too under the disadvantage of excessive 
fear, increased by the coiisciousness that 
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eye, whose glance of approbation he 
•«hly T^ued, was bent in painful though 
nd anxiety on the ground ; and thut» 
vmffer loud might be the praises of 
hat» and even of Eleanor, he should 
a|J|w iatisfied with, nor reconciled tu, 
fflldeif, unless he received applause front 
tatfjlpeaking look and truth-telling lip of 
illi^ Delancy. 

^m ended. — He was applauded even by 
4il^ng of hands and by words of ani- 
laited praise from Eleanor. But neitlier 
0faura*s eyes nor lips vouchsafed a word 
«r look of approbation; and wounded 
9^{-love whispered, ** Why should I for 
fpe moment care whether I please the 
"listidious Clara, when the kind and 
C»quaUy judicious Eleanor is pleased.with 
my Performance ? ^ 

Davenant was now asked to sing in a 
1^; and he complied. 
*• You see I am going to expose my- 

£5 
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\ to sing togc*her 
perfoct timt» . 
hüwever, soon cHs- 
unt had now uiulcr- 
which he was not fully 
stvle in which he executcd 
ü at sight too, was sogratify 
r, that she conld not help every 
ii[ then turning on hini looks of evi- 
. satisfactidn . The other singers did 
ttor than could have been expected, 
aiul the glee was cncorccL 

AVlien it was over, Clara with df- 
lighted eagerness thanked Davenant for 
the pleasure which he had given her,, 
and Eleanor's praise was faint to that of 
Clara. 

Davenant listened with gratified feel- 
ings to all she observed; and taking her 
band Said, with great animation, ^' It is 
delightfuly indeed, to be praised by you; 
because one is so sure that you never aay 
more than you really think." 
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(lunciiig-room ; and, like 

L tlie riittlesnake, was forced 

- hcrself to gaze on what was 

:.)ii at least to her peace, though 

' her life. 

Uuvenant, like other persons under si- 

lilar circumstances, blundered» though 

/ery movement was rehearsed, and in- 

ariably chass6ed to the right when he 

hould have gone to the left. Nor did 

le dance the better for knowing that the 

:jt% of Clara were observing his move- 

inents. And onee he accosted her, while 

he rested from his exertions, and said^ 

" I fear that you are surprised at my 

foUy in complying with Miss Musgrave's 

desire.'* 

" No,'* she replied, as she turned away 
and left the room: ** No— Hercules 
spun, you know." And Davenant al- 
most thought that Clara was rather 
jealous. *^ Is it possible/* said he to 
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himself, ". that I can be wrong about the 
poor lieutenant ?** 

. Soon after, finding that he blundered 
worse than ever, he entreated to be al- 
lowed to resign his place. But Eleanor 
declared that " if heretiredshewould;** 
and he was therefore obliged to finisb 
his unpleasant task. 

But as soon as it was over, Davenant 
took advantage of Eleanor's stopping to 
speak to some lady, to go in search of 
Clara. 

" Hercules has done spinning fop the 
present," said he to her: " but I suppose 
you think him only too röady to begin 
again ? 

" I do, as he sees no härm in it — no 
degradation I mean." 

"And you do?" 
- " To say the truth/* replied Clara, « I 
may be very absurd, — ^but I do not like 
to see any nxen dance. And I think 
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that quadrlDes^ if not even countrjr 
dances^ would look better if danced by 
women only, or with only very young 
men. Few men move gracefuUy ; and 
when dancing, as it is now, is quite an ex« 
bibition, I do wonder when I see men 
of sense> and men of a certaln age and 
rank in life, exhibit theniselves with the 
attempted Steps and gestures of dancing« 
masters, without their s^avoir faire and 
agility. But never in my life couki I 
bear to see a man whom I esteemed and- 
pespected dance» I remember once, when 
a gentleman to whom I looked up as the 
most admirable and eaptivating of men 
(who is now, alas ! no more) was made 
sit^ivard to a ball in our neighbourhood, 
and I was told that he meant to open the 
ball himself ; I dedared that if he did> 
I would leave the room, for that I could 
not bear to see the objeet of my highest 
t^steem and admiration degrade himseU 
by an aot 80. much beneath him. But 
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he did not dance^.and my feeiings were 
spared." 

" And is it only the happy object of 
your esteem and admiration then,^ said 
Davenant, grasping her hand and looking 
at her with eyes expressive of animated 
tenderness, " whom you cannot bear to 
see dance ? If so^ I may be proud of youF 
aversion to see me exhibit.'* 

Clara, instantly recalled to the füll 
force of what she had implied by this un- 
guarded speech, blushed in the utmost 
confusion; and trying to disengage her 
hand from his tenacious pressure said, *^ I 
said esteem and admiration only, Mr. 
Ddvenant, not love.'' 

** True/* saidDavenant, suddenly reKn- 
quishing her hand, " they are not iove, 
indeed :'* and turning away, he went in 
search of Eleanor ; leaving Clara so unable 
to reconcile the expression with which he 
had regarded her, and the words which 
he had uttered with exclusive and de- 
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ided preference of Eleanor» that she 
lore than suspected he was» with regard 
} herseif, under some /alse VRprcs- 

It ^vas now supper time, and several 
itde tables ready oovered were crowded 
ito the room ; at which different parties 
fated themselves. 

Eleanor» who was excessively jealous 
f the de£erence for Clara's opinion, and 
ledesire of appearing to advantage in her 
res^#hich Davenant had manifested that 
rening, contrived to prevent him froni 
tting at the same table with Clara, by 
ring herseif at a different one: for 
)avenant, she knew, if inclination did not 
;ad him to remain by her side, must do 
in compliance with custom, since he had 
ist been her partner in the dance. The 
ibles, however, were rather near to each 
kher, and Eleanor had soon reason to 
e alarmed at their proximity, as Mr. 
ielding (the youngf man to whom she 
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had unblushingly made apologies an 
given reasons for the falsehood whic 
she had uttered respectingwaltzing) ws 
seated at the same table with Clara, < 
whom he was suspected of being tih 
admirer ; but, as his fortune and es 
pectations gave him no jiretensions whai 
ever to her band, he was never know 
to express his admiration' of her, exeej 
when he had been betrayed into drinkin 
too much wine ; and he was one of thos 
unfortunate persons who, though usuali 
sober even to abstemiousness, have b 
sooner drunk a eertain quantity than tht 
beeorae incapable of restraint, and drin 
themselves in a short time into a teu 
porary madness» 

This painful result of intoxication soo 
showed itself in Fielding ; and every fres 
glass increased the evidenees of it. 

Clara, meanwhile, patiently bore for 
little time the words of muttered ad 
miration with which he addreäsed her 
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while he was ever and anon looking 
at Eleanor, and murmuring out ** Fine 
woman 1 — but lies like a chambermaid,** 
and other things of the sort, which 
Eleanor feared Davenant would over- 
hear ; and she also feared he would see 
the looks which acconipanied them. 

Clara was alarmed for herseif, and 
distressed for Eleanor ; she therefore rose 
and broke up the party. When she did 
so, Fielding rose also, aiid exclaimed, 
^* Stop, Miss Delancy , do you ever waltz ? " 
** Never ; you know I never do." 
" Tnie, you say so ; and therefore I 
know you never do ; for you are all truth, 
all honour. Look at her — see that fine 
form and upright, dignified carriage ; and 
her mind is as upright as her person.. 
Here's a bumper to her health," he 
added, filling a glass as he spoke, and 
drinking it off; while he held Clara's. 
gown to detain her near him.^ 

Charles»'* »aid Clara kindly^ 
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*^ let me go, and do not, I entreat you, 
drink any more." 

" Not drink any more ! Not drink," 
he replied; "O Clara Dekrncy!". and 
immediately siing the following song in 
the sweetest voice, and with the most 
touching expression possible :-»* 

'^ Nay, bid me not forswear that bowl^ 
Through which alone Vm ever blest j 

The eharm that can despair controul^ 
And g^ve my sleepless pillow rest !. 

With pleasures sober day denies^ 

Night's festive moinents bless my lot ; 

» 

Recall'd no more are love^s vain sighs^ 
And e*en my »canty störe*» forgot* 

Then let me quaff the neetar do^^oi, 

Which makes me rieh, and makes me bold; 

And bids me dare that passion own. 
So long endured, but never told. 

Too soon despsür and day will come^ 
And I my dream of bliss resign ; 

Till then, avaunt my dreary home ! 
Here joy^ and cven hope^ are mine/' 



\ 
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Clara, distressed at tliis public homage, 
and affected by the song and the singing, 
now took the arm of Eleanor and begged 
herto hasten from the room : but Fielding 
followed them, and seized EIeanor*$ arm. 
She turned round, and calling him " Dear 
Charles," begged him to let her go. He 
obeyed ; but looking at her very scorn« 
fully Said," Dear Charles ! — ^I don't know 
you, madam — never saw you in my life 
— ^never spoke to you in my life — ^you 
must be dreaming, madam ;" parodyipg 
Eleanor*s words to him and mimicking 
her manner. 

Davenant, who, though he did not un- 
derstand Fielding's meaning, feit that 
he meant to annoy Eleanor, turned round 
with an intention of desiring him to 
desist : but luckily Clara remarked hi$ 
air and gesture ; and putting him back 
with her band, gently took hold bf Field- 
ing's arm, and hurrying him forward into 
the music-room said, " My good Charles, 



/ 
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you will be very very sony to-morrow to 
recoUectjOrtcAe told,how much to-night 
you have distressed me and Eleanor/* 

" Yes, I shall be sony to have distress« 
ed you ; but as to Eleanor . . . .*' 

" Hush ! remember she is my friend» 
and in distressing and insulting her you 
distress and insult me.'^ 

" You! — ^you! — O Miss Delancy! I 
insult you ! — ^you whom I would at any 
time die to serve ! ** 

" If this be true^ show your friendship 
by abstaining from further improprieties, 
and go home ; for you know you are . 
not fit to stay." 

*• Tnie, true," said he ; *^ I will — ^I will 
— prove my loyaltyby my obedienee ; — ^so 
farewell ! O Clara, Clara l-^-In vino veri* 
tos the proverb says, and I exemplify it 
whenever I drink too much wine and am 
near you. Good night, pity and forgive 
me ! ** So saying he wrung her band, and 
turned back on his way to kave the house ; 

I 
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bat meeting Eleanof and Davenant^ he 
TOuld not forbear giving lier a parting 
pang ; and drawing üp and pretending 
to fan himself as she did, he said — ** I 
waltz ! — would not waltz for the world. 
1 waltz ! — never waltzed in my life. Von 
are dreaming, Mr. Fielding ;" then with 
a low bow to her of mock respect, he ran 
outof the room. 

** I am so glad he is gone/' said 
Eleanor, trembling as she spoke j " he 
is so mad, after a few glasses of wine, 
that he is really quite terrible ; and as 
he is too both proud and poor, I wound- 
ed his pride by refusing to waltz with him ; 
andl)ecause in his wild fancies he thinks 
he has seen me waltz^ and has waltzed 
with me^ his pride has taken alarm, and 
he behaves as you see." 

This Speech^ which was a very plausible 
«le, quieted the suspieions which Da- 
venant was again beginning to entertain 
of Eleanor's vi^racity on this subjeet. 
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When Davenant and Eleanor enterod 
the music-ndom they found Clara sur« 
rounded by a party, who were entrt 
ing her to sing a ballad to the Spanishi 
guitar» which was now produced and pt 
into her hand. She complied instanüf: 
and being füll of anxious thought, wind] 
rendered it a matter of indifferenoe to| 
her whether she sung well or iU, shei 
had unimpaired possession of all her 
powers. 

Accordingly she sung, with exquisite { 
vöice and feeling, the foUowing words^ to 
the tune of *^ De'il take the wars." 



*^ Joy to my love, this cruel war is ended, 
Peace gives thy soldier to thy arms agäin i 

Soon love's fond kiss with tears as teuder 
blended, 
Well shall pay whole years of pain« 

And ahall we meet again in cloudless pleasimi 
Who parted torn with wild and hopelesa woel 

Yes, deareat girl, my bosom's only treasure^ 
Guardian powers have will'd it so ; 
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Have wiird, from days of sorrow, 
From nigfots that hoped no morrow^ 
Our present Miss should borrow, 
By contrast's power, new zest. 
And when again we meet^ 
Will pit/s throb be sweet^ 
(fet hearts that fondly mourn 
For those who*U nc'er retarn, 
Whiletc/e uniied are. 
And are most blest/^ 



" Miss Delancy really sung con arttore^ 
Said Davenant with a sigh ; and he whis- 
pered to Eleanor, " I suppose she was 
thinking of her poor lieutenant.** 

" ^Vhat do you know of the pocr licu- 
tenant ?" said Eleanor. 

** Your uncle has told me all aoout 
him — ^Do you not think she thouj^Ul of 
Um ?" 

" I am sure she did," she repled, rfc- 
solved to keep up in Davenant*s ij i^jid an 
Impression which she believed fav luirble 
to her own interests : — ^* but it was very 

VOL. 11. F 
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wrong in my guardlan to teil tales— I 
have been möre honourable.** 

" Because more trusted, perhaps ?** 
Eleanor did not answer, she only 
smiled significantly. Soon after the party 
broke up, änd the caniages were ifyi 
nounced. Mr. Morley's carriage' viak 
now called : but as the gentleman whö 
went in search of it said, on his return, 
that it was some way ofF, Clara, who 
wished to get home, proposed walldng 
to it ; and her companlons consented. 

Clara and this gentleman and the cÄä- 
verone went first, Davenant and Eleanor 
foUowed. Unfortunately their carriage 
stood opposite the door of a fashionable 
coffee-house, whence four young men 
issued, warmwith Champagne and Bur- 
g^ndy, just as Davenant and Eleanor 
wgrcjjassihg ; and one of the gentlemen 
vcryrudely stood in the way of Eleanor 
and prevented her reaching the carriage 
in which Clara and the other lady werc 
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already seated ; the former of whom, by 
springing into the carriage hastily to 
avoid this party, had hurt her sprained 
toot severely. 

Davenant pushed the intruder away 
nitfa bis arm : on which the young man 
thrust it back rather violently, and de- 
sired to know what he meant by striking 
a gentleman ; and catching hold of bis 
coat, declared he should not go tili he 
had giVen him satisfaction. 

Davenant at last broke from him, and 
placed the screamirigand terrifiedEleanor 
inthecoach; then turning back, as bis 
persevering foe seized bis arm^ he said 
in a low' voice, " Do not frighten the 
ladies — ^bere is my card, if you have any 
thing to say to me to-morrow." Then 
jümping in, he desired the servant to 
drive to the bouse of the lady who was 
fitb them; and they drove off before the 
yöung man had read the card, which 

f2 
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Clara had seen given, and she had also 
Seen his angry countenance by the light 
of the lamp . 

She resolved therefore to inform her 
guardian of what had passed, that very 
night if he was not in bed ; and if he 
was, she determined to send him a liote 
previous to his rising the next day, and 
desire him to go to Davenant before any 
thing unpleasant could take plaice ; and 
with this intention she tried to calm 
her anxious feelings in the meanwhile. 
But that was no easy matter; for Eleanor, 
to whom the evening had presented a 
number of little mortifications, which 
had overcome her usual buoyant spirits, 
was now completely subdued by this un- 
pleasant alarm; and she gave way to 
violent tears, almost amounting to hyste- 
rical afFection. During this agitation 
she leaned her head against Davenant*» 
Shoulder ; and as he tenderly supported ana 
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kindly soothed her, poor Clara, who wtis 
really enduring excessive pain from her 
foot, was not made more easy by wit- 
nessing this scene. 

The coach stopped to set down the 
chaperone and went on again, while 
Clara looked out of the window in order 
to avoid observing what she now feared 
Inight be the tenderness of dectared 
lovers ; and as she did so, she lifted up 
her füll and burthened heart in supplica- 
tion that she might be enabled to bear 
unth fortitude and calmness this severe 
trial. 

Scarcely had her thoughts returned to 
earth again, andshehadbegun tosuspect, 
on Bleanor's redoubling her sobs, that 
she was now feigning what she had before 
really feit, in order to prolong the tender 
assiduities of Davenant, when, by the 
light of the lamps, she saw the same 
young man running along-side of the 
coach who had assaulted Davenant ; and 
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she concluded that he meant to demand 
the promised satisfaction that night, with 
a view to a meeting the next day. 

Terror of the most painful nature now 
took possessio!! of her : bat she had re- 
solution not to mention what she saw ; 
and Eleanor contrived so completely to 
absorb Davenant's attention by her now 
feigned indisposltion, that the real ill- 
ness and deep anxiety of Clara were 
not even suspected by either of them : 
and a feeling which she coiild not conquer, 
made her resolve not to complain and 
ask to put her foot up on the seat by 
Eleanor — no, not though she died from 
the forbearance. And while Davenant 
uttered and Eleanor heard the words 
" Dear girl ! My sweet Eleanor ! " — even 
Clara*s presence seemed forgotten by 
them both. 

At length they reached home, and 
venant insisted on taking out the ap- 
ndy nerveless Eleanor in his arms. 
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He then returned to hand out Clara, 
wondering that he had never seen her 
offer to assist Eleanor in any way as she 
rose to get to the step of the coach. But 
lus wonder eeased, when, on reaching the 
earriage^ and receiving. no answer when 
be announced his retum^ he ascended the 
Step and found Clara cold, pale^ and in- 
sensible in one comer of the seat. 

S^f-reproved for hb. long neglect of 
her, he now bore her from the coach 
with trembling anxiety to a sofa in the 
dining-parlour, where her appearance so 
much resembled death that Davenant 
experienced considerable alarm, tili Elea- 
nor assu^ed him she had only fainted, 
and that stimulating scents would soon 
revive her. But there were none in the 
house ; and a gentleman who had entered 
the parlour after Davenant and Clara, 
now ran out of it again, and returned 
soon with salts and hartshorn, which 
Eleanor took without looking at him ; 
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anH cn their application Clara revived, t» 
the great relief of Davenant, who de- 
znanded of Eleanor to wlmt she attributed 
Clara's illness. 

Eleanor was ready with an' answer : 
sb«*^ therefore -whispered in reply, *^ Did 
you rot hear at the party that the S4th 
regliiient of foot was ordered to the West 
Indien immediately?'* 

''I did; and is that the regiment 
whero.... ?** 

••Yes." 

•• Oh, then all this is accounted for,** 

Qaira now recovered her senses, and 
oppjf^M her eyes : but the moment she 
balielJ the stranger who had foUowed 
the party in, who had fetched the medi- 
cin<*»^ and who had now retired into the 
back of the room, she eagerly exclaimed, 
fixihg on him a lookof terror andaversion, 
*^ Wliat does that man do here ? and 
wnat brings him hither ?'* And as she 
spoke« she evidently threw her right arm 
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round Davenant^ who hung over her, as 
if she meant to protect him. 

This exclamation turned all eyes on 
the stranger, who gracefully approaching, 
thongh in considerable emotion, exclaim- 
ed, ** Be easy, sweet soul ! and never let 
me see such an expression of hate and 
terror of me again on the sweetest face 
in the world, or I shall die of it for ever. 
Mr. Davenant, I am the unfortunate 
gentleman to whom you gave your card 
just now.** 

"Then, sir, let us retire." 

** No, sir, I must speak here. — ^When 
I saw your name, I thought the sight 
would have killed me. And have I (said 
I to myself) been afFronting that noble 
and generous Mr. Davenant! who not 
^nly saved my poor brother John's life in 
India, but his fame, and very likely his 
soul too ! So I ran as fast as I could 
after the carriage, which, luckily for me, 
3topped to set down ; and here I am with 

f5 
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a head füll of wine, but a heart fuU of 
gratitude, to make any apology that you 
think fit. O Mr. Davenant, what would 
poor John O'Byrne feel if he knew that 
bis brother had lifted bis arm against 
you! O sir! if you have any pity in your 
nature, do lay your cane across my 
Shoulder, and then I sball be easy.** 

All this was uttered with such volu- 
bility that Davenant could not Interrupt 
him. But now taking bis hand^ he said, 
^* he could not have been sorry for any 
circumstance that had made him known 
to Colonel O'Byrne, a gallant and much- 
respected officer, if that circiunstancf 
had not alarmed the ladies present ; and 
he assured him, that of bis pardon he was 
certain ; but that he required bim to ask 
that of Miss Delancy and Miss Mus- 
grave.*' 

" Oh ! you are only too,generous to 
me,** replied O'Byrne : " ask pardon of 
these sweet creatures! — thati will ;t— but 
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how often ? Must I not come every day 
fbr a monthy and ask it at stated hours ? 
But no, that would be reward and not 
punishment, and I know I only deserve 
the latter : And yet/V added he with a 
deep sigh as he gazed on Clara^ ** Miss 
Del^cy's look of aversion gave me a 
pang suf^cient to punish the greatest 
of all sinners. — I^adies, am I forgiven ? 
And will you, Miss Delancy, promise 
never to look at me in that manner 
again ? 

" I will," she replied, offering him 
her hand; ** except you desepre it 
again.** 

" Then I am happy," he exclaimed. 

** And that other young lady forgives 
you also." 

" Then good night ;-T-and I hope, Mr. 

Davenant, you will allow me to profit by 

• your Card — not to tajce your life — but 

- endeaVbur to surprise your friendship; 

for I would ratber be the friend of such 
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a zzT^n as you, than the aide-de-camp of 
an eiDperor." 

So saying he withdrew. And Davenant 
socn followed him, as Clara, though her 
mirA was now relieved of the fear which 
had combined with excessive bodily 
agony to causeher faintness» was unable tp 
Sit up a montient longer; and Eleanor and 
her Oivn maid assisted her to her room. 

Jt$ut when there, she was unable to 
sleep from bodily and mental pain : for, 
after tlie seene she had witnessed in the 
coacli, she could not doubt biit that Da- 
venant intended to make proposaW to 
El^iior, if he had not already done so^ 
ann rhe was very sure they would be 
aecepted. " Still," thought Clara, " his 
nutuner to me is at tioies füll as tender as 
it 18 to Eleanor." 

The next morning Davenant called in 
aboutnoon. He too had passed a sleep- 
le?« nrght. Colonel O'Byme, (whom he 
ft'uaa in the street,) after going into 2k 
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raptureconcerning Clara, hopedhemight, 
without presumption» ask whether he was 
engaged to Miss Delancy ? 

** O dear, no !" was the reply. 

" But is there no love at all between 
you ? for indeed, Mr. Davenant, I could 
not but think the sweet creature threw her 
fine arm round you, to protect you from 
me, in a manner very like love, and made 
you the mostenviable of men in my eyes.** 

** Indeed I am not so happy," replied 
Davenant. But he himself could not help 
remembering, and with excessive emo- 
tion, that Clara had thrownherarm round 
him, and had gazed on O'Byrne with ab- 
horrence. Yet he remembered that. bene- 
volent as she was, she would have acted 
and looked the same, probably, whoever 
had been the object in dang^r. 

After an inquiry concerning Clara'» 
health and foot, Davenant exclaiined» 
" So, Miss Delancy, I find that Colonel 
P'Byrne's exertions in your favQvr the 
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other night were not the mere result of 
spontaneous humanity, but of a tenderer 
feeling/' 

^* Nonsense !'* replied Clara : ** what 
has the foplish man been telling you ? ** 

^^ No nonsense, but a serious truth to 
him, poor fellow ! I treakfasted with 
him this morning, and he told me that 
the look of terror and aversion mih 
which you regarded him has haunted 
him ever since; and that the greatest 
faVour I could do him would be to ^ve 
him an opportunity, by introducing him 
to my uncle, of obtaining from you one 
of your usual sweet and benevolenj; 
smiles. — May I venture to bring him ?** 

** Any friend of yours I shall be glad 
to see." 

** But do you wish to see him only as 
a friend of mine ? Are you not aware 
that at the Opera, at the Play, in the 
Drive, and wherever he could contrive to 
see you, Colonel O'Byrne has for a rhonth 
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past gazed at you with as constant an 
Observation as astronomers bestow on a 
favourite planet?'* 

" I must own that I have thought mj;- 
self lately the object of bis gaze : — ^but at 
first I concluded it was Eleanor, and I 
toid her so." 

" So you did," said Eleanor ; " and 
I own that I thought so too, tili he called 
yours the other night the sweetest face 
in the world." 

" He only said what he thought, poor 
man! — and he is very ambitious of trying 
to make Miss Delancy think the same 
qf bis face, and of endeavouring to win 
the heart that beams in Miss Delancy's 
&ce. I told bim I could not presume to 
determine how far he had any chance 
for success. But what says Miss De- 
lanty herseif .^" 

" She says," replied Clara with great 
emotion, " that as your friend and her 
friend she shall always be willing to see 
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and receive Colonel O'Byrne ; but that 
he never, never can be more to her thag 
a friend." 

« 

*^ But if Colonel O'Byrne asks me if 
there be any particular reason for your 
crushing his hopes— what am I to say ?" 
Is it necessary to give a reason ?** 
Suppose he should ask whether your 
afFeetions are already engaged — ^what can 
I answer ?" 

" Teil him you do not know," she re- 
plied, turning very pale. 

" But what if I wish to know, and pre- 
sume to ask the question ? — ^What if fdr 
reasons of my own I ask you, as a friend 
interested in your welfare, whether your 
affeetions are disengaged or not .^" 

Clara, confounded at this most unex- 
pected address, got up, sat down, turned 
now pale now red, and was at first 
whoUy unable to answer. Eleanor mean- 
while was equally perturbed, though frpm 
different feelings ; for she was ?iware that; 
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1 was Clara*s diseased reverence (as 
thougktit) fortruth, thatshewould 
wer ^* Yes," if she answered at all ; 
that if Davenant asked whether Lieu- 
a&t Beaumont were the object of her 
9$ she would as decidedly answer 
io :** she therefore feared that Da- 
ant mighty on hearing that nega- 
t, begin to suspect from her confu- 
% that he himself was the beloved 
BCt. She accordingly thought it bet- 
to interfere ; and had just begun to 
de Davenant for putting such ques« 
)s to such a truth-speaking. person, 
m Clara found courage to reply, 
turely, sir, no one has a right to put 
h a question as yours to any woman : 
lerefore beg you to excuse my answer- 
it ; and in so doing, allow me to ob- 
^e, that I believe I am only asserting 
Privileges of my sex." 
* I am answered, madam," said Dave- 
tt bowing coldly and proudly; " and 
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have now no doubts remaining. 
would have instantly said No, inge 
as you are, if you could häve do 
with truth. But though the daugl 
Mrs. Delancy does not choose to co 
me as her friend, I hope to be ab] 
day or other to eonvinee her that 
such, and that my recent questia 
not dictated by idle euriosity/' 

Clara now endeavoured to answei 
but could not ; and bursting into 
she hastily left the room. 

" Ah ! I see how it is ! poor O'By 
cried Davenant, ^* and happy Beaüi 
for that is the name of the lieutena 

it not r 

'^ It is,** replied Eleanor, and che 
the subject as fast as possible. 

The next day, as Clara was da 
of air, though she was unable to tal 
ercise, she accompanied Eleanor, I 
nant, and her guardian in the opei 
rouche to a florist's in the King*s I 
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Ott their way they drove through Bond- 
pp^t ; and while their course was im- 
for a few minutes by the throng of 
, a young man, seeing Clara, 
fte out of a shop near which they were 
ed, and begged leave to show her 
? «Word which she had bespoken, as it 
P^ quite finished and ready to send ac- 
tWding to Order. 

1 ** A sword ! — ^you order a sword, child ! 
^riat can you want with a sword ?" ex- 
imed her guardian to the eonscious 
who was covered with blushes of 
oe deepest confusion ; while Davenant, 
liough he had taught hiniself at last to 
rfieve all hope of Clara's being his was 
rer, feit as much agitated as if he now 
ispected it for the first time. 
Clara however spon recovered herseif, 
id replied, " I eertainly do not want a 
Ford for myself, sir ; but I want one as 
gift for a military friend of mine, and 
shall be glad to have your opinion of it." 
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• 

" Oh, ho ! I see how it is," said &< 
ley, with a significant and pleased 1 
at Eleanor ; and he would have lookc 
Davenant, but his head was averted: 
he really feit his mind relieved by. 
convietion which he now had, that y 
he had uttered, fancying it might l 
He, was in reality a truth. . 

The young man now exhibited 
sword, which was. so handsome in 
respects as to deserve every pos! 
commendation ; and Eleanor with an i 
smile observed, " Your military fri 
Clara, will really be the envy of th< 
giment." 

The young man now desired to 1 
to whom and to what place the sword 
to be sent : and Clara replied with i 
blushes, — ^for she^was conscious of th 
terpretation fo which her expensive 
had exposed her, — *' It is to be ser 
Lieutenant Beaumont, 54th regin 
Lynn Regis." 
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he carriage then drove on ; and both 
xior and Morley, feeling their spirits 
larated by the unusual consciousness 

they were in reality more honest 
I they had thought themselves, talked 
. Jiiughed incessantly. But Clara was 
oppressed by an unpleasant consci- 
aess to speak ; and Davenant, spite of 
better judgement, feit displeased and 
JUS. Nor were these emotions un- 
ed with pique, though he knew he 
.tio right to feel it ; and he showed 
feeling by carefully avoiding to look 
>T speak to Clara, and by seeming to 
wholly engrossed by Eleanors be- 
;hing smiles, and to hang enamoured 
ler winning accents. 
ülara saw and feit his neglect, and 
est fancied that the sword had oeca- 
led this marked change in his man- 
" If so," thought she, " he loves 

and is jealous ! and O that I had but 
Elution to declare that Beaumont ne- 
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ver will, nfever can, be more to me than 
he already is !" 

But she could not prevail on herseif 
to volunteer this assufanee, and Dave- 
nant remained undeceived. 

The next morning, as soon as Dave- 
nant came, Morley desired to see him in 
his own study : and when he entered, his 
unele looked so grave and so distant, that 
Davenant asked whether he had oiFended 
him. 

" OfFended me ! No : but you have 
vexed and disappointed me, I own." 

" In what, sir ?" 

I 

" Why, I fear you are trifling with j 
the, affections of a too susceptible girl, 
Sidney." 

" Sir r I 

I 
" Yes ; — :I see veiy clearly that Elea- 

npr loves you, and I think she has somc 

reason to think you love her ; and yet I 

find from her that you have not made j 

her any serious proposals." 
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" Did you ask the question, sir ?" 
" I did ; because on questioning Clara 
alone concerning your behaviour to Elea- 
nor last night, she owned tliat during 
the drive home your behaviour to each 
other was so much that of lovers, that 
she cbncluded you meant to ofFer to 
Eleanor very soon," 

" Miss Delancy said this ?" 
"Yes ; therefore I really think it my 
duty, as Eleanor's guardian, to request 
that you will either desist from your at- 
tentions before the poor girl's peace is 
quite destroyed, or propose to her at 
once." 
" What! before my mind is made up ?" 
" But your mind ought to be made up 
now one way or the other, Sidney." 
" I own it — I own it — And does Miss 
01^ Delancy think I ought to offer to her 

fnend?" 
i " To be sure she does," boldly repUed 
l Morlöy, fancying Clara's opinion had 



( 

i 
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möre weight with his nephew than Ws 
own. 

*' And perhaps she wishes me to oflGar 
to Eleanor ?" 

'' No doubt she does." 1 

'' Did she teil you so ?" 

" Yes ; I am, I am sure she did." 

** Well, sir," said Davenant, " thedie 
is now cast ; and I hope by to-morrowl 
shall have quite resolved to ofFer tö Ek»- 
nor — though I could have wished to hsst 
had more opportunities first of studyiflg . 
her eharacter." 

" Nonsense!" criedMorley; ** doyofl 
not already know that she is a beauty^ » 
great heiress, füll of talents and accom* 
plishments and graces, and that she loves 
you dearly ?" 

'' The last I do not know ; — ^but that 
knowledge, sir, will be, after all, the most 
decisive with me.'* 

They then separated. And as Eleanflf 
that day and the next thought proper to T 
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M>k languid and depressed, before the . 
ay ended, Davenant had offered her his 
aiidy and he left the house her aecepted 
id deelared lover. 

I will not venture to assert that Clara 

Lept much that night, nor that she did 

tot repine at Eleanor's happitless; but 

i was not froni selfish feelings only, and 

^cause she wished Davenant's choice 

Ad fallen on herseif. She was influenced 

Iso by a benevolent fear, that, as Da- 

eiiant was evidently an artless and 

genuous character^ he would not be 

ppy in an union with a woman whose 

bits were of a contrary nature. But 

fate was now deeided, and hers 

she feared. Still she met the blow 

i that dignity of mind which belong- 

•> the integrity of her character, and 

firmly resolved to stniggle with and 

ercome a passion already hopeless, 

which would soon becoinc cri- 

» 

.11. < 
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Eleanor certainly did all slie could to 
increase Clara's secret pain, by the un- 
generous triumph which she expressed; 
for though she more than suspected that 
Clara's feelings towards Davenant were 
very nearly those of love, she made a pa- 
rade of h^r own hopes, and of the tender 
devotion which her lover displayed to- 
wards her. 

Clara thought this conduct very unge- 
nerous ; but she would have excused it, 
had she known that Eleanor's deelaration 
of confidence in Davenant's devoted at- 
tachment was a false one ; and that, as 
she was only too sure, if her guardian 
and herseif had not taken care to impres» 
on his mind a conviction that Clara was 
in love with Mr. Beaumont, his choice 
would never have fallen on her, pique 
B.nd Jea/ousT/ urged the vaunting manner, 
which, though it wounded Clara, proved 
that her happiness was not so secure as 
she declared it to be. 
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Clara's foot contiiuied palnful enough 
For a few days after the oiigageinent uf 
öavenant and Elciuior was known, to 
lUow her to decline going out with tliem 
»ither on morning expeditions or to even- 
Ingparties; andas sheturned thisenforced 
»olitude to the best account, by fortify- 
ng her mind against the further indul- 
^nce of her feelings, she could not be 
$aid to be miserable, thöugh she ^vas 
fery far from being happy. She was also 
iupported by the conseiousness, that no 
)ne but Eleanor suspected her attach- 
nent^ and something whispered her that 
Sleanor would not reveal her weakness 
o Davenant. 

Clara's foot was now considerably bet- 
ier ; and she resolved to decline accom- 
[mnying the lovers no longer. Diiring 
lerconfinement, Morley had heard that no 
tidings had yet been received of the poor 
Karrisons ; butthat, though their credi- 

g2 
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tors had suspected them of a fraüdulent 
bankruptcy, it was thought they were 
living in great pöverty and obscurity 
somewhere in London. Clara, on Hear- 
ing this, would have given a great re- 
ward to any one who could have dis- ' 
covered their abode ; but she could not 
contrive any means of setting about' such 
an inquiry. 

One morning Clara consented to ac- 
company Eleanor and her chaperone, at- 
tended by Davenant, ,to make cheap 
purchases at Flint's on Fish-street-hill. 
Eleanor and Clara being next the door 
when the carriage stopped^ they were 
handed out by Davenant before their 
chaperone ; and while Clara was looking 
round at the passing objects, as she was 
waiting tili the old lady with them should 
have alighted, she saw a man shabbily 
dressed pass on the other side of the 
fitreet with a very quick step, and was 
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convinced that she beheld tlie long-lost 
Mr. Harrison. She conimunicated her 
convictions to Eleanor, who was now 
following the old lady into thc shop ; and 
though Eleanor tried to detain her, she 
instantly^ forgetting her reeent lanieness, 
ran *down the street, keeping the suj)- 
posed Mr. Harrison in sight, tili she 
saw him xlisappear in a shop just round 
the Corner. 

Eleanor and Davenant now came up 
with her as she stopped to take. breath, 
and Davenant chid her for forgetting her 
ioot. 

** How could Ithink of myself," cried 
she, " at such a nionient ! — But I must 
go into that shop after him." > 

" Pray do not/' said Eleanor eagerly : 
" it would be cruelty, andnotkindness, to 
foree Mr. Harrison, if it be really he, to 
be seen against his will." 

And Davenant, who had heard the nus- 
(ortunes and disappearance of the Harri- 
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sons discussed, was inclined to Eleanor's 
opinion. However, as Clara was al- 
ready in the shop, and Davenant fol- 
lowed her, Eleanor was forced to go 
too. 

But there was no Mr. Harrison to 
be Seen. Still, äs Clara was sure that 
she had seen him enter, slie entreated to 
know whether a gentleman of the name 
of Harrison did not lodge there : and after 
a little hesitation the shopman said that 
a person of the name of Harrison and 
his family did certainly occupy the apart« 
ments on their second floor, but that 
they never saw any one. 

** O yes ! I am sure they will see me," 
cried Clara ; and she had scarcely added, 
"take up this card to them," when Mr. 
Harrison^ unconsciouswhat was going for- 
ward, came down stairs and re-entered the 
shop. He Started at seeing Clara and 
Eleanor, and would have retreated : but 
Clara seized his arm ; and bursting inta 
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tears as she gazed on his indigent ap< 
pearance, his pale cheek, and anxious 
countenance, she faltered out, •* My 
dear Mr. Harrison, why have you so long 
and so cfuelly lüdden yourself froin your 
friends.?^" 

£leanor too, but with embarrassment, 
now came forward and reproached him 
as Clara had done ; while Clara begged 
to see his wife and faniily. Excessive 
emotion at first prevented Mr. Harrison 
£rom replying ; but at length he said he ' 
would prepare his wife for the visit, and 
left them. 

" Had I not better return to Flint's," 
said Davenant, ** to the old lady ?'' 

^^ Certainly, certainly," said Eleanor 
eagerly. ^ 

But Clara, who wished him to witness 
a scene which would, she thi)ught, be the 
nieans of interebting him in her friends* 
^ fevour, as she knew his power to serve 
ji them was great, requested him not to ga 
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tili Mr. Harrisoll came back. Whenhe 
did, she presented Davenant to him, whom 
Mr. Harrison remembered when he was 
a boy ; and she askpd if he might not ac- 
company them up-stairs. 

" Certainly," said Harrison ; " it is 
less painful to liave strangers witness our 
change of fortune than friends : — ^but my 
poor wife wishes to see such dear friends 
as yoü and Miss Musgrave ; and if what 
the papers teil us is true, Mr. Davenant 
has a right to foUow Miss Musgrave any • 
where." 

Davenant smiled, Eleanor blushed, 
Clara sighed, and foUowed Harrison up 
the dark and narrow stairs, which led to 
a large, low, dark room looking into a 
couTt, where three fine girls were busily 
employed working muslin for a mainte- 
nance (as they afterwards learnt), and a 
fourth was copying music. 

As soon as the poor girls saw Clara and 
Eleanor, they ran up to them, and hang- 
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g f ondly round them, wept out a wel- 
(me ; while both their visitors were too 
uch afFected at the evidences of in- 
gence and virtuous induatry around 
lem, to be able to speak: — nor was 
layenant an uninoved spectator of the 
jene. 

A door which led to an inner apart- 
jent now opened, and Mrs. Harrison 
ppeared, leaning on the arm of herhus- 
and and. Walking with difficulty ; while 
in her pale face and meagre person few 
races remained of that excelling love- 
iness which had so long provoked the 
envy of Mrs. Somerville, and had been 
one of the causes of her present. di- 
stress. 

She reeeived Clara and Eleanor with« 
great afFection, and declared they were 
the only friends of her better days whom» 
she could bear to see, because sh e was 
^ure that they had no • pleasur e in wit-- 

g5 
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möre weight with bis nephew than h 
own. 

" And perhaps she wishes me to off 
toEleanor?" 

*' No doubt she does." 

*' Did she teil you so ?" 

" Yes ; I am, I am sure she did/' 

" Well, sir," said Davenant, " thed 
is now east ; and I hope by to-morrow 
shall have quite resolved to ofFer to El« 
nor — though I eould have wished to hai 
had more opportunities first of studjdn 
her character." 

" Nonsense!" criedMorley; ** doyc 
not already know that she is a beauty, 
great heiress, füll of talents and aecon 
plishments and graces, and that she lov< 
you dearly ?" 

*' The last I do not know ; — ^but thi 
knowledge, sir, will be, after all, the mo 
decisive with me." 

They then separated. And as Elean< 
tha't day and the next thought proper t 
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look langiiid and depressed, before the . 
day ended, Davenant had offered her bis 
hand, and he left the house her accepted 
and declared lover. 

I will not venture to assert that Clara 
stept much that night, nor that she did 
not repine at Eleanor's happiriess; bufr 
it was not from selfish feelings only, and 
because she wished Davenant's choice 
had fallen on herseif. She was influenced 
also by a benevolent fear, that, as Da- 
venant was evidently an artless and 
ingenuous character, he would not be 
happy in an union with a woman whose 
habits were of a contrary nature. But 
his fate was now decided, and hers 
too she feared. Still she met the blow 
with that dignity of mind which belc«g- 
ed to the integrity of her character, and 
was firmly resolved to struggle with and 
to overcome a passion already hopeless, 
and which would soon becoine cri- 
minal. 

VOL. II. t: 
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Eleanor certainly did all slie could to 
increase Clara's secret pain, by the un- 
generous triumph which she expressed ; 
for though she more than suspected that 
Clara's feelings towards Davenant were 
very nearly those of love, she made a pa- 
rade of h^r own hopes, and of the tender 
devotion which her lover displayed to- 
wards her. 

Clara thought this conduct very unge- 
nerous ; but she would have excused it, 
had she known that Eleanor's deelaration 
of eonfidence in Davenant's devoted at- 
tachment was a false one ; and that, as 
she was only too sure, if her guardian 
and herseif had not taken care to impress 
on bis mind a conviction that Clara was 
in love with Mr. Beaumont, bis choiee 
would never have fallen on her, pique 
BXidJealousT/urged the vaunting manner, 
which, though it wounded Clara, proved 
that her happiness was not so secure as 
she declared it to be. 
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Clara's foot continiied painful enough 
for a few days after the engagement of 
Davenant and Eleanor was known, to 
allow her to decline going out with them 
either on morning expeditions or to even- 
ingparties; andas sheturned thisenforced 
solitude to the best aecount, by fortify- 
ing her mind against the further indul- 
gence of her feelings, she could not be 
Said to be miserable, thöugh she w^s 
very far from being happy. She was also 
supported by the conseiousQess, that ho 
one but Eleanor suspected her attach* 
ment, and something whispered her that 
Eleanor would not reveal her weakness 
to Davenant. 

Clara's foot was now considerably bet- 
ter ; and she resolved to decline accom- 
panying the lovers no longer. During 
hereonfinement, Morley had heard that no 
tidings had yet been received of the poor 
Harrisons ; butthat, though their credi- 

g2 
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tors had suspected theni of a fraüdulent 
bankruptcy, it was thought they were 
living in great pöverty and obscurity 
somewhere in London. Clara, on hear- 
ing this, would have given a great re- 
ward to any one who could have dis- 
covered their abode ; but she could not 
contrive any means of setting about' such 
an inquiry. 

One morning Clara consented to ac- 
company Eleanor and her chaperone^ at- 
tended by Davenant, /to make cheap 
purchases at Flint's on Fish-street-hill. 
Eleanor and Clara being next the door 
when the carriage stopped^ they were 
handed out by Davenant before their 
chaperone ; and while Clara was looking 
round at the passing objects, as she was 
waiting tili the old lady with them should 
have alighted, she saw a man shabbily 
dressed pass on the other side of the 
fitreet with a very quick step, and was 
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convinced that she beheld the long-lost 
Mr. Harrisoii. She communicated her 
convictions to Eleanor, who was now 
follouing the old lady into the shop ; and 
though Eleanor tried to detain her, she 
instantly^ forgetting her reeent lameness, 
ran 'down the street, keeping-the sup- 
posed Mr. Harrison in sight, tili she 
saw him disappear in a shop just round 
the comer» 

Eleanor and Davenant now came up 
with her as she stopped to take, breath, 
and Davenant chid her for forgetting her 
foot. 

*' How could I think of myself," cried 
she, " at such a moment ! — ^But I must 
go into that shop after him." > 

" Pray do not," said Eleanor eagerly i 
" it would be cruelty, andnotkindness, to 
force Mr, Harrison, if it be really he, to 
be Seen against his will." 

And Davenant, who had heard the mis- 
lortunes and disappearance of the Harri- 
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, sons discussed, was inclined to Eleanor's 
opinion. However, as Clara was al- 
ready in the shop, and Davenant fol- 
lowed her, Eleanor was forced to go 
too. 

But there was no Mr. Harrison to 
be seen. Still, äs Clara was sure that 
she had seen hijn enter, she entreated to 
know whether a gentleman of the name 
of Harrison did not lodge there : and after 
a little hesitation the shopman said that 
a person of the name of Harrison and 
his family did certainly occupy the apart- 
ments on their second floor, but that 
they never saw any one. 

" O yes ! I am sure they will see me,'* 
cried Clara ; and she had scarcely added, 
"take up this card to them," when Mr. 
Harrison^ unconsciouswhat was going for- 
ward, came down stairs and re-entered the 
shop. He Started at seeing Clara and 
Eleanor, and would have retreated : but 
Clara seized his arm ; and bursting into 
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tears as she gazed on his indigent ap- 
pearance, his pale cheek, and anxious 
countenance, she faltered out, " My 
dear Mr. Harrison, why have you so long 
and so eruelly hidden yourself from your 
friends ?" 

Eleanor too, but with embarrassment, 
now came forward and reproached him 
as Clara had done ; while Clara begged 
to see his wife and family. Excessive 
emotion at first prevented Mr. Harrison 
firom replying ; but at length he said he ' 
would prepare his wife for the visit, and 
left them. 

" Had I not better return to Flint's," 
said Davenant, " to the old lady ?" 

^^ Certainly, eertainly," said Eleanor 
eagerly. ' 

But Clara, who wislied him to witness 
a scene which would, she thought, be the 
means of interebting him in her friends* 
favour, as she knew his power to serve 
them was great, requested him not to ga 
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tili Mr. Harrisoll came back. \Vhen he 
did, she presented Davenant to him, whom 
Mr. Harrison remembered when he was 
a boy ; and she askpd if he might not ac- 
coinpany them up-stairs. 

" Certainly," said Harrison ; " it is 
less painful to liave strangers witness cur 
change of fortune than friends : — but my 
poor wife wishes to see such dear friends 
as yoü and Miss Musgrave ; and if what 
the papers teil us is true, Mr. Davenant 
has a right to foUow Miss Musgrave any 
where." 

Davenant smiled, Eleanor blushed, 
Clara sighed, and foUowed Harrison up 
the dark and narrow stairs, which led to 
a large, low, dark room looking into a 
court, where three fine girls were busily 
employed working muslin for a mainte- 
nance (as they afterwards learnt), and a 
füurth was copying musie. 

As soon as the poor girls saw Clara and 
iileanor, they ran up to them, and hang- 
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ing f ondly round tfaem, wept out a wel- 
come ; while both tbeir yisitors were too 
much affected at the evidences of in- 
digence and virtuous itidustry around 
them, to be able to speak: — nor was 
Davenant an unmoved spectator of the 
scen'e. 

A door which led to an inner apart- 
ment now opened, and Mrs. Harrisoni 
appeared, leaning on the arm of herhus<- 
band and, Walking with difficulty ; while' 
on her pale face and meagre personfew 
traces remained of that exeelHng love-- 
liness which bad so long provoked the 
envy of Mrs. Somerville, and bad been: 
one of the causes of her present. di-- 
stress. 

She received Clara and Eleanor with- 
great atFection, and declared tbey were 
the only friends of her better days whom^ 
she could bear to see, because sb e was 
fiure that they hud no-pleasure in wit-- 
c5 
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nessing a scene like the present ; and If 
Mr. Davenant was warthy (and she did 
not doubt but he was) the band of Elea- 
nor Musgrave, she knew he would com- 
miserate as strongly as they did, what 
she might call undeserved obloquy and 
misfortune. 

Mrs. Harrison was now placed on a 
couch by her affeetionate husband ; aBd 
as she lay there supported by pillowSi 
her visitors sat near her, in order that 
they might hear what she said, as her 
illness had rendered her voice faint ; and 
her husband seated himself on the couch 
by her. 

*^ My dear friend," said Clara, *^ I was 
not prepared to see you so very ill — ^but 
you are better^ I hope ? " 

^' Yes ; for since my girls and their 
father have procured employment I am 
happier ; and äs medicine and attendance 
are very expensive things, you know, I 
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cannot afford to be ill ; and If I get well, 
I can perhaps earn money too." 

** Oh ! my dear young friends," cried 
Harrison, "tliere is the pang, the greatest 
pangof all — to see that woman, rieh, well- 
born, and accustomed to luxuries, now 
in this miserable unhealthy place, and 
talking of working for her bread ! " 

** It must not be — it shall not be," cried 
Clara and Eleanor at once, and Davenant 
tiimed away. 

"It must be, or we must submitto 
owepecuniary Obligation ; and my pride is 
notyet sunk so low," saidMrs. Harri- 
son. 

At this moment a fine boy of about 
three years old ran* up stairs, and 
bounded intothe room, saying, "Mamma, 
Papa, don*t you know it is my birth-day, 
and that I always used to have a phim- 
pudding for my dinner ? but Mary says 
she can't make one now." 

Thi^ artless remonstrance occasioned 
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a silence of a minute or two. At length 
Mr. Hanrison, seating the little pleader 
on his knee, said in a hoarse voice, 
" My dear James, we never mean to 
keep birth-days in our family again ; 
but Mary may buy you two ' penny- 
wprth of raisins, as you are a good child 
arid itis your birth-day:" and the de- 
lighted child, after struggling to get from 
Clara who wanted to kiss him, because 
he was so eager to procure the plums, 
ran out of the room in a transport of in- 
fantinejoy. 

"Nono," said Mr. Harrison, "poor 
' child! thy parents have had enough of 
keeping birth-days. — I supposeyouknow, 
young ladies, that our present misfor- 
tunes are whoUy owing to that litde 
dance we gave to celebrate the return of 
our son Richard, on his birth-day .^ '* 

" No, indeed we did not," said Clara 
with great emotion, casting a side look 
at Eleanor, who turned excessively pale. 
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** Yes, some one was so cruel as to go 
d teil the Somervilles — No, to tellMrs. 
imerville, that we had fine Company, 
le miisic, fine wines, — such as Cham« 
igne, and, I believe, Burgundy ; pines, 
apes ; in sbort — such a suppper as even 
our best days we could not have pur-? 
ased« and which was, you know^ entire- 
made up of tbe renmants of presents 
Ten US by our friends. ITiis made Mr» 
jmerville conclude I had niade a secret 
irse and a fraudulent bankruptcy : there- 
re, when I had the prospect of getting 
to a lucrative trade, he refused to sign 
ly certificate, and even persuaded my 
ther creditors, formerly my well wishers, 
) believe with him, that I was a dishonest 
lan, nay I might say a villain . Being thus 
eprived of reputation, I could not bear 
remain where I fancied every eye I 
met reproached me ; and we removed to 
^ndon, resolving to hide ourselves froni 
^ery one : while the remittances which 
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my eldest son in India had sent n 
were all expended veiy soon, in trying ■ 
restore that dear sufFerer, whose heall 
sunk under the consciousness of disgrac 
though she knew it to be unmeritec 
and at length we were forced to remo\ 
hither," 

" But why," cried Clara, "did you n< 
apply to US to clear your aspersed hm 
to Mr. Somerville ? '* 

^* You were in London, and he refiise 
even to see or hear from me." 

" But he is in London now, and w« 
will go to him directly,** said Eleanor ri 
sing, trembling in every linib. 

" It is too late now," said Mr. Harri- 
son; " the business is disposed of.*' 

" But another business may be pro* 
cured,** cried Davenant ; " nay, it shd 
be procured." And the sanguine Clart 
already saw what she wished accom* 
plished. 

"You are very good,'*said the husband 
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and wife ; and the latter added, " But 
Mr. Somerville is an inipracticable man 
— or rather his wife is an inipracticable 
woman: and I do not knjw why exactly, 
but she always seemed to hate me, yet I 
never gave her any offence." 

** Yes, you did — the greatest offence 
possible," cried Eleanor : " you were far 
more beautiful, more aniiable, and inore 
admired than herself ; and though not 
richer than she was, you lived in a more 
elegant style and kej)t better Company.** 

^*Iwish she could see me now," meekly 
replied Mrs. Harrison glancing her faded 
eyes first on herself and then round the 
room, " and I think her malice towards 
me would be soon at an end." 

Eleanor started from her seat, and 
turning to the window sobbed audibly; 
while Davenant, pleased with emotion 
whicb hc attributed to genuine sensibi- 
lity, tenderly tried to soothe her irritated 
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feelings, by whispering promises to be a 
frknd to Mr. Hsurison. 

**Butcan you eure her evident diseaseH 
— can you restore her to what she was be» 
fore ?" Here her sobs redoubled^ 

"O dear Eleanor !" said Mr. Harrison> 
" would such hearts as yours wer« more 
common ! But indeed we were shocked 
and surprised to find we had a secret 
foe; — for who, but some one who hated 
US, could have told Mrs. Somerville such 
lies^oncerningourparty ? andwethought» 
except Mrs. Somerville, we had not an 
enemy in the world," 

Clara now looked earnestly at Elea- 
nor, and saw her bosom heave convul* 
sively. 

"By the bye," continued Mrs. Harri- 
son, "some one assured us it u^as you, or 
Miss Delancy, Eleanor, who gave Mu 
Somerville such a false and fatal de- 
scxiptionof ouj entertainment. But Iknev/ 



t 
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; could not be, and I was quite angry at 
ny one's daring to accuse you." 

Eleanor 8 good feelings were now for- 
ibly awakened by the voice of com- 
unction, and giving wuy to their dic- 
ates she precipitated lierself at the feet 
►f Mrs. Ilarrison ; and seizing her band 
xclaimed, "But it was I who did you 
bis injury: — yet not as an enemy; but a 
riehd : I did it to tease your known enemy 
Wfrs. Somerville, — and you know the 
est. But I shall never forgive myself 
;s longas I live!" 

Surprise, consternation and sorrow, 
low kept every one silent but Clara, who 
agerly assured Mrs. Harrison thatElea- 
lor had injured her itiost uneonsciously, 
ind that she deeply lamented that Mrs. 
Elarrison had not instantly informed 
Eleanor of the charge, as by that means 
ül would have been cleared up. 

'** But how could I bear to wound her 
feelings by telling her of so severe an 
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accusation against her, which I did noi 
believe she deserved ? But rise, Miss 
Musgrave, pray do — I forgive you." 

"But I shall never forgive myself,* 
Said Eleanor as she rose. 

While a sort of uncomfortable silence 
had now stolen over the whole family ci 
Harrison, which Eleanor eagerly broke 
by repeated solicitations to drive directfy 
to Mr. Somerville*s, Davenant told Mr. 
Harrison that he had ä particular and 
great favour to beg of him; which was, that 
he would set ofF immediately, for him, to 
bis estate in Surrey. " I understand, sir,* 
said he, "that you were bred to thelai^; 
but relinquished it for a very lucrati?e ; 
trade. You are therefore, as a quondam j 
lawyer, and a man of business, the very 
person I want. I find my late uncle had 
a dishonest steward,. and 1 want somi 
one to go and see if he cannot be made 
to disgorge someofhisill-gotten wealthsl 
— but, sir, you must not delay a day.*' And 
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the gratified Harrison, really deceived by 
Davenanfs manner into believing that he 
wanted bis assistance, and preferred bim 
on the occasion froin a conviction of 
his mtegrity,eagerly expressed hiswilling- 
nes8 to set ofF directly ; wbile Eleanor 
and Clara, who suspected Davenant's 
motive, found it difficult to suppress the 
tears of pleasure and approbation. 

"Now, sir,** saidDavenant, *^ let ine speak 
toyou below stairs ;*' andwben they re- 
tumed, Harrison said he was going Jo 
take a place in the coach and get his 
best suit out of pawn : in the ineanwhile 
he begged his girls to pack hini up soine 
Unen, &c. 

" You may think me a poor foolish 
Woman/'cried his agitated wife; "but the . 
^dea that I shall see you, Alfred, look 
r*ike a gentleman again is very delightful 
to me ! ** while Harrison, pressing Da- 
^enant's hand, nodded adieu to the rest. 
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for he could not speak, and ran down 
stairs. 

In a few minutes more, (and wliile 
Davenant was assuring Mrs. Harrison 
Chat his pride woiild not allow him to 
suffer tlie wife and children of his agent, 
as he was now proud to call Mr. Harrison, 
to reinahi in such lodgings as these,) tbe 
little boy burst into the room, saying, ' 
" Papa had sent in a great big piece of 
cold plum Pudding, which was. to bc 
fried for dinner»" 

" Parents are weak fond creatures, you 
see,"criedMrs. Harrison, smilingthrougb 
tears ; " but I see, sir,. that my husband 
considers this as a day of rejoicing, owing 
to your kindness ; — and especially as, 
through your means, young ladies, we 
hope to be restored to our good nanie." 

" I §hall not know a moment's peace 
tili I have convinced Mr. Somerville»* 
Said Eleanor ; " and this terrible lessott 
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! not, I trust, be \o>l on ine in future 



«9 



* Amen/' saul ])avi'p.;»nt solemnly; 
l Bleanor feit rebuked aiul ashained. 
[}avenant now uAd Mrs. IlarriMni that, 
her guardian tili her husband return- 
, he sbould insist on finding bealtbier 
1 better lodgings for lier, and sliould 

in seareh of them innnediatelv. 
Mrs. Harrison, wbo was now quite 
ercoine with all tbat had passed^^ was 
ally too weary to object, even if she bad 
4 the inclincition : and gracefuUy beg- 
ng Davenant to believe sbe vnis sensible 
. she ought to be of bis delicate atten- 
3ns, she pressed Clara's band, kissed 
leanor, wbo threw berself sobbing on 
er neck, and tben desired her eldest 
aughter to lead her to her cbaniber. 

Clara and Eleanor tben followed Da- 
enant, wbo had gone to call up the car- 
iage; and after they were seated, they 
rove to Flint's, to take up their wonder- 
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ing and half-angry companion« They 
then, as they were not far from Clapham, 
drove thither over London -bridge, by 
Davenant's desire, in search of lodgings; 
and having found very, convenient ones 
on the edge of Clapham-common, whicii 
oould be entered that evening, they re- 
entered London over West minster-bridge^ 
and drove to the house of Mr. Soraer* 
ville. They luckily found him at home: 
and Clara, notwithout tears, described her 
successful efFort to foUow Mr. HarrisoOi 
smd the whöle scene of his poverty and bis 
distress. She then described the agony 
of Eleanor, at finding that his misery and 
his injured fame proeeeded from her false 
Statement to Mrs. Somerville. Here 
Eleanor, the self-judged Eleanor, took 
up the narrative ; andi with all the elo* 
quence of compunction and of truth, con- 
fessed even her viotives for the Statement 
which she gave ; and earnestly conjured 
Mr. Somerville, if he still believed Mr. 
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Harrison a fraudulent bankrupt^ to go 
and visit him at bis lodgings in the 
city. 

Mr. Somerville, who was really a good- 
natured man, could not resist the evi- 
dence now brought before hini ; and he 
expressed bis sorrow for having been 
made the Instrument of such sufTering 
to a man wbom he had once so highly 
esteemed. 

*^ Then, sir," cried Davenant, ** I trust 

that you will instantly set about signing 

[ the certificate yourself, and convincing 

( the other creditors of this injured man*s 

\' entire innoeence; — and if necessary I 

will draw up a paper of the whole for 

ihese ladies to sign." 

" I trust it is not necessary, sir," said 
Mr. Somerville. And the visitors de- 
parted, leaving Mr. Somerville rather 
perplexed to know how bis wife would re- 
lish the communication which he had to 
tnake to her, when she returned from her 
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drive in the Park. But when he ga' 
her a detail of Mrs. Harrison's ill lool 
and altered person, and described minut 
ly her excessive indigence, aiid the coii 
plete humiliation whieh herpride and th 
of her husband had received, she loob 
and spoke most graciously; and qui 
approved her husband's going instant 
to the creditors, that " the poor ma 
Harrison" might be enabled to get s 
honest livelihood some way or other j 
soon as possible. 

But the benevolent being who was h 
come deeply interested in the fate of tl 
Harrisons, and the more so because h 
affianced wife had occasioned their suißFe 
ings, did not intendthat *Hhe poor ma 
Harrison" should get an " honest livel 
hood" in any way but the best possible 
and having learnt in what house 1 
had been ofFered a share of the bus 
ness, he went to the principal partne 
who, from a Knowledge of Harrisor 
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abilities and integrity, had offered liiin 
the share ; and he found, as he expected, 
that that share was disposed of; but 
finding also that a much inore consider* 
able share was still to be obtained, he 
resolved to purchase it for Mr. Ilarri- 
son, — and to be paid five per cent. for 
the money so advanced. Then with a 
lightened heart Davenant rejoined Clara 
and Eleanor, having hired a glass coach> 
in which, after a hasty dinner at five, he 
desired them to call on the Harrisons, 
and convey them to their lodgings — giv- 
ing Mrs. Harrison a certain sum as part 
of the salary in advance which he had 
settled on her husband as bis agent. 

The commission was a delightful one, 
though the delight had to poor Eleanor 
considerable drawbacks ; but Clara's eyes 
were brilliant with benevolent pleasure. 
Clara's brow was unconscious of any 
cloud which conscious error had gathered 

VOL. II. H 
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there : and while Davenant looked at her, 
he again thought the poor lieutenant was 
a very rieh and envlable man. 

I shall only add on this subject, that 
Mrs. Hamson suflfered herseif and chil- 
dren to be removed to the country lodg- 
ing ; arxd that her health was so mucfa 
restored by the country air, by better 
food, and byrecovered peace of mind, 
that when Mr. Harrison retumed to 
town at the end of a fortnight, in con- 
sequence of a letter from Davenant, 
the affectionate husband shed tears of 
joy and thankfulness^ as he held his 
once more smiling wife to his heart. 
The business on which Davenant sent for 
him raised his happiness to its cHmax: 
and in a few weeks he was one of the 
principal partners In a long-established 
and safe house in the metropolis ; and 
his wife and children were restored to 
their Situation in society. 
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Areparations were now making for the 
larriage of Davenant and Eleanor ; when 
leformer was forced to go into Surreyon 
jsiness, as he really had employed a 
sry acute lawyer, though he was not 
et gone down, to transact for him the 
•U^ess on which, merely as an excuse 
tf giving him money, he had employed 
4x. Harrison. To Surrey therefore he 
?ent, meaning to stay a few days at his 
State. 

He had not been gone long, when he 
RTote to Eleanor, and informed her that 
le was unexpectedly obliged to hasten to 
lAother part of the country, to see an old 
^iead whom he had known in India, as 
»Iiat friend was, he found, involved in a 
üiW-suit, and wanted to see him ; and that 
Jbis unfortunate circumstance would de- 
•ain him longer away from London. 

Two days after, Eleanor was informed 
})at a gentleman wished to see her ; and 

h2 
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as soon as she entered the room, the said 
gentleman put a paper and a guinea in 
her band, told her he came from Mr. 
Darby, Sir Riebard Mildred's solicitor, 
and vanished before Eleanor could re* 
Cover her presence of mind. On open- 
ing the 'paper, she found that it was a 
subpoena to appear as Sir Richard Mil- 
dred's witness, at a trial for defamation, 
in which George Bellamy, gentleman, 
was plaintifF, and Sir Richard Mildred, 
baronet, defendant. Eleanor nearly faint- 
ed at this terrible summons ; — and Claß 
and Morley, who now entered the room, 
were startled at her excessive paleness 
and agitation : but Clara was at no losi 
to account for it, wlien she read the paper 
which Eleanor gave her. It was noW 
Eleanor's painful task to explain thewhok 
business to her guardian, conjuring liiiö 
to save her, if he could, from appearin^ 
in a court of justice ; which she thougW 
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might be prevented if Sir Richard was 
infoniied th«it she inust on oath unsay 
the strengest part of what shc had ad- 
vanced, and thorefore mustiiijure ratluT 
than serve his cause. 

" Have you then been so base," cricd 
Morley, ** as to say, and thereby injure 
an innocent man, what you cannot 
8wear ? I blush for you, and have a niind 
to leavc you to the public disgrace which 
you merit." 

Clara could have said, " She merits 
not disgrace, according to your ownprin- 
ciples, sir : for you know you always say 
ihere is no härm in a little luhite hjing ; 
«hd you saw no barm in Bleanor's lies 
toMrs. Soinerville." 

" You forget, sir, I did not niean to 
injure Mr. Bellamy," replied Eleanor in 
a faltering voice. 

" No, nor Mrs. Ilarrison," observed 
Clara; ** and yet you sce what unexpected 
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mischief may attend any deviation frorJ 
truth." 

" There! don't preach, Clara," cne< 
Morley ; " but let us see what is to b 
done in this bad business." 

At this moment a letter was broug^ 
to Mr. Morley, from Sir Richard Kfil 
dred, stating that, on finding Mr. Bä 
lamy was candidate for the place c 

master to a free-school at \ 

Surrey, he had thought it his dutj^t 
write to those in whose handis the a{ 
pointment to it was vested, to say " tJri 
Mr. Bellamy, though a man of lettei 
and learning. Was not a fit person to b 
intrusted with such a charge, as he hai 
treated a son of his cruelly, and inflictö 
on him such corporal punishraent ai 
no master ought to inflict for any crinw 
whatever; he having actually dragg^ 
him hy the hair of the head into the mid 
die of the room ; and that the hair hai 
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ieen literally torn off in morcplaccs than 



one. 



In consequence of this letter — a übel as 
the law called it (it having been written 
atidcirculated) — Mr. Bellainy wasrefused 
the appointment ; and had therefore 
brought an action for daniages agaihst Sir 
Richard, who was consequently obliged 
k- to sumnion Miss Musgrave as bis witness ; 
and he concluded the subpoena would 
h6 served that day, as the assizes would 
commence the day after the next, at 
Guildford, the county town. 

" Well, this will be ncagreeable sur- 
prise to my poor nephew, Miss Mus- 
grave," observed Morley. 
[ "O sir ! must he küow it.^" cried 
Eleanor. 

" How can it be concealed, if you ap- 
pear in a court?" 

In bitter regrets on Eleanor's side, 
in very severe animadversions on her 
guardian's, and in frultless attenipts 
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from Clara to console Eleanor and paci 
Morley, while she urged their settii 
ofF immediately in search of Sir Richai 
whose letter was dated ^'Guildford," t 
day passed. 

The next day brought a still m 
perplexing letter to Eleanor, from 1 
venant ; in which he informed her t 
the friend whom he had Unown in In 
was a friend of hers, Mr. Bellamy ; j 
that on his arrival at his house he foi 
him in a difficult Situation out of wl 
he had fortunately remembered it 
in her power to deliver him, as she \ 
he had sinee recoUected, a witness 
the whole of the alleged assault 
Master Mildred : and as he hoped, 1 
private examination of witnesses, anc 
referring the business to arbitration; 
prevent the matter from Coming to a 1 
suit, Mr. Bellamy earnestlyrequested 
to set off with her guardian and frienc 
Guildford ; that by bearing her testim 
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in ins defence shc luight convince Sir 
Richard of bis error, and induce hiin 
to retract tlie charge tliat had prcvcnt- 
,cd bis election ; which, liowever, ho 
trusted would still take place, if tlie ac- 
^Jusation against him was gotten ridof. 

*^ Well," Said Morley, " you are really, 
Miss Eleanor, like the bat in tbe fable 
öow; and bave tbe singular, and I niust 
tty dishonourable distinction of being 
wbpcenaed on botb sides, as a friend to 
^ relied on ! ü niy poor bigli-souled 
nephew! wbatwill be feel wben bebears 
"118 ! But conie, let us order borses, 
^d set off for Guildford." And Eleanor, 
^^erwhebned witb a variety of painful 
^lings, found berself very soon on tbe 
öfid to Surrey. 
■The journey was not made niore plea- 
^'it to ber by tbe observations wbieb 
^sionally escaped lier guardiau, wbo 
^^d not help owning tbat be tbougbt 

h5 
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the present a much worse busmöss Ü 
that of Harrison*s, and that he fca 
his nephew would never get oveif 
Eleanor tvished to be able to say, "Tl 
let hlm break with me änd welcoin 
But a sense of conseious degradat 
kept down her pfride of heart, and she 
mained silent and unhappy. 

Clara meanwhlle was not equally i 
happy, but she Was equally silent. i 
too thought that Davenant would 
shocked at this new proof of EleaD( 
laxity of principle as it appeäl-ed to h 
and she feit that he had an opportun 
of breaking, if he wished it, an engaj 
ment whicb, she was sure, would be 
him the source of future unhappine 
and disinterestedly even, without t 
view to herseif, Clara could not grievc 
the probable result of this afFair, esj 
cially as she was convineed Eleanor t 
not love Davenant ; and she even s\ 
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pected that, if ihe loved any one, it was 
aCaptain Lethbridge, alieutenant in the 
guards. 

When they reaclied Guildford, Moriey 
inquired at the first inn to which they 
drove, whether Sir Richard Mildred was 
there, and they found that he was : and 
while Eleanor, nearly fainting, threw 
herseif on Clara's Shoulder, Moriey 
dighted and went into the hoiise. He 
sbon came back, to say that he found 
Mr. Bellamy with his friends and law- 
yers, and Sir Richard with his, were tlien 
metjto settle matters amicably if possi- 
ble, and prevent the business from going 
into a court of justice ; that they were 
only just assembled, and that Eleanor 
could not have arrived at a more fortu- 
nate moment. 

** But who," thought Eleanor, ^* arc 
Mr. Bellamy's friends ? Surely Dave- 
^ant is one of them." And her knees 
^embled tinder her so much, that she 
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could scarcely walk, though supportedby 
Clara. 

As Morley expected, when he desired 
to be shown into Sir Richard's apart- 
ment, he was told that he was engaged, 
and could not be spoken with. But 
having desired the waiter to say thai 
Mr. Morley and Miss Musgrave wer^ 
waiting for admission, they heard Sil 
Richard and Mr. Bellamy both ex 
claim, *^ Miss Musgrave! How for 
tunate!" in a tone of joy; for eacl 
thought that her evidence would be fa 
Yourable to him and bis cause ; and thi 
consciousness did not render Eleanor 
trembling limbs more steady as she en 
tered the room. 

As soon as Davenant saw her he rai 
to meet her ; and observing her excessiv 
paleness and agitation, he tenderly sai 
in a low voice, *• Dear girl, how kind i 
was in you to come so soon ! But wh 
thie emotion ? Remember, you are no 
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court of justice^but amougst friends.** 
1 as he drew her arm under his, while 
•a supported her on tlie other side, he 

within himself, ** I did not think 
had had so much shrinking delicacy 
riing." 

Ir Richard rose on Eleanor*s entrance, 
for himy made her a most gracious 
, But Bellamy eagerly took her hand 
»aid, " llianks, dear Miss Mus- 
e ; now you are conie all will go w^U 

me." 

Now, Mr. Lennox," said Sir Richard 
pously to his counsel, " now, sir, 
wdll hear niy complete justification ; 
lis young lady, and a most respect- 
young lady, is my sole and sufficient 

K?2/r witness !" cried Bellamy; " she 
!«^, sir : / sent for her, sir." 
And I suhpomäed her, sir," said Sir 
ard in a tliundering voice, while Bel- 
looked at Eleanor with surprise and 
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snspicion ; and Davenant whispered her 
•' That man is certainly mad ; — ^what does 
he meah ? -' 

*' Büt, sir, I have the honour to call 
Miss Musgrave my friend," eried Bel- 
lamy ; ** and as she witnessed all that 
passed at tlie moment of the pretended 
assault, I requested her to come hither— 
and here she is/' 

•• Mt. Bellamy," said Sir Richard, '' I 
must still repeat my assurance, that 
though you might send for Miss Mus- 
grave, I siibposnaed her. Answer, ma- 
dam, did I not?" 

*• You did, sir," she replied in a voice 
scereely audiblefrom emotion. 

** You hear," observed Sir Richard : 
*^ Nowthen putafewquestionstothelady, 
Mr. Lennox:*' and Davenant, involunta- 
rily withdrawifig his arm from Eleanor's, 
whose conTusion now seemed to him to look 
more like shame than modesty, awaited 
what was to follow in painful alarm. 
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To his first questions, such as Was she 

with Lady Sophia at Mr. Bellamy's oa 

such a day.^ and so on, she answered in 

the affirmative ; but when he asked her 

'tfrhether she did not see Mr. Bellamy 

drag Master Mildred by the hair of the 

kead into the middle of the room, she 

replied in an audible voice, and in an 

impressive manner, ** No, I did not.'* 

♦* You did not!'* vociferated Sir« 
Riehard : *^ Recollect yourself, madam» 
and do not force me to regret that we are 
not in court, and that you are not exa» 
tnined on your oath, madam." 

** You are severe, sir," cried Davenant ; 
•* I shall not allow this lady to be in- 
^ulted.*" 

*^ Well then, madam," observed Mr. 
Lennox, ** if you did not see that, what 
did you see?" 

** Through the window I saw Mr, ' 
Bellamy drag Master Mildred into the 
middle of the room.** 
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" Aye, through the window only; 
therefore it might still be by the hair of 
the head." 

*' I hope I may be allowed to say, sir, 
that the window being quite open, I coidd 
See as well as if I had been in the roora, 
and Mr. Bellamy did not touch Master 
Mildred's head." 

« 

^' But did you not, madam," said Sir 
Richard, '^ teil nie a different story.^" 

" I confirmed a different story by my 
* Yes,' and I own it to my shame." 

" And, madam, did you not' say you 
saw marks of hair having been torn ofF, on 
Master Mildred's head ; and the markof 
fingers on his cheek ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" And did not Augustus say that Mr* 
Bellamy had done it.^ — and did not yoU 
believe him .^" 

^* No; nor didl ever say that I be- 
lieved him. I believed then, and I do 
now, that the hair was torn off p.i)d tb^ 
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blow givai by a little boy whom Mr. 
Bellamy also dragged by the arm iiito the 
middle of the room, whose ear was then 
bleeding from a bite which Master Mil- 
dred had given him." 

"And pray, madam," said Sir Richard, 
" if I am to believe that you are speak- 
ing the truth now, what was your motive 
for telling me a falsehood ? You know 
it was from my reliance on your integrity 
that I took my son from that admirable 
inaster, in whom I had before such con- 
fidence ; and I think, madam, the injured 
Mr. Bellamy called you fiisfriend'' 

** He did me, I own, more honour 
^han I deserve, sir," replied Eleanor, 
^Ursting into tears ; *^ but I was then and 
^ni now his most sincere friend, and 
^^ver thougbt that I should seem or be 
^^is enemy." ■ 

**Explain, madam." 
*' Sir, Lady Sophia with many tears 
^^^d entreaties conjured me to say as she 
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Said, and to confirm her declaratian that 
she saw Mr. Bellamy drag her son into^ 
the iniddle of the room by the hair of bis 
head, as she declared that it would MD 
her to havc her son go back to that school^ ^ 
and she knew, sir, you would not believc 
her unless I confirmed what she assert-' : 
ed : therefore, sir, as Mr. Bellamy töM 
her she would do him a favour by taking; ; 
her son away, I thought I was obli^ng»' 
not hurting my respected friend, by say- 
ing * Yes,* when I ought in conscience, 
I own, to hare said * No.' " | 

" So then," whispered Morley to Da- ^ 
venant, ^* it was only a white lie tX last; 
no malice in it.'* 

" Only a white Ue !" murmured out 
Davenant with a deep sigh. 

*^ And what you have now said, nia* 
dam, you are willing to confirm on oath, 
are you ? " 

*• I am : nay I implore, sir^ to be put 
on ray oath.'' 
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** Be it SO then» madam ; I am a ma« 

gistrate» and can receive it.*" 

Davenant and Morley were now each 

i going angrily to intcrfere, when Clara 

,^ pressed forward and begged to be heard. 

** Let me observe, Sir Richard," she said, 

''that you must know little of human 

nature, if you do not see that my pooi 

friend^s present assertions bear all the 

inarks of genuine truth, and also pf ge^ 

nuine compunction, for having been lad, 

through kind but mistaken compliance 

^th Lady Sophia*s matemal fondness, 

to confirm a lie put as it were into her 

^outh, and one of which she could not 

foresee the pa&nful consequences. Under 

these circumstances, sir, alloiv me to sajr, 

that accepting the oath which Miss Mus* 

&rave, in humble and afFecting contritioil 

^f spirit, has offered to take, wouldbean 

^^sult, sir, to her fcelings and character, 

^hich both as a man and a gentleman 

you ought not to ofFer, and which I think 
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too highly of you to believe you capable 
of persisting in." 

A murmur of approbation now rar 
round the room ; and Eleanor hid hei 
face^ bathed in grateful tears, on Clara 
Shoulder ; while Sir Richard himsel 
seemed awed by " the grave rebufc 
severe in youthful beauty." 

" Well, madam, well/' he replied, " 
will not press an oath on Miss Musgrave 
but I wish now I had attended more t 
what you said." 

'' Wliat did I say, sir r 

" When I told you this unpleasan 
afFair, on which your conscious friend ha 
been silent to you, you doubted the trut 
of what you heard ; and When Lady So 
phia exclaimed, * Can I doubt the eva 
dence of my senses ?^ you replied, * Pei 
haps not ; but in such a case I shoul 
doubt the evidence of mine.' And the 
you spoke warmly in praise of Mr. 13^ 
lamy ; but not niore, I am now convincec 
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than he deserved. — ^\Voll, gentlcmen/* 
'continued Sir Richard, " I belicve you 
will agree with me that thcre is now only 
one thing for me to do, and that is, to 
ask Mr. Bellainy's forgivencss, thus, for 
the injury which I have done hiin without 
any mahgnant intention, but simply from 
amistaken sense of duty ; and to offer not 
only to wait personally on each gentleman 
in whom the appointmentof the masterof 
the school is vested, and assure him that 
Mr. Bellamy is wholly innocent of the 

Charge I brought against hirn, and that 

• 

in all respects he is most deserving of 
trust — but to make any public apology 
that Mr. Bellamy may desire. For I 
have, geptlemen," added he, ** deserved 
humiliation, if this be humiliation, for 
having had the weakness to act once 
against my strongest convictions, and to 
place confidence and trust in that frail 
being called woinan ; — for, whether from 
*rivolity, malignity, fear, or original 
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weakness of mind, woincn are usuallj 
fialse, hollow-hearted, and mendacious. 

** My dear sir,** said Mr. Mapiy, 
kindly tendering him his band, " all I 
require of you is to speak to tlie gentle- . 
men in question ; for, as I found youy 
testimony against me so powerful apd sq 
pernicious, I am sure that yoiir testimony 
tu myJavöUr will be equally as effective 
and serviceable* And now let all past 
unpleasantness be forgotten ; thougb I 
am much inclined to thmw down the 
gauntlet to you still, in bebalf of that 
sex wbich you bave so cruelly aspersed." 
To err, is the tendency of us all: but 
to repent and make amends for past 
error gracefuUy and honourably, . is ihe 
province only of a few. And I must say 
that my young friend here, has by her 
recent conduct wiped away from my 
mind all traces of her offence.** 

This well-meant speech was too much 
for the harassed feelings of Eleanor, who 
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now forced to be carried up stairs 
na strong hysteric, much to the relief of 
iir Richard, who was thus saved the 
lecessify of replying ; as he did not see, 
|br indeed didDavenant» any merit in 
BeäQor s having spoken the truth» when 
io&lby and perjury were the frightful al- 
ternative. 

What Davenant*s feelings were I will 
iotpretend to describe; for all Eleanor*s 
Kiauty, graces and attractions were lost 
öhim, in his.consciousness of her utter 
isregard of habitual truth. Indeed, such 
'as his mental conflict, that he resolved 
ot to see Eleanor again tili he was more 
naster of himself . He therefore, as soon 
Ä he heard that she was better, told Bel- 
Äiny he must return to his own house 
lirectly. 

For this sudden departure he had 
Iso another reason : he dared not trust 
imself to hear the praises of Clara*s 
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spirited and generous defence of 1 
He dared not listen to commc 
of Clara, from such a man as I 
who loved he found to talk ol 
a moment when his feelings \ 
roused against Eieanor* And 
his» friend's entreaties, that he w 
least stay to dine with him to n 
Richard, he wrote a hurried not 
uncle and left the town. 

As Eleanor expected this, she 
mueh affected by it; and her 
back to London, supported as i 
by the kind approbation of her § 
and of Clara, was much pleasan 
her journey to Guildford. 

The next day and the day afte] 
away without one line from Di 
Another and another succeeded, i 
he neither came lior wrote. 
therefore resolved to write to him : 
courage failed her; and she eag< 
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•***^*y mnjuned Claca to plead her 
*W*^Jt hwjjJfcuÄted loyer, as ^he had 

I **Ä 4$^Qecl ihP PÄ^» feeling a|( »he 
J ÄÄ .»9 Jfor fhe 4%i»dftUon of filWK>r. 

(Äft jt ((ongthf .findiog Ihat Bl^nar wa^ 
W«^ hy sQme well-founded fears, 
P^ps, Ihat DavqnAot attributed her 
I "leiolye tp :ap^k tbe tnith maire to his 

l^s^nee, imd to his intetference hi Bei- 
i iuny s favour, than to. fmy other motive, 
'tbß OQiusented to wntie tp him ; and her 
)ktter ran .thu9 :-— 

** Ypur absenc^ and your silence, 
idear.^ir^ are.at.this moment particularly 
wounding to one who is.a severe »u&rer 
from the trial th^t she has lately under- 
gone» and under wbich I must say that 
ibeacquitlod herjielf well. 

" Her agony was great when she re- 
tlieiv/^.the subpoena.and believed herseif 
iHkely. to jappear in a court of justice, to 
ietiy upon oatli what she had been led to 

voi.. n. I 
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assent tb in the weak and ci^eless kind- 
ness of a hurried moment. But when 
she received your letter^ and found you 
were not only to be acquainted with, but 
to witness, her humiliation^ I thougbt Äe 
slM)uld scarcely have been abl^ to get her 
to Guildford composed enough to ge 
through the task required öf her. 

" And yöu, by h€\iheT writin^ r\or€(m^ 
wgy seem to reäliise, unhappy girl ! the 
worst of her fears. 

" I häve only to add, that if the fear 
of displeasing you has such power over 
her health and her spirits, what may not 
the wish to please you, have over her 
future conduet? 

" I am, dear sir, 

" Yours most slncerely, 

" Clara Delancy.'' 



fn 



V. 



a 



When Clara had finished tliis letter, , ^ 
she feared that she had said too niuch; U 
but wheii she Iboked at the wretched 
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jpeanor, she thought she had hardly said 
nough; and her guardian thought so too: 
^ therefore wrote thus himself ; — 

* " Dear nephew, 

1 1'" If you neither write nor conie in a 
pyor two, the poor Eleanor will have 
I typhus; she neither eats, drinks, nor 
ileeps, and looks like a ghost, — and I am 
not sure she has not one ah*eady. You 
Ire very hard on a little tvhite lit\ spoken 
serve one friend and not nieant to in- 
nre another. 

" lam 

" Your affectionate but distressed uncle, 

" R. MORLEY.'' 

Clara's letter did, indeed, bring Da- 
enant to London, but not bis uncle's ; 
s he did not beUeve that distress of 
aind infallihly ended in a typhus (as 
US uncle called it) . But she had said 
U that could be said for Eleanor; and 

i2 
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he eame the more readfly, because 
saw that she was ^so ready to -say i 
so evidently desmms, he thouglit, th» 
should marry Eleanor. Little was 
conscious of Clara*s magnanimity ! 

Well, he eame. His vanity and 
better feelings were gratified to see I 
his absence and silence had depressed \ 
altered Eleanor; and how i^oon she 
covered her looks and her spirits wl 
he spoke afFectionately to her, arid 1 
her he trusted that her late painful ex 
rience would be a waming to her throi 
life. 

" That, and your example/ repl 
Eleanor. 

And Davenant, pleased with her 
mility, resolved to forget every thing 
herbeauty and h^r tenderness. 

He did seem to remember these alo 
and preparations for the marrii^ w 
on as usual : still Clara saw a notc 
Eleanor in the hand-writing of Capi 
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stUbridge, aad saw one lying on the 
11, table to him^ in Eleaiior's hand- 
lang» where the footman who was to 
ke it had laid it while he was drawing 
i hia giovet. 

••Thi» ia very stränge, and, I think, 
rong,"* thought Clara; but she did not 
jmtion the circumstance to Eleanor. 
One night when th^y had a box at 
le Opera, and Mr. Moriey said he was 
10 unwell to go^ Eleanor^ complain- 
g of head-ache, declared her wish to 
«jr at home, to amuse her guardian ; 
id spite of her lover's entreaties, she 
sr^isted in her resolution: but as the 
pera was a fevourite one of bis, she in- 
i$ted on Davenant's going; and a cha- 
trone for Clara being easily procured, 
Genant, Clara and another lady drove 
the Opera. 

They had not been there above half an 
ipurwhen some one knocked at the door 
f the box; and on Davepant'ß. openihg it, 
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Clara saw that it was Captaiii Lethbridge. 
He looked perturbed ; and noticing no 
one but Clara, he came up to her and 
said, " Where is Eleanor ?'^ 

" My guardian is unwell ; iand as she 
has a head-ach she chose to stay ät 
home with him." 

" Indqed/' säid he in a low voice, "in- 
deed ! Kind soul ! But are you sure that is 
her real reasoh for staying at home?" 
• "She Said so." 

" / believe it was fear of nie.^ 

" You kiiow best what cause she 
has.*' 

" But I will soon know the truth,** he 
replied. So saying, he left the box, 
thröwing the door af ter him witb violence 
as he went out. 

" Who is that rüde and violent man?" 
Said Davenant. 

"A Captain Lethbridge, a rejected 
loverof Eleanor's," replied Clara; " there- 
fore his oddity is excusable.** 
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** Cettiainly ; but it did require sonie 

Nothing unusual eise passed tlmt 
mhfig, and the party left the house be- 
« the last ballet ended, Üiat Morley 
i^t not be disturbed by their late 
jval. Davenant too, at .Clara s desire» 
1 not come in, as she concluded Mor- 
f and £21eanor were gone to bed ; but 
i<found them up, and playingpiquet. 
"Well, sir," said Clara, "I concludeyou 
e:better, by seeing you up, and so eni- 
oyedj? No doubt your agreeabli* com- 
tfuon has done you gopd ? ** 
■" Yes, since she cäme to me I have 
«n better; but she was so long with 
5r mantua-maker that I have seen very 
*le of her." 

Clara howlookedatEleanoT; änd seeing 
T blush deeply, she was convinced that 
le had not been with her mantua-maker, 
it.with Captain Lethbridge, whom pro- 
ibly she had staid athome to avoid, and 



tirhöfaä<f<^meti^t^ M4iäie' mkl IriE 

on seeing her: and a number 6i 1 
felib töök ^s^^^n öf If^ tfnid«!. 
ley tum ehslfetiglid her tö a gkkn« 

]p€$c%ed[tH« in&tft; ^li a^ fi» bJ 
avoid faitierrögatörie^. 
Äi Ef^hor did rm «c^mnj^ 

\6^r kiid Ctan tö the Ofefir, «i 
Säturdäy; äiiid ti tt ifötv ^ fttr 
Opera Wtt tö be ^Hi^^ 0h äte' 

däy fdlbf^n^ Ws&ntst tt^s desitä 
göiftg. Dät^nmt vfik ibttble M 
eure a good ^ck; but as th« fofdieS 

«böte the Ihtle fjdfide bf nöe atd 

to «it ifi ehe pit; Cteira aiäd Ekafa^: 
cottiptLtiied by DaVeiläfit^ a tnärriie^ 
and Colonel O'Byrne, weiit eärly 
göt «stöehent plsdek lii the isixth i 
th^ ptt. The party dl sat iri the 
row; Davtoant M the ertd neitt 
AHey, Eigner iid:( hib; then thd 
peroAe^^ett Cfati^^ 4nd theh C< 
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"Oe ; who had ndsed himself not a 
tp Clara*s good opinion, by the re- 

he had given her of Dnvenant^s 
ipt to bis brodier in India» and by 
jaeeful and affecting manner in 
. he delivered it. 

thing worth narrating occurred du* 
he first act, ov first ballet ; but at 
s^nning of the second, bis cheek 
d with wine» and a sort of saucy 
ir in bis manner, Charles Fielding 
i his way through a crowd of young 
etnd took a vacant seat behind Elea- 
Ckra did not see bim, as she was 
f absorbed in listening to the.music. 
ioware you, MissMusgrave?'' said 
lave you waltzed lately ? Oh» no, I for- 
ou never waltz. Iwaltz, sir ! I never 
4 in my life ! "" mimicking Eleanor, 

alarmed looks now caught the at- 
1^ pf Davenanty as he turned round 
speaking to ^,^ gentlemaa. And 
laiUt lipniediately recognised Field- 

i5 
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ing ; and seeing him speaking In her ear, 
he remembered what she had said of him, 
and was resolved to prevent his further 
annoyance of her, even though he might 
be mad for the time being, and therefore 
excusable, 

" I hate lying, it is such a mean vice," 
said he ; " do not you hate it, Miss Mus- 
grave?" 

" I do ; and impertinence also.*' 
"What! idfäreyou say this to me.'*'' 
cried Fielding, but in a subdued voice, 
and grasping her arm, — " to me! to 
whom you were forced to confide the 
reasons of your mean falsehood ? to 
me ! the confidant of your petty disin- 
genuousness ? I teil you, Eleanor Mus- 
grave, I would not marry you if you 
would ofFer me your lovely seif and 
large fortune; for though you are as 
handsome as an angel, you lie like a 
chamber-maid.** He spoke these last 
words so loud that Davenant heard them; 
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and leaning'down, he whispered in bis 
ear that he wished to speak ta hini in the 
lobby. 

. ^ Sir ! ** replied Fielding, surveying 

bim with a look of pity. 

; Davenant rose soon after, and said he 

must go and speak to a gentleman ; and 

Eleanor, who had not heard the whisper, 

was relieved by bis leaving her. But 

when she saw Fielding rise also, and saw 

Davenant take bis arm when Fi^ding 

reaehed the passage next the orchestra, 

and walk away with bim, the truth burst 

upon her mind at once ; and conjuring the 

chaperpne to change seats with her, she 

told Clara all she had seen, and all she 

feared. Clara was equally alarmed with her- 

self^andentreatcd Colonel O'Byrne to fol- 

low B^nd see what was really passing ; and 

he instantly obeyed her. Poor Clara was 

little conscious that she bäd sent on her 

errand the very man Davenant most 

Hrished to see. 



i^lly bot firbiy §atd thit M Mä i i^p^ 
^ -hie was soon to be the legal prott^^ 
^l^i^üMu^vicf, !o Iftl^t {hat iblSät^ng 
wDul4 never agaüi f>i^timtl l& kt&i^Öli 

thjörtöÜs tb Het. 

Mdia^ ^tet ih^ ^hte^ Mt » JUted ! ** 

"if ybtiailuae, s&, iöl^isi }(f¥(%i%^''i 
f^tfay io ivAltz ^h y^u^ I nit&t Kti 
j^. 4lr, tttStt shfe ^öKt^ iftni tld^;^ Üid 
4rält^ iii hei* llfe ', äilä «HeHtlbfe i^« tffe^ 
b«^ii yikirself ivtieh ^ti thlMk il^ tbK 
fm a fÜlse^botl, tolil i^ü^ xA^t^ IM;- 
iäfdse jfl^ ^oüTd holt ^ttk vl^h i^.** 
^< I sirpjiälie; ^,^ >f<rbä!a &y Utk killb 

m iftet yöb mKt hbh Vntt ifdii^s^ tbr 

l^b Iie t4t sh^ hta\<ki^ltHH^^^^^^f!f^ 
Mh I do ftl^ert lt.** 

" *n6 Ms^, 4ir ; ^^ cbDfd if($l; dö <gttt% 
a thing: and you are saying tMS m 



\ 
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vebge för her räTiÄing tö daiice with you,** 

cried Davenant, wholly thröwn off his 

gUard; 
**¥\di6| iir ! Dö you wcuse tne not otily 

df fyiiig;tir/bbt of lying for the meto 

purpose of feVenge? — ^Then it is my 

mA Id ^teimmd Mtisfacdmi.** 

'« And ybu ^hAll imVe it, rir : diougli I 
DMMMf , ttast the mim wfao can spart iA 
«^r wq^ widi the j^od naiiie of a la^ 
isidtmäy ivoithy to meetjin honoumble 
AaniiidieMd.** 

^Sir{ Mr.Dttvenant! ^li presutne on 
your wealth» sir, bectousk; yon khow that I 
ite pow: 'bAtto-nMitö^ sir, yoirr botsted 
riches nia^ wM yoik boiMng." 

''Notffing, inifeedr cried Davedatit: 
""bot itmif y^Mr chaiEge.* 

*<< W^% iir,iiame the time tad place.** 

" To-morrow, near the Serpentiibe t4- 
TÄ, afc 'Äc 6*«läät in die fnörnihg," 

•*Bfe it w." Äk Afis ifrtraicnt O'flynie 
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" You are the man - 1 -wished to see," 
cried Davenant. . .. -■ ■ 

"And I came in search of yau;'sent 
by the dear frightened youqg ladie^.r *. 

"Pshaw! How. uplucky.th9:t tb^ 
should suspect . any thing ! *'. V - •':, j 

Davenant Iheii told O'Byraewhftt hdi 
passed, and asked him tobe his'setond. 
And O'Byrne complied ; being convinöed, 
as a gallant man, that a duel mustbe 
ßwed to take place, whether it did take 
place or not. And Fieldirig, seeihg » 
gentleman of bis ' aquaintance, rekjuested 
the same favour of him. 

" Büt now," Said O'Byrne, " how shall 
we contrive to blind the ladies?" 

" Let US — Mr. Davenant. and myjelf I 
mean/' said Fielding, "enter the pit ann- 
in-arm, and speak together as if we were 
friends." 

"And do you meanwhile," said Da- 
venant, "go before US, O'Byrne, and say 
we are Coming on the best terms, possible." 
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■ • « 

So saidy so done. And Clara and 
Eleanor (seeing them arin-in-arin, and 

. smiling as they entered) were completely 
deeeived. Fielding then went to another 
part of the pit, and Davenant left them 
agwn, to speak to a lady in her box; where 

1^ he remained, and in sight of them, the 
rest of the evening, to avoid inquiries. 

, (yByme, on pretence of wanting to sp^ak 
to a friend just going abroad, took care 
to leave them also, to escape questions. 
Nor did either of the gentlemen re- 
turn tili the last ballet was ended, much 
to the vexation of the ladies, who wished 
to get into the passage room before the 
crowd assembled ; because, if they did not 
do so, they knew very well it would be 

^ two in the morning, probably, before 
theyshould get home. 

This was what the gentlemen wanted ; 
as Davenant wished for an excuse to 
avoid entering the carriage. But their 
Ipng absence, and their not returning tili 



] 
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the ladies were unavoidably for^id 
eounter the erowd, whieh D^venai] 
tbcy ieared and abhorred, gave 
ahd Bleanor paintid confinnaiioi 
truth. And when after great di 

^ I ■ . * 

th^ reached th« oarriftg^ at 1» 
venanfs reftisal te accompany tb 
aceottnt of the latene35 of the hev 
bad head-ach« put the fini$hin^ 
to their gu^picions; and they n 
home in unspeakable dbtress oi 

Clara Wl loiind an opportui 
aikiqg Davenant what he coiUd li 
say to Fielding. 

*' Oh,** Said he» " I have been int 
in him> and wished to know hi 
since he sung Ihat song $o feelinglj 
you, I am told, inspired/' 

*' I think you will have a b^ter 
for fiuch a wish," replied Clara bli 
'^ «vhen I teil you thatawidow^ siß 
her fbur children live with hiip^ ¥ 
due% ^dependent pn hkn for ^upj 
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'^ IntiSted, itiideb^ poor fellow!** cried 

- OsraMftt «tlurühg tfnd tüming pAle. And 

CSMrall hsri i(tere thence so completety 

midUk^t thM hU 8ubise<{uent conduct, 

Jouid ttbove, easily increased them into 

agifithälig deHnintjr. 

^ But whaC (Söutd thiejr do ? — ^Mörley 

ms giotie t6 bed ill, and they conFd 

not venture to disturb hkn, as his phy- 

^ 8ldu5 had ordfered him to he perfectly 

' ((Utot. White they were thus Consulting, 

atid döthg nothing, a fetter was brought 

^ tb da» frbm a frifend of hers and 

Elettkibt^9, ii^ich raisied their stäte of äp- 

jmtiiäf hefpless sufferihg to its ctimax. 

^' I write in haste and trepidation ; büt 
^te I must. The Colonel, (meatiing 
her hnsband,) who id, you kndw, not yet 
known to Mr. Davenant even personalljr, 
civeriieard him and Charles Fiielding in 
Uigh attereatlon Ust night in the lobby 
m the Opisra^ arid this is the sübstanee of 
virhat diey Bald." [She then gave it verba- 
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tim.] "He' could not interfere with 
any propriety Kimself ; büt h^ thought 
you might,j,if you knew the cifcumatance 
to-night,. and by lÄeanjs bf yöur lin^e: 
prevent the raeeting. The edlotiel* had 
some thoughts of sp^akiiig to FieWing, 
whöm'hei kftoWs a little: but whea \m fol- 
l^wed him with that ijntf^ntion^ he saw 
him take bis aecond by the arm, and say 
with a sort of naad gäiety^ *Coine, "Frank! . 
let ^tis (go. to a eoiFee-höuse^ arid, süp 
tpgether;;— it is not worth while tö go' to 
b^d, s^d )my wjll. h^ long been ms^de.; 
so let US drowh care in the heart-^nliven- 
ing bpjvl.' He then dragg^ hisfriend 
along, artd they dis^appeared ämongst the 
carriages.'' ' 

: This letter put an end to Clarä's only 
hope,-^whicli wa$, that Fielding, when he 
had slept himself ^pber, would bewilling 
to applogize for ä\ight that he had said 
derogatory" to Eleanor. But jiow a night 
passed ußiiti sleep, but in jaii inoreaseof 
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excitement, would she knew add to his 
imtability, and that no apology from him 
could be expected. But there was one 
way to induce Davenant to apologize, 

• • . • ■ • 

and that would do as well — But was it 
practicable ? And while she convinced 
herseif it was, she thanked Heäven, and 
begged Eleanor to cease wringing her' 
hands, and Walking up and down the 
room, — and listen to her patiently. 

" You see," she said, " that as Field- 
inj^ means to drink instead of sleep all 
night, there is no chance of his apologiz- 
ing when the meeting takes place ; there- 
fore, unless we can prevent it, fight they 
must.** 

" And how should we prevent it ? 
However, there is comfort in tHe idea 
that Fielding's band will be so unsteady 
he can't kill Davenant." 

" But Davenant may kill htm ; — and is 
there any comfort in that idea? Poor 
Charles ! and poor Ellen, his widowed 
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sister P Said Clara, bursting iota 
<< Hdw can you bear to contemplut 
possilulity of Charles^s danger» 
should Daveiiant be $al& ? " 

*^ Clara^** ccied Eleanor, '^ U it po 
tbat ypu love FielÄng ?** 

** Lave htm ! No ; but is thei 
sudi thing» do you thiok,, as 
diaiateiested huroanitjr ? O ]glle 
there is one way to preyent au d 
to boäi| aad ycm qa9 save them." 

*' I!*^ sdydJüeanor, tuming pale 

*' Yes— by telling the truth tc 
g^Eiiaious man, wba is goUig to ri 
life in defence of your veracity ; a 
owning you did utter the falseho 
which Fielding accuses you. Ha^ 
courage to write to Davenant, oi 
that poor Charles has waltzed with y 
and Davenant will not think any af 
too much.** 

" Absurd ! how could I get a let 
him time enough ? '' 
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'* 9dy own fiootman, you Icnow, is to 
be tnisted ; and he will go. I am sure^ 
md watch at Davenant^s door tiU he 
iXMiies out tokeephis appointment: — so 
|rou see Hothing is easier.** 

*' 6ut it is not so easy for me to write 
Oie letter.** 

" No ? Not to save the life of your 

Umnr and poor Charles ? Eleanor, Blea- 

nöT, you have a heart, however it is 

shoked up by weaknesses. Think how 

hat heart will be wrung $hould Fielding 

dl, and fall your victim, as be would 

ftdoubtedly be, when you hear Ihe sobs 

■ his sister and her children, aiid hear 

em ask in vain for that only f riend of 

lieh you have deprived them.** 

"I can then be their firiend my- 

• 

* Yes, but remorse will prey upon 
still, Eleanor. And on the contrary, 
ose Davenant falls — will you cver 
' peace again ? When you rcmember 
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that an ill-placed confidence in your su- 
periorityto the meanness attributed to 
you> has been the cause of bis .dying a 
violent death in theprime of bis days — 
can you bear to witness..., ?" . Clan 
could not go on ; the idea of Davenant's 
death was too insupportablö, and slje 
covered her face with her hands. 

Clara had done wrong ; she had i|stid 
an offensive word — the word meanness ; 
and Eleanor reserited it : — her other lies 
were respectable compared to this, and 
she knew it ; for this was whoUy the re- 
sult of $elflsh fear for herseif — the fear of 
sinking in the estimation of Davenant ; 
and in angry sullen silence she listened to 
Clara. 

*' Well, Eleanor, are you convinced 
that there is only one step to be taken to 
preserve the lives perhaps of two indi- 
viduals, to call theni by no tenderer name, 
which you have endangered?" 

'' They may not be in danger; and I 
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am ript prepared for such a self-sacri- 
fice." 

*^ Self-sacrifice ! Self-exaltationit will 
turn out to be.** 

Clara paused, awaiting her answer; 
but she spoke not. ' 

" Well then, Miss Musgrave/' cried 
Clara, " if you will not write, I will. -I 
will teil the whole truth ; and-whien I say 
that I have seen you waltz, and'that 
Fielding has not accused you unjustly, 
you knpw Mr. Davenafit will believe rrie 
instantly.'^ 

^* You dare not do this,** excläimed 

Eleanor ; " or if you do, beware of your 

mptivei?» Miss Delancy ; you will act from 

a wish to br<jak ofF.my marriage with 

. ^^ Davenant, and not from a disinterested 

kenn ^^^^^^ ^f preserving lives.*' • 

•J ** Has my recent interference prbved 

ii^e inclined to such baseness .^ Did my 

•ett;erinto Surrey prove it.^ Ungratefül 

aadi girl ! But I care not what niotives you 
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attribute tp itie — my ixj^ is m Qb\¥w 

one, and I will perform it." ' She. thep in 
stantly sat down tp yitite; wlienJSIeanor 
seeing she was resolute, thoiightlt'WQuk 
be better fqr Imt tp nifikc; |^ ^neiit of ne* 
cessity; and snatehing ^ fiyck btt 
Gfura, Q^e dedi^r^, if it jnjHst lie 90, sb 
would write Inyr^df .•• An4 ^e ntgcMe J 

fqllows; — 

"jRi^k nptyourpr^ciQUsJife, undB 
not, I charg? ym, yo\^^ iw^^ Agfm 
poor Fielding, mAtkjm af wi«Uü««? 

for he has only spoken the truih* ;I:bax 
often ^altzed, and he has fvaltsieii tvit 
me ; h^t the fear pf sinking in y.Q« 
esteen), lybich was filready bec^omct m pw 
cipus to n^e as jny exis^qcie^ prgt^d ;ii)e 
in the sudden flutter and alarm pf .tb< 
moment, to deny the fact as I did* 

** HumiUatii)g as thU Ayoiiy]^ is, 1 
hesitate not.tonoake.it; and I implofc 
yqu not to |et me h^ve enduredthe ^ff^^J 
of it \n v^n. 
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^* Oh ! regard my fault with the e yes 
mercy» not of justice — and pity 
" The repentant 

'* Eleanor Musgrave.'* 
rhu letter Clara intrusted to the care 
tier confidential servant, who had lived 
ny years in the family ; and he pro- 
sed to take his Station near Mr. Da« 
oanVs door^ at four in the moming, 
d wait there tili he came out. But 
ither Eleanor nor Clara eould go to 
d; and they remained together, Walking 
and down the apartments» to await 
t return of the servant. 
Davenant meanwhile passed a sleep- 
18 and restless night. His will was 
ade, and all his worldly affairs nearly 
ttled — therefore they did not burthdn 
IS mind : but the idea of acting contrary 
» his principles, and depciving a fellow 
"eature of life, did ; and when he remem* 
^ed that if Fielding feil» his sister atid 
*r children would lose their chicf sup- 

VOL. II. K 
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porty he shuddered as if he was gouig 
commit a terrible crune. And was I 
not going to commit one ? Were not t 
words — " Thou shalt not kill" — ^words 
meaning, and words to be obeyed ? 

The result of his reflections and of 1 
supplications that night Was, not to fig 
with Fielding; but he resolved to gaiw 
withstanding to the place of meeting, a 
to try to pacify the wounded pride of 1 
antagonist. ^* And j/'after all," said 
tohimself, "Fielding has only told i 
truth ?" 

The thought was misery ; but it ti 
only too natural that it should pass 1 
mind. He also resolved, in order 
avoid any temptation to break his res 
lution, to go unarmed. And having th 
determined, he threw himself, dressed 
he was, ©n his bed, and was able to slee 

'By five o'clock Clara's servant sa 
O'Byme knock at Davenant's door, wl 
rose himself tö let him in. What passe 
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betiveen them it is not necessary for me 
to relate. But O'Byrne seemed at length 
satisfied (though a high-spirited Irish- 
mfui, an of&cer, and a most gallant one 
too,) that Davenant was right in his 
Determination to try to make up the 
aflhir. But he did not think him right in 
leavuighis pistols behind : — " However," 
thought he, '^ there are mine ready, if 
called for" — ^And they entered the street. 

Clara's servant instantly presented Da- 
venant with the Ictter. 

*^ Pshaw !" Said he, " I have no time to 
read letters now ; and this is a stränge 
hour to read one, Benson." 

" Yes, sir ; but notwithstandlng, you 
must read it now." 

'^Must!" 

" Yes : excuse my freedom, sir ; but 
I have promised my dear lady, Miss 
Delancy, (whom I have left more dead 
than alive at home,) that I would not 
We you tili I had seen you read it." 

k2 
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^ Well then, as she wishes it, I wffl.'' 

Hereadit therefore^andalmost groaned 
jks he did so ; for, though he had suspected 
that Fielding might possibly have spokea 
tfae truth, he shrunk with horror firan 
thk conviction of the fact ; and stagge^ 
ing agiunst the door, he hid his face for 
a moment. 

But recovering himself, he took the 
arm of the wondering 0*Byme, say- 
iHg, " We shall be late : '* then tuming to 
Benson, he desired him to teil his la^ 
she had nothing to fear, that all dangei 
was now at an end, as he knew his 
duty. 

** Any message to Miss Musgrave?" 

•* None." 

Benson then took his leave ; and Da- 
venant and CTByme proeeeded to the 
Park. 

Fielding and his se(X)nd were alreadjr 
there ; and Davenant beheld with emo- 
tion the «gony depicted in the coun- 
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tenance of die former, spite ef hU a»- 
lumed firmness. 

** Yott are late, sir/' said Fielding ; 
** but before we proceed to business, let 
me intrust to your care^ Mr. Davenant, 
in case I fall, this letter to Miss Delancy. 
h teils a secret which she must have long 
suspected, and which at such a moment 
1 may venture to teil even to her ; and 
k aUo commends to her well-known kind- 
ness the dear ones whom my death may 
make friendless. — ^And now^ sir, I have 
done^ and am ready.*' 

" But /am not,** said Davenant in a 
ehoked voice; and feeling irresistibly at- 
tracted towards the silent, despairing 
bmer of Clara Delancy. 

To be brief : Davenant, taking Field- 
ing aside^ as he did not like to expose 
Eleanor's conduct to 0*Byrne, made such 
ample apologies to Fielding, that he could 
not but cordially accept them ; and then,> 
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in justice to Eleanor, he put hei 
into his hands. 

*^ I believe Clara urged her to A 
was in Fielding*s thoKghts ; but 
not utter them: and he retuni' 
letter in silence. 

" We had all better go to bed 
" now, I fancy," said Davenant, Ai 
proceeded together, Davenant 
Fielding's arm, and O'Byrne his. 

Davenant would not have beet 
if O'Byrne had left him alone with 
ii^^l but that warm-hearted m 
perienced, like Inmself, a feeling of 
interest in the lover of Clara Delar 
]ie more than suspeeted hiiii to b 
wished to see more of him. 1 
also sure that he mvist be a hopele^ 
as well as himself, while Davenj 
muined unmarried ; since his ey( 
dered penetrating by jealousy, hj 
covered, though Davenant's had n< 
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preference whicli lu* would Imve given 
F bis fortune to excite, Davenunt luul 
ited unconsciously, and witliout in- 
ding to do it. And tili Davenant was 
eed another's, and Clara's prlnciplcs 
e called upon to combat her inclina- 
1^ he was very sure she could never 
? any other man. O^Byrne also saw 
f Davenant was not in love with 
iaaor, and that he greatly admired 
n ; nor could he at all reconcile to 
ueli tlie pri^seiit sitttaiion uf ämtii's ; 
ecially as, with all liis delicatc con- 
^ration for Eleanor, Davenant was not 
2 to conceal entirely from .O'Jiyrne, 
t she had acted ill, and was the cause 
:he projected duel. 

* Let her look to it/* said O'Byrne to 
aself, as they went to the scene of 
ion ; " or she will never be Mrs. Da- 
lant." 

The three gentlemen walked some 
le in silence down Piccadilly, at the 
;tom of which Fielding» starting from 
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bis reverie, said — " I fear, gentlemen, 
have led you much out of your way — h^ 
then I will take my leave, as I am goii 
to Parliament-street." 

** It was my wish," replied Davenai 
** to accompany you, as the morning 
üiie^ and I am not inclined for bed nc 
seif, though I recommended it to you. 

And O'Byrne, professinghimsdf equa 
disinclined to sleep, declared he woi 
go also, adding, " for indeed, Mr, Fie 
ing, I wish to be better acquainted wi 
you." 

Davenant thought that Fielding < 
not much like his companions shox 
accompany him any further : still, frc 
the difficulty of retracting his determii 
tion, he continued to go on ; — and tli 
found themselves at Fielding's lod^r 
ürhich was at the entrance of Parliamei 
Street, before he was aware of it, It di 
in a small court, and consequently seei 
ed a Situation chosen for oeconomy*s sal 
as well as for itsvicinityto the public oifi 
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in which Fielding had accepted a place^ 
BS he was not rieh enough to pursue the 
study of the law, when his widowed sister 
and her orphans became in a degree de«* 
pendent on-him^ 

Mrs. O'Donovan, Fielding*8 sister^. 
was the widow of an Irish offiicer« who 
had feilen in the service, leaving her with 
four children, and nothing but her pen* 
Bton from government to maintain them;. 
But in her brother she found a protector,, 
and hehr orphans a father. Consequently. 
this kind brother possessed the grateful 
afTections of her widowed heart ; and her 
ohildren (amongst whom was a beautiful 
girl of seventeen) looked up to Fielding 
with an almost filial love. 

No wonder then that his absence from 
home during. a whole night^ should have 
fiUed them with almost insupportable 
anxiety, and that they should have saft 
up together, — sometimes calming each 
other*8 fears^ sometimes excitingthemj— * 

k5 
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nor that Üiey should be watching at the 
door of the house for this beloved being's 
retum, wheh he and his companions ap* 
peared at the gate of the eourt. 

The moment they saw Fielding, wh* 
en discovering them involuntarily rush- 
ed forward to meet them, his sister-^ 
speeehless with overwhelming emotions 
— ^threw herseif on his neck ; while hi^ 
niece hung fondly on his arm, and, as 
the tears coursed each other down her 
lovely face, sobbed out (with an Irish ac- 
Cent, which reached to the very heart rf 
O'Byrne) ^' And is it your own dear 
sister and niece, niiy darling uncle, that 
yoü^ could be after afflicting in thi« 
way ? Oh ! will I eve^ forgive you, 
dear?" 

" And the sweet creature is my own 
country woman too," whispered O'Bjme 
to Davehant, who, like him, did not see 
this scene unmoved. But beautifiil as 
Mary O'Donovan was, he was not at 
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that moment sensible of her beauty. The 
idea that his arm had nearly been raised 
against this beloved brotheranduncle,was 
Uppermost in his inind ; acconipanied by 
üi eager desire to befriend, if he could, 
the interesting faniily before hiiu. 

But all his speculations were soon 
uspended, and even O'Bynie's tender 
dmiration; for Fielding (overcomebyhis 
ight's sleepless excess and anxiety, and 
16 emotion occasioned by the sight of his 
5ter and her daughter,) turned suddenly 
int, and would have fallen had not 
avenant and O'ßjTne rushed forward 
kd caught him in their arms, while the 
rrified mother and daughter led the way. 
• a parlour, where they laid him on a 
&, and assisted in endeavour» to re-» 
ve him. 

They soon suoceeded; and when he 

covered his recollection, a violent burst 

tears, which he shcdi on the bosom. of 
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nor tliat they should he watt 
door of the house for this V j 
retum, when he and hi»^ I' h 
peared at the gate of / i s- ^ 
The moment th'| ^ J" J 
on discovering üy^i w\' ^ 
ed fonrard U^ff^ | f ^ 
speechless- w»'/ p ^ 

niecertaar/ ^ Byrne h 

the ^titf' -•«*• 
lovdv^ -m1" answered O'Byi 
oai -^hitnself, " there is : 
QP^ agreeable to tell^ as I 
§/fiJdiBg has made two new 1 
/ «igfat, in this gentleinan an 
Mid I am sure I should fae b 
and obtiged to be allowed t 
rompliments here again at a i 
vement hour and more suital 
tnnity." 
"And80BbouId|,"s£udDaven 
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Fielding*s shaking band and pressing it 
kindly ; ** but now, witb many apologies 
to these ladies for tbis involuntary intru« 
lion, we take our leave."* 

*^ Grood bye, my dear fellow,** said 
0*Byme, also sbaking bim by tbe band; 
" and mark me, Mr. Fielding, — if you 
ever again presume to fiU tbose beau- 
tiful eyes witb sucb big tears, you shall 
answer it to me, sir ; and I don^t care if 
I blow out your brains myself." 

He tben bowed most profoundly low 
to tbe ladies ; and looking back at Mary^ 
BS long as be could see ber» be followed 
Davenant into tbe street. 

Tbey walked some way in silence ; but 
Davenant was recalled to present objects 
by O'Byrnef's suddenlyexclaiming — " But 
oh she is too young ! ** 

" Wbo is too young ?^ said Davenant^ 
looking earnestly at bim. 

0*Byrne blusbed, and turned away bis 
headj uttering, ^^ Pshaw ! , nobody in par^ 
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ticular : it is only a silly way that I have 
of talking in my sleep, as it were." 

" She is certainly uncommonly band- 
some," replied DavcHant, smiling. 

"She! Who?" asked the conscious 
O'Byrne ; then added with a deep sighi 
** Ah ! my dear friend, I see you ha\'e 
caught me. But now do own that she 
(for I don't know her name) is very like 
Miss Delaney." 

Davenant, though in no humour fot 
laughing, could not resist - this attempt 
of O'Byrne's to reconcile to himself his 
infidelity to Clara, by fancying Mary 
like her ; and he replied, as soon as his 
laughter allowed bim, " Yes, O'Byrne,/ 
yes, as much as a black-eyed, dark-hair- 
ed, slender little girl can be like a blue- 
eyed, fair-haired, tall and formed woman 
of three-and-twenty." 

" Ah ! but they are alike though," 
said O'Byrne, looking rather foolish; 
^^ and I hope I shall see the little one 
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igain, and her mother too, — ^who is very 
comely also." 

Davenant agrccd witii him in the hopes^ 
and the opinion ; and then, as he could 
not yet endure the thoughts of seeing 
Keanor, he biegged O'Byrne to call at 
Ks uncle*s on his wayhome, as he thought 
he should be expected there, to say for 
him all that was necessary to quiet the 
alarm of Clara and Eleanor. 
. He did so ; and having spoken peace to 
their troubled minds, he prevailed on 
them to go to bed inimediately ; but he 
did not allow them to go tili he had 
drawn tears from their eyes, and nearly 
from his own, by a description of the 
scene at the lodgings of Charles Field- 
ing. 

'' I will call on dear Ellen O'Dono- 
Bn this morning," said Clara feelingly ; 
^d Eleanor would have been only too 
Btppy to have been able to say she would 
(^ the same. But conscious shame 
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' forbade her to pay the visit; and whik 
Clara on reaching her Chamber soon fdl 
iatoacalm refreshing sleep, the pillovr 
of Eleanor remained feverish and sleqn 
less.. 

Davenant meanwhile retunied to lui 
own lodgings, pertürbed, perplexed^ un* 
happy., and was continuaUy saying to 
himsdf). " How can I ever venture to 
marry a woman on whose wordi can have 
na dependence ?. *' 

It was a prospeet he could not yet 
bear to dwell upon ; he therefore turned 
hom^ it to a pleasanter subject of coa- 
templation : namely, a plan.for improv- 
ing the Situation of Fielding ; . and before 
he went to bed he wrote a note, requestr 
ing him to dine with him at a coffee- 
house the next day.. 

It was late before he rose ; and it wai 
very reluctantly that he dressed to go to 
dine at his uncle's, as he dreaded bis 
fiext meeting with Eleanor. Butwbenhe 
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went, hefound she was too 111 to rise ; and 
it was really a relief to his mind, as 
Clara ässured him she was only suffering 
from uneasiness of mind, and the dread 
of seeing him, and perhaps of seeing 
•* your altered eye too," added Clara with 
a faint smile. 

" Has she not deserved to meet my 
altered eye ? " said Davenant, who had been 
previously informed by Clara that Eleanor 
wished her uncle to remain in ignorance 
of thewhole transaction. '* And even now, 
you see, she enjoins concealinent. You 
must own that this last violation of truth 
is far worse than the other." 

" She feels that herseif,*' replied Clara ; 
** and I do assure you, that if any 
thing can prevent her from a repetition 
of her errors, the terrors and agony of 
last night and to-day will I am eonvinced 
do it." 

" If any thing can eure her! Oh! 
Miss Del^ncy, even your candour spealcs 
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with an j/"/ However, I see that I must 
wear the chains which I have forged for 
inyself ; and I will bear them as well as 
I can.'* 

In the evening Eleanor was prevailed 
on to rise : and when she came down*, 
in a most becoming undress^ and with 
every appearance of exceMive dejection, 
Davenant's heart was so softened by her 
beauty and her tears, that he promised 
to think no more of a fault which was, he 
owned, only too common, and which in 
this instamce was occasioned by anxiety 
for his good opinion. 

The next day, however, Eleanor, being 
once more assured of her prize, though 
she still '^ rejoiced in trembUng," resu- 
rued her usual spirits, and every trace of 
self-blame and corisequent dejection was 
gone. But Davenant, instead of rejoicing 
in her recovered siniles, was so mortified 
at her want of proper fecling, that when 
he came to his uncle's in the evening, 
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after dining with Fielding, he could not 
helpmentioninghis mortifieation to Clara, 
when he was alone with her ; nor could 
he help adding, when he bade her good 
night, " Oh ! Miss Delaney, why was it 
my hard fate to find you attached and 
engaged to Lieutenant Beaumont?"* 

Clara stood for some minutes motion- 

less on the spbt where he left her. ** I 

attached and engaged to Lieutenant Beau- 

mont! Cruel perfidious girl!'* she ex- 

claimed ; ** this must have been your 

doing ; and now I understand the sup^ 

pressed tenderness <"^f Davenant's manner 

to nie ; now T know why, though he pre- 

ferred me, he was led to address another. 

But I can undeeeive him, and it is not 

yet too late ; and Eleanor deserves no 

delicacy, no consideration from me." But 

soniething whispered her that it was 

^ndeed too late ; and Clara passed another 

«leepless night. 

The next day a feeling of perturbation 
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difiicult to be conquered» prevented Tie 
from asking Davenant, when he came ü 
a late breakfast^ what he meant by bt 
allusion to Lieutenant Beaumont; an 
soon after breakfast Davenant and Moi 
ley retired to the study of the latter. 

Clara, when the gentlemen left ha 
went into Eleanor's apartment, who wa 
OHly just Fisen^ and had resumed Le 
interesting languor and her tmecfuTig (ü 
pressioriy meaning to preserve them ai 
that day at least, and not to appear beloi 
ßtairs ; as her quiek Observation had dis 
covered that Davenant's manner ha 
growB cold whenever she seemed t» xt 
Cover her spirits ; and that it was kiiu 
only when she seemed depressed, 

As Clara was now alone- with her,, shi 
was going to ask her, what she had sak 
concerningher and Mr. Beaumont, wha 
Morley*s under footman came in, evident 
ly a little in liquor, but only enough t 
give bim courage without . disorderin 
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lus Ulfderstanding. Having entered the 
room« he shut the door, and said to 
fileanor, ^^Iwant you to do me a kindness, 
miss. Master has given me warning, be- 
cause I was not home til\ you were» that 
night you were so late at the Opera ; for 
I went out to a frolic, without leave.'' 

<• Well, well, name your request,'* said 
Eleanor« 

•* It is that you would teil my master 
that, as you had given your servant leave 
to go out, you had taken me to the 
Opera, and that I was there waiting for 
you all the time.'* 

** What insolence ! " eried Eleanor, blush- 
ing deeply at this impudent request : ** Do 
you expeet me to teil a lie to your master 
for your sake ?'* 

•* Why not, miss ? I have often told 
my master lies, and other people too, for^ 



rours.** 



l^ Leave the room this moment,'' cried 
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Ekanor : " How dare you speak thus to 
me?" 

" Why, you know it is all true, and that 
one good turn deserves another," said he, 
(while Eleanor vainly made signs to him 
not to speak before Clara) — ** but if I 
must go, I must ; and if you will not toll 
a white lie to keep me in my place, it is 
all very well, miss ; and I see tliere is no 
gratitude in the world.*' So sayinghe 
left the room, and shutting the door with 
great violenee, ran hastily down stairs; 
while Eleanor, though she anxiously 
wished to run after him, dared not go, 
as she was actin^ the invalid^ and had de- 
clared herseif unable to leave her room. 

Clara was now going to demand an 
explanation of this extraordinary seene, 
but was prevented by the entrance of 
Eleanor's mantua-maker, who came to 
take Orders ; and as she exhibited pat- 
tems of dresses, Eleanor was so plea- 
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intly eiigagedj that she forgot her anxiety 
mcerning the insolent footnian. Poor 
leanor! she little thought what was 
issing in her uncle's study. 

Whiie Morley and Davenant were 
oking over papers, the angry footinan 
itered the room, and said^ ^^ he was 
ling away^ he found, directly ; but as he 
oped his master would give him a good 
liaracter, he came to convince him» 
Y unburthening his conscience, tliat if 
rer he did wrong he was* penitent for 
; and that he must own Miss Mus- 
rave had tempted him more than once 
> deceive his good master." 

*' How! " cried both gentlemen at once. 

" Yes, 'tis very truc. You remember, 
ir^ you and Mr. Davenant saw an officer 
;d out of the door one day, and you asked 
ne who it was, and Miss Musgrave had 
ksired me to say that it was a gentleman 
K> Miss Delancy, whereas as how it was , 
^ptain Lethbridge to her/* 
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" Can this be true ?" said Davenant U 
liis uncle. 

" I really don t know ; but....** 

" Nay, *tis all true, and more. Thti 
night, sir, that she staid from the Open 
sfae expected ,the captain to call ; and shc 
f aid if he did, I was to call her out, and 
say it was the mantua-maker who wanted 
her; and you mayremember I did sa; 
so ; and she went out and staid sonM 
tiune,'* 

** Yes, yes-^— so she did — ^so she did; 
but I cannot believe your story.'* 

"Norl,** cried Davenant; "mybc- 
trothed wife having clandestine meetings 
with another man ! Impossible !"* 

" May be you think she can*t write to 
another man either : but there — ^as I am 
now no longer your servant and never 
was hers — there is a letter to the cap- 
tain, which I was to put in the post ; but 
as she has refused me a kindness, wby 
5hould I do her one?-— so there it is.'' 
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Morley took the letter, speechless with 
rage and consternation, and instantly 
broke the seal. 

" Hold, sir! what are you doing?" cried 
Davenant. 

" My duty — my duty both to her as a 
^ardian^ and to you as an uncle: remem- 
ber, she is still my ward, and 1 had forbidden 
her to eneourageCaptain Lethbridge's ad- 
dresses." He then eagerly read the letter ; 
and with every limb trembling with agi- 
tation he desired her treacherous agent 
to leave the room, and let Miss Mus- 
grave be summoned to attend him. 

The footman obeyed : and as he left 
the room Clara entered on some message 
to her uncle, and beheld with alarm the 
countenances of both the gentlemen. — 
** What has happened ? What is the mat- 
I ter ?" cried she. 

" You will soon know," replied her 
Uncle, giving Eleanor s letter to Davenant, 
who, though he was «hocked at the du- 

yoL. II. L 
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plicity of the writer, was glad to find hw 
emancipation was now secure. 

Eleanor sent wörd that she was not 
able to come down stairs, ehe therefore 
begged to see the gentlemen and Miss 
Delanöy in her dressing-room; and they 
obeyed the summons. 

" So, inadam ! '' said her uncle, ** I have 
discovered in what manner my ward treats 
xny nephew, her afiianced husband. So, 
madam ! I find you receive clandestine 
Visits, and write clandestine letters to a 
Captain Lethbridge, spite of your solemn 
engagements to Mr. Davenant." 

" Who says — ^who dares....** 

"Nay, nay — beware, MissMusgrave, 
nor add more falsehood to treaehery, al- 
ready terrible to me," eried Davenant; 
while Clara, pale and trembling, support- 
ed herseif by the chair next her. 

** Look, madam!" criedMorley, " the 
man whom you bribed to teil me lies has 
turned informer ; and I have read thiß 
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letter from you to Lethbridge, in which 
you teil him, • that spite of all he hears 
and sees, your marriage with my nephew 
is by no means sure ; that I, your cruel 
guardian, persecute you to marry him, 
because I think he will die if you do not, . 
as he is most devotedly attached to you ; 
and that as for five years more you must ' 
be enürely in my power, you are afraid 
your weaRness of character may at length 
lead you to yield to my importuni- 
ties ; but that at present you hold out, 
as his Image reigns triumphant, and 
you must ever love him best, even though 
you marry Davenant/ There, madam ! 
there are your hand-writing and your 
signature. I presume you do not pre- 
tend to deny them ? " 

" Hear me, sir — hear me," eried 
Eleanor, clasping her hands in agony; 
" it was fear for Mr. Davenant's life that 
led me to write thus ; for Lethbridge 
has threatened it ; and all I wished was^ 

l2 
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to be married during his absence at 
quarters, unknown to him ; for indeed, 
indeed, Mr. Davenant, I love you best, 
and pnly you." 

*' You say tlie same thing/' he repUed, 
" to Captain Lethbridge, madam : con- 
sequently you must deceive one of us, 
and can deserve confidence from neither: 
therefore, though every thing for cur 
marriage Is far advanced, this letter jus- 
tifies nie to myself, and to every one, 
for declaring our engagement null and 
void, now and for ever." 

Eleanor instantly feil mto stronghy- 
«terics, and was conveyed to her Cham- 
ber : and Clara, pitying vvhile she blamed 
her, assisted to convey her to her apart- 
ment. 

The paroxysm however soon subsided; 
and as Eleanor desired to be left alone, 
Clara returned into the study. She 
found Davenant informing her guardian, 
that he thought it would be only delicate 
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and proper in him to Icave London for a 
short time, nnder tlie present circiiin- 
stances ; and botli Morley and Clara 
igreed with him in opinion. 

Accordingly he set off for his cstate in 
Surrey that evening ; having previously 
been infonned by Clara, that Eleanor 
bad told her she intendcd to vIsit an in- 
valid sister inDevonshire, as soon as she 
was able to undertake the journey. 

" In that case, sir," said Davenant to 
[iis uncle, '^ I shall return to town as 
soon as you inforni me that Miss Mus- 
grave is gone." 

" Then I shall announce her departure 
to you/' replied Morley, '^ as soon as it 
has taken place." 

When Clara returned to Eleanor after 
she had taken leave of Davenant, she 
found her in stronger hysterics than she 
had yet witnessed : but as her quick ear 
now distinguished in her couvulsive sobs, 
the tone of real anguivsh, rather than that 
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of mortified feeling and angry disappoint- 
ment, she feit more compassion for her 
than she had experienced on her first at- 
tack ; and wondered what had caused this 
new agitation, so evidently deriving its 
source from the misery ofthe heart. 

Her wonder was not of long continu- 
ance ; for Eleanor, unable to speak, 
put a letter into her hand recently re- 
ceived from Captain Lethbridge; in 
which he told her, that having discover- 
ed she had deceived him in her assu- 
rances that there was nothing as yet fixed 
between her and Mr. Davenant, for that 
he now knew her wedding-dresses were 
making, he declared he would never see 
or speak to her again, but forget as soon 
as possible a woman so treacherous, so 
false, and so whoUy unworthy of the love 
of a fond and confiding heart. 

Clara feit herseif moved to excessive 
pity when she read this letter, and saw 
the real anguish which it occasioned 
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JSleanor, though she could not but 
own the retribution was just ; since £le« 
anor, led by ambition and probably by 
less worthy motives, had prevailed on 
herseif to woo and to accept the addresses 
of a man whom she did not love, and to 
g^ve up the man whom she did. 

Still Clara was as yet unable to under-^ 
stand why Eleanor had played a double 
part on this occasion ; and why, when she 
was sure of marrying Davenant, she had 
not resolutely given up Lethbridge. 

When Eleanor was more composed, 
.Clara could not help interrogating her on 
this subject; and she at length drewfrom 

■ 

her a confession that, though she was 
apparently on the eve of marriage with 
Davenant, she had always a sort of con- 
viction on her mind that something would 
happen to prevent the union from taking 
place. But she could not prevail on 
herseif to give Clara a reason for this ap- 
prehension. She could not bear to own 
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to her, tbat it proceeded from a cönviction 
of Davenant"s having conquered his re- 
pugnance to her character^ merely by the 
force of grateful pity for her supposed 
attachment to himself — ^an attachment 
which he was taught to believe pcr- 
nieious to her health and her peace; 
and as she was conseious that before the 
wedding-day arrived many more proofe 
of her disingenuousness and disr^rd 
to truth might come out, sufficient to 
justify Pavenant, to his own mind at 
least, in breaking ofF the connexion, 
she thought it better not to give up en- 
tirely the man whom her heart preferred, 
tili she was certain of obtaining him who 
was the choice of her ambition. 

But now both were lost to her: 
though she still flattered herseif she 
should be able to eonvince Lethbridge 
she had broken with Davenant for his 
sake ; and in the mean while she resolved 
to conceal her mortification and uneasi- 
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2SS in a distant countv, and there con- 
irt meansto bring about a reconciliation 
itli Lethbrid<:;e. Biit as shc wished to 
ve her own colouring to the rupture 
ith Davenant, she refused to accept 
lara's offer to attend her to her sister's 
-since she feared her observant eye, and 
ideviating sincerity. Nor was it long 
»fore she set off for Devonshire, leaving 
lara so füll of hope and liapphiess, that 
le seemed to have ehanged eharaeters 
th Eleanor, and to wonder that she 
uld ever thhik life, as she had lately 
•ne, a burthen whieh she should at any 
ne be glad to lay down. 

** Surely," said Clara to herseif, " I 
all now have no difficulty in telling 
T. Davenant I am not engaged to any 

le; and then " But the next monient 

le recoUected, that if she had such dif- 
julty in prevailing on herseif to say this 

him when he was an engaged man, 
)w mach more difficult would it be for 
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her to say it now he was disengaged! 
Still this recoUection had not power to 
depress her spirits, ** forwas notDavenant 
freed from a woman unworthy of hira ? 
and was not that enough to exhilarate 
the woman who tenderly loved him ?" 

In the meanwhile Clara was impatient 
for Davenant's return: but he arrived 
even sooner than she could haveec- 
pected, after the rpceipt of his uncle's 

m 

letter. 

Clara, not knowing he was returned, 
came singing down stairs, and with a 
light Step bounded into her guardian s 
study, whom she had left alone. 

On seeing Davenant, her usual reserye 
of manner returned ; and her buoyant 
spirits were lost, in the consciousness 
that tell-tale blushes were now mantling 
on her cheek ; — and while Davenant, 
pleased and flattered at her confusion, 
came fonvard to meet her, blushihg al- 
most as deeply as herseif, Morley began 
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o . belleve that after all he was wrong 
^ncerning the poor lieutenant. 

" Sidney," said he, " I cannot think 
rhat is come to that girU She b now 
nore riotous, I think, than ever poor 
fileanor was-r-there she goes, singing 
bout the house — she comes down stairs 
wo Steps at a time, and seems to have 
brgotten that there is such a thing as 
Walking In a sober steddy pace. I have 
leard you admire Clara's pensive graees, 
Jidney ; if so, I am afraid you will miss 
'cur old favourites very much ; for they 
je certainly gone/' 

" I am inclined to think/' replied Da- 
^enant, ^^that I shall always admire Miss 
>elancy^s present graees so much, that I 
hall not be conscious I ever admired any 
^ther." 

«< Very gallant indeed! But come, Sid- 
ley, you must own that it is very unfeel- 
ng and very unsentimental in Clara, to 
)e in such high spirits so soon after her 
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friend Eleanor's departure, and under 
such circumstances too, Answer^ Clara, 
and defend yourself if you can." 

*^ That I can very easily," she replied, 
with a degree of blushing archness whid 
became her much. " True, Eleanor is my 
friend ; but then I have another friend, füll 
as old a friend as Eleanor, and eertainlyas 
estimable ; and while I deplore Eleanors 
disappointment, I am abundantly con- 
soled by the conseiousness of — of — ^ 

*^ Of what ?" eried Davenant. 

" Of his deliverance." 

" Deliverance indeed I think it," said 
Moriey ; ** but surely, Clara, t/ou once 
thought it a very suitable match." 

" Never, sir ; never." 

^* Never ! You amaze me. I thought 
you said, — that is, you thought, my dear, 

that ^" here Moriey began to recoUect 

that he had assured Davenant Clara had 
said what she never uttered, in order to 
nfluence his nephew ; and he became so 
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confused, that he was glad to make an 
exciise to leave the room ; and Davenant 
ivas left alone with Clara. 

" You surprise me — you agreeably 
mrprise me," said Davenant ; ** for my 
äncle assured me you were desirous that 
Eshould be the husband of your friend." 

** Isitpossible.?" 

^* It IS most true ; " and he repeated 
with great aceuracy all that Morley had 
ever said on the subject. 

Clara was at first speechless with vexa- 
tion and surprise ; but she soon convineed 
Davenant that she had not said any thing 
on which Morley could with truth have 
grounded what he asserted ; except that 
she had owned she thought the behaviour 
of Davenant and Eleanor in the coach 
resembled that of lovers ; and you know," 
«he added, smiling, but blushing, ** that 
Iwas very eori'ect in that assertion." 

Nor could the conscious Davenant 
deny the fact. 
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•^ Alas!*' observed Ckra, " this was 
some of my guardian's white lying^ in 
which he sees no härm. Yet for what 
purpose did he say this ? Still he coyld 
not have said it without design." 

And both Davenant and Clara feil into 
silent consideration of what his motiYes 
eould be, 

At this moment Company was an« 
nounced in the drawing-room ; and Da* 
venant toot his leave to return no more 
tili the next day, a» he was engaged to 
dine out. But he was in no frame oi 
mind to be an agreeable eompanion st 
any party, as hope once more had pos* 
Session of his heart^ and he wanted to 
indulge in the pleasing reveries into 
which it threw him ; for, if his uncle was 
capable of deceiving him voluntarily in 
orte instance, he might in another ; and 
Clara might be free both heart and hand. 
But then the sword and other things re- 
curred to him ; still hope pred^minated. 
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and he resolved to have an explanation 
with Clara the next day, 

Accordingly he came to his unele*s, 
prepared to ask herseif whether she was 
an engaged woman or not ; but he sought 
her in vain in the front drawing-room, 
where she usually sat; and laying his 

* 

hat down, he went into his uncle's study. 

He too was absent ; he therefore re- 
turned into the front drawing-room, in 
which, just as he entered^ he saw Clara 
in tears, leaning on the Shoulder of a 
young man in a military great eoat, while 
he, kissing her cheek, as he pressed her 
to his bosom, uttered an earnest ^* God 
bless you ! " and rushing past Davenant 
disappeared in a moment. 
y Davenant for an instant stood rivetcd 
to the spot in painful emotion* The 
question he came to ask was, he feared, 
answered already, and that he had just 
beheld the envied Beaumont. 

J^h^ thought was insupportable, and 



\ 
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he too ran dowii stairs, and out of the 
house : but he had not gone far when he 
recoUected that he had no hat on, and 
that he had left it on the drawing- 
room table. He was therefore foreed to 
go back ; and when he re-entered the 
rooms he found Clara leaning with her 
head on her hands, in such evident agi- 
tation that pity and alarm became his 
predominant feelings, and he sat down 
by her, resolved to discover the cause of 
her distress, and to do all in his power 
to relieve it. He began by asking her 
if the gentleman who had just left her 
was not Mr. Beaumont. She replied in 
the affirmative. He then asked if he 
was going to the West Indies with his 
regiment She replied that he was ; and 
then with a beating heart prepared her- 
seif for the next question which she ex- 
pected Davenant was about to ask. 
'' Miss Delaacy," saidDavenant, " what 
have witnessca^ this morning determines 
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me to leave Ijondon to-morrow, on a tour 
through England ; but before I go, I wish 
to prove how dear, how very dear to me 
is the happiness of Mrs\ Dclancys 
daiighterr 

Here he rose, and traversed the room 
in great agitation ; but re-seating him- 
seif, he Said— ^*^ There was a time — for 
why should I be ashamed to own it ? — 
when I hoped to transfer the afFection 
which I once feit for the mother to the 
equally idolized daughter; but scarcely 
had I Seen you, and found how capable 
you were öf realizing my high-raised 
hopes of happiness, when I was told yoü 
were attached, if not engaged, to a Lieu- 
tenant Beaumont." 

** Who told you so ?" said Clara, in- 
terrupting him. 

" My uncle; and Eleanorby hints, or 
rather more than hints, confirmed his 
assertion." 

I suspected as inuch,"observed Clara. 



iQ 
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And Davenant eontinued :— " What 
they Said was confirmed also by circura- 
stances, and what I have seen diis morn- 
ing puts the question beyond a doubt; 
and all the faint hope with wliich I ep« 
tered the house is vanished for ever. No» 
then, ever deai- Qara, listen to the voice 
of a friend — and let me prove mystÄ 
one.** [Here he paused in strong emo* 
tion ; and Clara, too happy and too agi* 
tated to speak, covered her face with her 
handkerehief.] 

" Clara,** eontinued Davenant, reco» 
vering his voice, ^* you, as yet, have no 
power over your fortune ; but Ihave monej 
and interest, and I offer you both, to get 
your lover exchanged into a regiment 
which is not likely to be sent into ä dan- 
gerous climate like that of the West Indies, 
and then I will lend him money to pi^r- 
chase promotion. Sweet indeed it would 
have been to me to Irry to promote yoHfj 
happiness myself ; but as that is impos-i 
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sible, I will console myself by endeavout'' 
ing to promote it with another, Speak, 
Jlliss Delancy — teil me you pity me, 
Bind will console me by accepting xny 
pffer." 

Clara now took her handkerchief from 
her face, and smiling through her tears, 
Said, while she placed her band on bis — • 
" I do accept your ofFer, for and in the 
name of Lieutenant Beaumont ; and it 
has relieved my mind from fears con- 
cerning bim, wbicb bave pressed beavily 
upon it. But let me beseecb you never to 
teveal wbat he is to nie.^* 

** Never, if you desire me not." 

** I do. Then know that Lieutenant 
jBeaumont is — "* 

^ " Wbat .^" Said Davenant, almost gasp- 
.bg forbreath. 

*' * My fathcrs soriy andmy hrotherV 

'bank beaven," cried Davenant, burst- 

|bg into tears, the result of mingled 

md overwhelming feelings, amongst 
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which joy was predominant. And^ara, 
though with a faltering voice, continued 
thus : — " The secret of the relationship 
Was disclosed to me by my mother, who 
heard it from my father in the earliest 
days of their courtship ; but it was told 
by him to her alone, and by her to mc 
only, that I might continue to Mr. Beau- 
mont, after her death, the friendship which 
she had ever shown him. Impatiently 
therefore have I awaited the time of my 
Coming of age, that I might be able to 
assist him in the line of bis profession. 
But being, Hke my mother, unwillinj 
to expose my father to blame of any 
kind, I too have kept our relationship 
secret, and so has Beaumont : to you, 
however, I have made no scruple of re- 
vealing it, because I know it is safe, 
and—" 

" And why," said Davenant, eagerly 
approaching her, and taking her unre- 
luctant band ; " speak on, dearest Clara, 
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d teil nie why you have confided to 
3 a secret withheld from every one 
e ? '• 

" Because," replied Clara in a faint 
ice, '* it niay perliaps, some tinie or 
aer, be my duty, as well as pleasure, to 
ve no reserve from you.'* 
And Davenant, understanding how 
uch these words implied, was not slow 
take ad van tage of theni. 
Explanations between lovers are veiy 
tisfactory to the parties concerned, but 
ry foolish tliings to describe ; — so I will 
»t attempt it. Suffice, ihat Clara was ' 
ingenuous as Davenant had been, and 
med to him tbat bis attachment had 
it preceded hers ; and Mr. Morley re- 
med from bis morning business, to find 
bis surprise, those whom he had left 
ends become engaged lovers, — though 
licacy and propriety forbade them to 
ink of declaring their engagement for 
»n months to come. 



A 
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But while Morley congratulated hb 
nephew and his ward on the prospect of 
a Union which he owned was a well as* 
sorted one, he was Struck by the coU* 
ness, almost amounting to severity, wift 
which both Clara and Davenant ad* 
dressed him. But as they were too in- 
genuous to conceal the cause of thdr 
displeasure, it was not long before boA 
Davenant and Clara told him that his in« 
accuracy of representation, not to call it 
by a harsher name, was such, and had 
nearly been so pernicious in its conse* 
quences, that it called for the most se 
vere reprehension on their part ; and thqf 
hoped that he, like Eleanor, would take 
warning by experience, and learn that 
even white lies may be in their result as 
destructive of the happiness of others as 
those which are denominated the wicked 
andthemalignant. In short, that he wouk 
lay it down as a rule of conduct, that nc 
actions are cetltüjv to be right, safe, an( 
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respectable, of which truth is not the 
impeller and the guide, 

" Upon my word, young people,** re» 
plied Morley, trying to laugh, but inore 
llbclined to cry, " youare very conceited, 
tmd very presumptuous^ in thus laying 
fewn the law to me, and taking me to 
task, as if I were a child, and you were 
gray beards. But perhaps you are right i 
still, how could I foresee that Eleanor 
Would turn out such a naughty girl ?** 

^* No ; but still you knew I was always 
inclined to love Clara best ; and think 
^at misery your misrepresentation had 
«fearly fixed on me for life ! *' 
l ** And on me too,** cried Clara un- 
puardedly, but wilh great feeling. 

** On you too !'* cried Morley archly ; 
^* Would Sidney*s marrying Eleanor have 
biade you miserable ?" 

" At least,** replied Clara, ^' it would 
pbave doomed me to a single life ; for I 
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believe I should never have loved anotlier 



man." 



" Say no more, girl," said Morley with 
much emotlji^n, while Daveiiant fondly. 
pressed her band to his heart ; " I shud- 
der to think that I have been so near 
making two such excellent beings wretcli- 
ed. And now I feel that the best amends 
I can make you at this moment is leaving 
you together....but what is to becomeof 
the poor lieutenant ?" 

*' He remains to me the friend he 
always was, and no more," replied Clara; 
" for I assure you he is engaged, though 
not to me ; and Davenänt will try to pro- 
mote him." 

Morley then asked ho more questions, 
but left the lovers alone. 

Davenänt now informed Clara that he 
had been so fortunate as to procure Field- 
ing a higher appointment, and, conse- 
quently, a greater salary, in the office in 
which he now was ; and that there was 
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no doubl but tliat he would in tiino be 
promoted still further. 

I will add here that Mrs. O'Donovan 
WBiS, a few months after, married to the 
nian who had been the first choice of 
ber young heart; and who was now 
ible to maintain her in affluence, and 
to be afather to her children; that 
Colone! O'Byrne had not mueh difficulty 
in transferring bis affections from Clara 
Debmcy to Mary O'Donovan, whom 
he still persisted to think a striking likc- 
aess of the fornier ; and that Mary, with 
her mother and unclo's entire and de- 
lighted approbation, bestowed her band, 
ts well as her heart, on the wannhcarted 
Irishinan, 

Eleanor meanwhile had no opportunity 
of attempting to regain the affection of 
Captain Lethbridge, as he married an- 
other woman two months after he broke 
oflF his acquaintance with her ; not being 

VOL. II. M 
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recalled to his allegiance to her by the 
news of her rupture with Davenant. 

But whether she feit the loss of lum 
or not is very problematical ; as, not long 
after the marriage of Davenant and Oan 
took place, she accefpted the addressei 
of a nobleman many years older tban 
herseif, whom she met at Sidmouth. 

A different result has attended the mar« 
riages of Clara and of Eleanor, as migfat 
well be expected from the difference of 
their charaeters. 

Eleanor's husband is naturally enough 
jealous of his young and beautifiil wife, 
who, by her habitual disregard of truth^ 
has whoUy annihilated his confidence in 
hfer Word, and therefore exposes hersdf 
often to the suspicion of errors which 
she is incapable of, by the constant de- 
tection of tliat guilt to which she is con- 
tinually prone, If she goes out alone, 
her husband, on her retum, does not 
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believe that slie has only bcen to such a 
place, and seen only certain persons ; — 
and if he accompanies her abroad» he 
fancies he sees signs of secret intelligence 
in her manner, and that her eyes, when 
turned from him, are employed in con- 
veying signals of invitation to approach, 
or hints to forbear approaching her ; 
whUe her life is passed in a series of 
domestic bickerings at honie^ and endless 
preparations for them abroad. 

Not such is the life of Clara and of 
Davenant. Mutual confidence, the re- 
sult of mutual esteem, founded on a 
knowledge of each other*s unsuUied in- 
tegrity, makes their hours glide away 
in uninterrupted happiness ; while their 
children (early taught that a love and 
. * practice of truth are the only sure foun- 
cÄ dation of that moral character which, 
il^ by exciting confidence, leads not only 
% ^ to peace of mind, but to the esteem and 
respect of our friends and fellow-crea- 
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tures) are likely to grow daily in virtue 
under the watchful eyes of their afFec- 
tionate parents ; and to reward those 
parents for the precepts which they 
TEACH, and the example which they 

Gl VE, 
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HENRY WOODVILLE 



A TALE. 



1 HIRE never was a happier family than 
hat of Mr. Woodville, nor one whose 
Appiness seemed more likely to last. He 
ms a prosperous manufacturer in a large 
ity ; bis eldest son was clerk to a general 
nerchant in London» and was sure \\\ien 
üe was old enough of having a share 
iiV the firm ; for the head partner in the 
ürm had no children, and it was thought 
likely that Henry Woodville would be bis 
^th\ Eii:Z4ibeth Woodville too, tbe eldest 
li*ugliter, was going to be remarkably 
^'^h marricd in evcry point of view, and 
^^*r success in lifo exhibitod tbc iriumph 
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of character and fetnale attraction ovei 
pride and prejudice; for her lover \^a 
rieh and highly connected, and his fathe 
had forbidden him to think of making ; 
woman his wife who had neither hi^ 
birth nor fortune: but.chance haviii 
thrown Elizabeth in Mr. Harcourt's waj 
(where he did not know her nor she hin 
and under circumstances which calk 
forth from her some of those little sä 
vices that women alone can render,) . t 
was so charmed with her person, mai 
ner, and qualities, that, as soon as h 
knew who she was, he retracted his prc 
lübilion to the union, and even bestowe 
on it the wärmest approbation ; and a 
soon as his son was five-and-twenty i 
was settled that they were to marry, 

Henry Woodville was now lookinj 
forward with great impatience to the hour 
when he should be taken into the firm ; 
for he had lately fallen in love, thoiigh 
tlie ohject of his passion was not oiily 
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whoUy unconscious of it, but had never 
cven looked at him to the best of bis be- 

. lief. 

She had three or four times accompa* 
nied her mother to Mr. Courtnay's, when 
she came to speak to him on business 
relative to the disposal of a large stock of 
wine left by her deceased husband, and 
had been too modest to look at any one ; 
therefore Woodvillewassurehereyes had 
never met bis : but still he had looked 
and loved ; and though her mother s Si- 
tuation was such as to forbid bis raising 
bis hopes to the possession of her daugh- 

i^ ter while he was a clerk, he knew that, 

Swhen in business for himself, she would 
have no right to look down on him. Ac- 
cordingly he chose \,o feed rather than 
starve bis passion, and he always contrived 
to meet them in the Mall in St. James's 
jjk| park on a Sunday everiing, where habited 
)i/ ^n bis best array, with bis coutcau de 
m ^'^fussc by Ins side, (that being the drcss 
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costume in the reign during wliich ÜMI 

citcumstances that I have to relale hefh 

'^ened,) he boped to attract the eyes d 

Anna Vincent» and lead her to read in 

his^ the wlshes of his heart. But he tried 

in vain : and once when he had an oppor* 

tunity of doing her a Service^ and perbflfl 

cf catching her eye, the timidity of tri 

luve prevented himfrom taking advantüg 

cf the opportunity ; forhisless interestei 

companion took up the glove shedroppe^ 

xind on presenting it toher^ received th 

lock and those smiling thanks which t 

him would have been invaluable* 

Ile consoled him seif, however, by th 
thought, that when he was a partner ii 
tlie concern, he would get his kind friew 
Mr. Courtnay to introduee him, andthei 
perhaps she would look at him. 

But a most sad and unexpected blov! 
was now put to his expectations, and tbi 
piosperity of his family. 

t'ircunistancci^ over which he had n( 
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3ntroly and which no industry and no 
Ire could have prevented, brought on 
\e ruin of Mr, Woodville. However, 
ich was the universal conviction of his 
robity, and such tlie generai opinion 
F his worth, that hIs certificate was 
istantly signed, and he enabled by Ins 
iends to go on with his business again. 
tut though his creditors cheerfully took 
fteen Shillings in tl;e pcund in füll of all 
etüBXidSy Mr. Woodville knew he should 
ot rest tili he had paid the füll amount of 
18 debt, with intcrest ; and as liis trade 
ecame very prosperous, and he lived in 
bfi inotJt frugal maiincr in ordcr to effect 
118 purpose the sooner, he had every 
ifospect of gratifying his laudable ainbi- 
bn. During this time he had also the 
Itisfaction of finding, that his unmc- 
ted misfortunes had had no effect on 
tr. Harcourt; but that the good man 
ad Said, " This is a misfortuue that is 
naccompanied with disgrace^ and whicli 

M 5 
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ha8 only served to prove the high esteeni 
in which Mr. Woodville is held, and to 
call forth in him the exhibition of new 

« 

virtues.** 

Mr. Woodville might have had another 
gratification, but it was concealed from 
him. Mr. Courtnay had now taken 
Henry Woodville into the trade : he 
therefore resolved to «horten the dura* 
tion of his parent's privations and frugal 
mode of living, by laying-by half of his an- 
nualincome, in Order to faeilitate the füll 
payment of his father's debts ; and while 
this remained undone, he forbade him- 
seif to think of marrying, though he could 
not help loving the unconsciQUs object of 
his passion^ whose mother, having sus- 
tained some reduetion of income, wa« 
gone from London with her daughter, in 
Order to live cheap : but the place of her 
residence was not yet known to Mr. 
Courtnay. 



"H 



Things went on in this manner for I 
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three years ; and at the end of that time 
Heniy remitted his savings to bis father» 
who at first refused tq accept them; 
but on Unding that they would liquidate 
the debt to all but a hundred pounds^ he 
resolved to reward his son's filial piety by 
aeeepting them, as he preferred being his 
debtor tb being that of any other man or 
men j and he wrote Henry, by retum of 
post» such a letter as well repaid him for 
any sacrifice that he had made. Elizabeth's 
lover had great pleasure in making this 
trait in Henry's character known to his 
father, and he owned that he shoxild be 
proud to be allied to so virtuous a family. 

** Now then," thought Henry, ** my 
income is nearly my own ; the remaining 
hundred pounds will soon be gained by 
my father and me, and then I may think 
of marrying ; and thongh Mrs. Vincent 
has left London, no doubt Mr. Courtnay 
will be able to find out her residence/' 

It was now the the race time at Read« 
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ing (In Berkshire) ; and Henry, who liud 
hitherto rarely left Business, and had on 
principle avoided all unnecessary expense, 
resolved, as he had never seen a race, to 
go to this; he also promised himsdf 
much pleasure from attending the racc- 
ball, especially as he thought it was not 
impossible that chance might lead him 
to see his beloved there, Accordingly 
with the approbation of his partner he 
set ofF for the races. 

There is, there can be no pleasure so 
great as that vvHich has been eq,rned by 
self-denial, and the surrender of one's 
own gratification for the sake of duty ; 
and when Henry Woodville set ofF on his 
first pursuit of amusement, he experienced 
such a delightful flow bf spirits, and such 
a feeling of joyous expectation as he had 
never known before^ and which made the 
plcasant road along which he passed to 
the pretty town of Reading appear to him 
a sort of *^ opening paradise." 
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When he reached Reading, he found 
that the races were to begin the next 
day ; and having discovered which was 
the most fashionable promenade, he re- 
paired to it, in hopes of seeing the lady 
of bis affections amongst the Company. 
But he looked in vain ; though love and 
fancy often clothed a Coming objcct in 
her form, making the delusion some- 
times so strong, that his heart throb- 
bed violently with anticipated pleasure 
and emotion, tili a nearer approach 
convinced him of his mistake. How- 
ever, the evening was fine, the walk 
pleasant, the women handsome, and he 
was amused; since the sunshine from 
within met and increased the sunshine 
without, and there was also hope for the 
morrow ! 

The ntorrow came, and Henry re- 
paired to the race-ground. ,He surveyed 
the carriages with a scrutinizing eye ; — 
but bhe was not there. He went on the 
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stand, but he beheldher not, — ^and h 
was disappointed : yet what reason ha 
he to be disappointed ? He had had n 
reason to suppose she was likely to t 
there, and he could not help owning t 
himself, no one but a brain-sick lovc 
could have exalted a possibility only int 
a probability ; tili at last he could nc 
help laughing at his own foUy. But 
better still — when the race began he als 
forgot it. 

The sight was beautiful, and the an 
xiety of interested spectators catching 
Henry soon had a favourite horse him 
seif. First he learnt to be interested fo 
*'blue,*' another time for **purple:*' til 
at last he foimd himself betting witl 
strangers, and new hopes, fears, and 
feelings awakening in his breast ; while 
in the stimulating pleasure of a race, 
he lost all sense of the probable crueliy 
attending the training, and the forced 
exertions of the animals before him. 
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Nor did the eiijoyment cease to blind 
him while it lasted; and when on his 
return to the ordinary he dined with 
^some of the joyous Company from the 
ground, he eould remeniber nought but 
that he was pleased^ and that he looked 
forward to the next day's course with 
pleasure. 

If his companions (who were all stran- 
gers to him) were not intellectual, they 
were harmless : — they, like himself, had 
only betted small sums. And the even- 
ing at the ball, though not delightful, 
(as Henry did not see his love there, 
whom in spite of his reason he still tried 
to discover,) had some charm for his un- 
practised eyes, and he went to rest ea* 
gerly antieipating the next day. 

It came, and brought with it a trial 
to Henry j for a young man appeared at 
the inn and on the course, who had 
been fellow-clerk with him at Mr. Court- 
nay's, and who had expected to have 
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been taken int) the firm befofe hc wa«. 
But such had been bis dissipated habits, 
bis love of pleasure, and utter neglect 
of bis duties, tbat wben hts fatber waited 
on Mr. Courtnay to propose tbe terms of 
bis entering into business witb bim, the 
latter peremptorily refused to bave any 
connexion witb one wbo was wboUy in- 
capable of improving, or even of keep- 
ing up tbe interests of any trade, and 
very capable of decreasing and embar* 
rassing it. 

Neitber tbe fatber nor tbe son ever 
forgave tbis just punisbment of tbe vices 
of tbe latter: and wben Henry Wood- 
ville, on tbe strengtb of bis excellent 
conduct, was admitted into tbat firm 
wbence David Bradford bad been re- 
jected, tbe lätter as well as bis father 
became tbe determined enemies of that 
more successful because more deserving 
youtb ; and so apt did Bradford always 
seem to quarrel witb Henry, tbat, in com- 
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pliunce with Mr. Courtnay's warning 

voice and bis own principles^ he niade 

it a rule to avoid being long together 

where Bradford was. Therefore when 

he saw him on the race-ground, and 

found him determined to be near hiin, 

to provoke him to bet^ and to enter into 

conversation with him — ^while bis coun-* 

tenance expressed animosity, though he 

spoke in a tone of kindness ; and when 

he reflected on the irritations of ner\'e 

and feeling which such a scene was likely 

to induce, he wisely resolved to avoid 

the danger, which if he met he could 

not perhaps be proof against ; and be- 

fore the last heat was begun, he not 

^ only left the race-ground, but the place 

J\ itself, and mounting bis horse went on 

to Abingdon, where the assizes were ex- 

Pected to begin in a day or two. 

Tliough alone, Henry Woüdville had 
J\ot the feeling of being solitary; for 
lie loved reading, and was ever fond of 






^ 
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rommuning with his own thoughts — as 
those who have vigorous and well-filled 
minds always are: — ^therefore, though 
disappointed of the companion who vru 
to have accompanied him on this excur- 
sion^ he had resolved not to give it infi 
and now that he had undertaken it, Ite 
still feit chearful and satisfied^ thou^ 
he found himself alone in a crowd in 
the streets, and at the principal inn of 
the busy town of Abingdon j and hc 
beguiled the two evenings which were 
to elapse before the assizes began, in 
reading, and in writing to Mr. Courtnay 
and to his own family. 

At length the judges entered the town, 
with a degree of State and solemnity 
worthy of the high and awful ofhce (I 
may call it) which they had to fulfil; 
and Henry, while the trumpets and the 
bells announced their approach and their 
arrival, could not help thinking, with a 
sad sickness of the heart, on those tu 
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m those sounds^ instead of opwing 
rospect -of revelry and amusement, 
cened the shudderings of alarm» the 
npation of agonizing suspense, and 
Fear of judgement and of death. 
I shall have no heart,'* thought he, 
' the public amusennents of the week; 
I shall be deeply interested in at- 
Bng the courts of justice.** And he 
flu much interested, that on thä first 
of the assizes he was in court tili 
judges adjourned ; and having re- 
ad thither when they did, he remain- 
bere tili the business ended for the 
lt. But a most painful surprise 
ted him on bis return to bis inn. 
landlord met him on bis entrance, 
told bim, that as bis bouse was other- 
quite füll, be bad taken the liberty 
utting a gentleinan (a new-comcr) 
the room througb bis ; vvbicb, as it 
no thorougbfare, bad oaly a small 
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press-bed in it, and was never used but 
at such crowded times as the present. 

Henry did not, could not like such an 
arrangement as this, — to have his cham- 
her the only passage to the room of an- 
other, and thatother a stranger to him}— 
but as he knew the other inn in the towa 
was füll, as he had vainly tried for a bei 
there, he had no resource but to submit 

" Well," replied he, ** I am sorry duit 
it is so — is the gentleman in the public 
room ?" 

" Oh no, sir ; he is gone to bed : he 
was very tired, and he drank a good deal , 
of cur ale, sir. So he could not sit up 
tili you came, which he was very sony 
for, as he knows you quite well." 

'^ Knows me!" cried Henry starting. 

** Yes, sir; and he said you could. 
have no gbjection to sleep near him. ft 
was not the first time, for you were once j 
fellow-clerks together." r^ 

Je 
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Henry listened to this disclosure with 
llie most painful uneasiness. Here was 
r man, whoni he wished from the best 
lOdsible motives to avoid, become as it 
irere the companion of his Chamber! 
ifor could he now dare to leave the house 
Kthout giving Bradford a marked and 
^ftrsonal offence« 

«« Well," thought he, " I mubt make 
mp^ my mind to fhe circumstance, trying 
W it is; and keep steadily before me, 
Gome what come may, the necessary rule 
Cor conduct of Bear, and forbear/' 
* He then with a lieavy heart repaired 
to his Chamber, the silence of which 
«TjUi now broken by the loud and restless 
dumber of Bradford, easily heard through 
tiie thin partition between the Chambers, 
litipecially as the door that led to Brad- 
fcrd*s bed-room did not shut close. 

However, at last Henry closed his 
cyes, and slept tili six ; then he rose, 
liressed, had breakfasted, and had taken 
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a seat in the court before Bradford 
awoke. 

Henry congratulated himself on hm 
done this. But he had done wrong; tf 
Bradford considered thathehad actedthi 
purposely to avoid the necessity of breab 
fasting and associating with him: vi 
Henry's enjoyment of the new pleaM 
before him, — ^that of hearing causes,- 
would have been whoUy destroyed, hd 
he known the deep displeasure which lus 
early departure froni the inn had exdtdl 
in the vindietive Bradford. 

When the court J)roke up, Henry re- 
turned to the inn to supper, and joined 
the Company at the public table. It w» 
not large, as many of those whom 1* 
had Seen the night before were gone to 
the ball ; but to the few remainin^ 
Bradford was now added. 

" Sir," Said Bradford, when Heniy 
had seated himself, " I think you migW 
have had the civility to teil mc you were 
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Ding hither to the assizes, and then 
might have come together. But I 
»pose» now you are the partner of the 
1 Mr. Courtnay^ and hope to be his 
r, you are too proud to associate witli 
pr old friends ?" 

• I should be sorry," Henry mildly re- 
päf ^^ to neglect any one ; and I am 
Mdi concerned to find you thought dis- 
fiectfui» an Omission which could not 
Äitended as such. Do me the favour 
w, therefore, in token that you forgive 
, to drink a glass of wine with me." 
3radford was at first reluctant to com- 
S but as he saw that the persons pre- 
%, who seemed to be gentlemen, re- 
ded him as if they thought he ought 
accept Henry's offer, he fiUed his 
18 :-^and for the present, all seemed 
ht between them. 

rhe day had been very hot, and the 
ort had been crowded to suifocation : 
Diy therefore was led from excessive 
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thirst, and the persuasions of others, tfl 
drink more than he was accustoraed to; 
and in the deceitful form of cup ad 
negus, he was at length conscious thil 
he had taken more wine than he couU 
bear. 

Bradford, in the meantime, wliofl 
disappointment and conscious self-degv* 
dation had led to habits of intoxicatkl^ 
began to grow very loud and positive in 
discourse, and evidently more and vaoR 
disposed to quarrel with Henry ; who« 
teroper, fine as it was, grew every roo* 
ment less able, from the unusual excitc- 
ment of wine, to endure the coarse al* 
lusions of Bradford to " certain plausibfc 
hypocritical boys, who, by their seeminjj 
sanctity, get on the weak side of shallo* 
men, and deprive honest unsuspectinj 
youngfellows of their bread and thetf 
rights." 

The Company could not understam 
these allnsions, but Henry did, only W 
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teil, and had wisely resolved to leave 
ihe room as soon as he could; when 
Iradford called the general attention to 
i bag of gold and silver which he pro- 
biced, the greatest part of which he had 

►n at the races, and emptied it on 
table. Amongst the nioney he had 
klt some curious foreign coins. But 
ib tbe waiters were going to remove 
ttie cloth, Bradford was forced to re- 
fhce all his treasure in the bag, and 
iie did so before Henry had sufficient- 
y examined the beaiity of one of the 
Itoins. 

Accordingly, when the cloth was taken 
ly, and the waiters were setting the 

rine on the table, he begged Bradford 

lend him the bag for a moment. He 

Bd so, saying at the same time, ** Be 

jiiUre you return them all; for I have 

Ad both the money and the coins, and 

low how many there are." 

Henty did not condescend to notice 
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this coarse Insinuation otherwise than by 
treating it as meant for a joke ;' and hav- 
ing selected the coin he wanted, he look- 
ed at it, and replacing it, returned the bag 
to the owner, 

On which Bradford turned all the Con- 
tents out on the table again : and after 
telling over the money and coins wkb 
a look of malignant suspicion, he de* 
clared that he missed a iive-guinea piece; 
and he desired Henry to return it instant- 
ly, or he must submit to be searched. 

** You cannot possibly mean what you 
say!'* cried Henry, turning very pale; 
" you can't really think me capable of 
such an aetion as this, in earnest ! and 
»you know I am no joker : but if I were, 
you must know that you are the last man 
I should joke with." 

" None of your plausible words to 
me, sir," replied Bradford ; " I do not 
see why you should not have taken the |^ 
money. A bankrupt father may as wel h^ 
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make a fraudulent son as a kept-iniss 

daughter ; and every body knows that 

* your father was a bankrupt not long ago, 

and that your sistcr is the mistress of 

young Harcourt." 

^ This was more than Henry could en- 

t durc, and exclaiming, " Villain ! you ar« 

I a liar and a slanderer ! " he aimed a blow 

atBrädford, who instantlydrew his sword. 

i — ^Henry did the same ; and bloodshed 

I must have ensued on the instant, had 

l' not the bystanders held the enraged com- 

t batants back; and as the waiters called in 

£_ the landlord, who insisted that no such 

proceedings should go forward in his 

r * house, peace was for awhile restored. But 

'* «e Henry persisted to demand an apology, 

Änd that Bradford should retract what he 

had Said concerning his innocent sister, 

Hud as he persisted in repeating the ca- 

iumny, declaring that he would teil every 

One Henry had robbed him, the gentlemen 

l>resent were obliged, according to the 
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laws of warldly honour» to own that a 
duel between the parties was unavoidable ; 
as the bitter resentment which Henry 
now expressed against Bradford was not 
only justifiable, but that the injury was 
one which, if not otherwise atoned fw, 1 
eould be wiped away only by the bloodflf 
the oifender, 

. Itwas therefore agreed that they shovU 
meet the next day ; but not early : because, 
though one of the gentlemen was willing 
to be second to Henry, every one of the 
others, on various pretences, deelined 
being second to Bradford ; and he found 
that . he should be obliged to go a few 
miles oiF to engage the attendance of a 
friend and relation andbottle compani(m 
ofhis. 

Bradford now continued to drink so 
largely that he was soon carried dead- 
drunk to bed ; and Henry's repugnancc 
to sleep in the same Chamber with hini, 
from fear lest he should renew the quar- 
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cel when they were alone, was therefore 
removed; as he was sure that Brad- 
^rd would sleep tili long after he was 
nsen. 

[ Therefore, as soon as the attendants 
|Mid undressed and put theh* senseless 
Aarge to bed, he retired to rest ; but not 
before he had been persuaded to drink 
anotber copious draught of powerful 

From the combined causes of heat, 
ftrtigue, agitation, and the unusual 
^antity of wine and ale which he had 
Irünk, Henry feil into the deepest and 
loundest sleep possible, even as soon as 
lie laid his head on the pillow, and the 
llltbitual but now heartless prayer died 
tway unfinished on his lips. 

Alas ! it was the conviction how sound 
fomdd be his sleep which emboldened the 
lobber to enter the Chamber in the dead 
öf night, and to commit the crime of 
murder at the suggestions of avarice. 
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One of the waiters, whose name wju 
Everett, was a man who had once belong- 
ed to a gang of housebreakers and thieves 
but, Struck with temporary remorse du- 
ring a violent illness, had \eh bis wieked 
courses ; and after trying different em- 
ployments, had been so fortunate as to 
get the place of waiter at an inn : aiil 
there he might perhaps have becomei 
more respectable chatacter, had he not 
formed a connexion with a very abtn- 
doned woman, whom he married; and 
who now, on pretence of her being iD 
and wanting bis assistance, had insisted 
on bis leaving bis place and Coming to 
her, with a view to his joining a gang ä 
sniugglers, with whom she was intimate, 
and going with them immediately ona 
cruize on board their cutter, which she 
thought would be good for her health. 

Accordingly he had given warning to 
his master, and was to set off the next day 
for the place where his wife expected him. 
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But well knowing that he should be more 
Mrelcome to her if he brought money with 
lim, and also being aware that he could 
iftt on board ship immediately, he re- 
lolved to make prize of part if not all of 
Shat gold which Bradford had so osten- 
tätiously displayed ; and he thought he 
tould do this with more security, because, 
Bvtdford having already accused Henry 
Hf having robbed hini, his suspicions 
irould undoubtedly fall on hwi ; and he 
xmld, if Henry was sound asleep, (as 
le expected him to be,) put some of the 
noney and coins in Henry's pocket. 

Aceordingly he entered the room, and 
bund Henry unconscious as if in the 
ieep of death. On Henry's table lay a 
imall diamond pin, the gift of his mo- 
her : — that Everett resolved to make his 
iwn ; and for awhile pinned it on the 
»osom of his shirt. He then went to 
Sradford's bedside : but finding him less 
ioundly asleep than he expected, and 
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also finding that his head lay on te 1^ ^ 
pockets, he saw no certainty of securing 1«^^^ 
liis prize, but by adding murder to rob- 
bery. He therefore dfew Henrys swcri 
from his scabbard, and niade a blow with 
it at the yet sleeping Bradford. Bot 
though it wounded it did not kill, andk 
awoke him immediately so much asto 
enable him to struggle with the villapi 
for one moment : — ^but in vain ; the nett 
stroke was fatal ; and Bradford feil \mA 
on his pillow, a bleeding and insensiUe 
corpse. Everett then went back into 
Henry's room, and replaced the bloodjr 
sword in the scabbard. 

At this moment, just, as Everett had 
completed his purpose, and was returning 
to take pössession of the money, Henry 
became restless and talked in his sleep ; 
which alarmed Everett so much that he 
dared not stay a moment longer in either 
room, but returned to his own ; where, 
having washed himself and burnt to ashes 
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*1 Ins linen that was bloody, he resolved 
^ wait tili he thought Henry was once 
höre sound asleep. But on his re-en- 
Sring the Chamber, Henry, to his great 
Inrni, cried out, " ^Vlio's there ? '* 
id he was glad to retreat : nor eould 
j find en opportunity of ever entering 
e room again; for he heard Henry 
alking about soon after, and found by 
le noise he made, that he was dressing 
snself. 

Thus then had he burthened his soul 
cth the commission of murder without 
ly recompense whatever. Nor dared he 
ave the house under suchcircumstances, 
i that would appear a suspicious pro- 
seding ; and with a sinking heart, though 
ith an assured countenance, Everett 
ressed himself, and joined his fellow 
»rvants. 

When Henry awoke from his first 
eep sleep, he awoke to sleep no more 
iiat night ; for with returning eonscious- 

n5 
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ness came the horrible recoUection oi 
engagement he had made, to do ao 
which his own principles, both moral 
religious, utterly condemned; nau 
at the risk of his own life and thi 
his parents' peace, raise his arm agi 
the existence of a fellow creature ! 

To a virtuous young man and 
obedient pious child like Henry, su 
recoUection was insupportable ; an 
was not long before he began to conj 
whether it was or was not too lata to < 
back from the precipice on whicl 
stood. 

Nor did he deliberate in vain ; for i 
not only " consideration like an a 
came, and whipped the oflFending s 
out of him," but salutary fear of ' 
conquered the unworthy fear of man 
of man's censure ; and he almost f 
tively resolved to quit Berkshire inst 
ly, and to leave a letter for Brad 
and for hxs own second, explaining 
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reasons for not fighting ; and declaringhis 
resolution, if Bradford persisted in his 
calumnies and his violence, to seek re- 
dress in a court of law. 

Still he could not prevail on himself to 
do what his conscience required. Still 
pride, and even a virtuous resentment, 
withheld their approbation of the medi- 
tated Step ; and he was sitting irresolute 
stüli (though his trunk was nearly 
packed, and he himself dressed all but 
his sword,) when the door opened, atid a 
waiter appeared at it. 

" What did you want ?'' said Henry. 

** I am come to awake Mr. Bradford, 
sir, by his own desire, at five o'clock." 

*^ Is it so late ?" replied Henry. — 
•^ But be so good as not to awake Mr. 
Bradford yet," he added in great agi- 
tation, " I have a reason for it." 

" Indeed I must, sir," replied the man, 
with a look of suspicion ; " for he is 
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a vlolent gentleman, and he would be 
angry." 

" No matter ; oblige me, and here is 
money for you," said Henry, who feared 
to have any communieation with Brad- 
ford tili his mind was made up how to 
act. 

"I will have none of your monef, 
sir," returned the man indignantly ; f« 
at this moment, glancing his eye towards 
the sword which lay on Henry's chair, be 
saw the hilt was Woody, and that tbö« 
was blood on the floor by it. 

As soon therefore as he had uttered 
these words he ran past the astonished 
'Henry, and entered Bradford's chamber. 
At sight of the scene before him, the 
man uttered an exclamation of horror, 
which made Henry follpw him. But as 
he intercepted Henry's view of the cörpse, 
he exclaimed " What is the matter ?^' 

On hearing his voice, the waiter turn- 
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ed round — '' Do you ask what is the 
matter?" said he; "Wretieh! hypo- 
ifrite!" So saying, he ran to the door of 
Henry's room, in spite of his detaining* 
arm, took the key which was inside ; and 
then locking Henry in, went down stairs, 
crying " Murder ! " 

Amazement, speechless amazement, 
now took possession of Henry ; which was 
succeeded by horror and agony as great, 
when on looking towards the bed, on re*- 
tuming into the room from his vain pur- 
suit of the waiter, he beheld Bradford 
stiff and bleeding, and saw by his coun- 
tenance that he was dead, either by his 
own band or that of an assassin. 

Surprise, pity, and consternation at 
onee assailed and overwhelmed hini ; and 
he staggered' against the wall, nearly as 
insensible as the Woody corse before him: 
while at first no fear or consideration for 
himself mingled with his feelings for 
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Bradford. But short was the disin- 
terested agony. The waiter*s Singular 
manner, both of speaking and acting, in 
one alarming mbment recurred to bis 
mind, and convinced bim tbat the sus- 
picion of having murdered the wretcbed 
Bradford must indubitably fall on fdm. 
And he stood pale and motionless, tk 
Image of despair, with bis eyes wil(fi{f 
fixed on the unconscious object before 
bim, wben he beard the door unlocked, 
and saw every inhabitant of the inn rush- 
ing into the apartment in disorder and 
alarm. 

The scene needed no explanation — ^it 
explained itself. On the bed in the 
inner room lay the bleeding and now 
cold body of Bradford ; by the side of 
it stood Henr}% overwhelmed with such 
agony as could be easily mistaken for 
the agony of guilt: while the land- 
prd seized the sword of Henry Woodi* 
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ville, and drawing it from the scabbard, 
held it up to view, stained to the veiy 
hilt with blood. 

" My sword !" cried Henry, roused by 
this painful sight ; ^^ and was it done 
with my sword too ? Then I am a lost 
man indeed ! " And leaning against the 
wall, he hid his face with his hands. 

It was found also that Bradford had 
not been robbed ! And one of the gentle- 
raen with whom he and Bradford had 
supped, now stooped down and took up 
something wliich glittered on the floor, 
and it proved to be Henryks shirt-pin, 
the beauty of whieh he had admired the 
preceding night. The head of this pin 
had been broken off in Bradford's short 
struggle with Everett ; who, as I before 
statedj had pinned it on his shirt ; and 
it now served (with the cireumstance of 
there being no robbery) as an additional 
proof against the innocent Henry. 

^*Alas!" cried the gentleraan, hold- 
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it up to Henry, who had now uncovered 
his face ; " Unhappy young man, look! 
what an evidence is this againstyou !*' 

Henry did look — ^recognised his once 
dear ornament (the gift of his mother on 
his birth-day) ; and turning away he 
groaned aloud, but said nothing then. 
But when the coroner was come, and the 
inquest entered upon, he solemnly called 
on his Maker to witness his entire in- 
nocence of the murder, strong as hc 
must own appearances to be against 
him. 

These terrible events had succeeded each 
otherwith such excessive rapidity, that 
Henry feit too much be wildered, and his 
feelings were too much obtunded, for him 
to take in as yet the danger, the misery, 
and the necessities of his Situation. But 
when, in consequence of the strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence against him, he was 
committed to prison as the supposedmur- 
derer of Bradford, he was roused to the 
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I horrors of his altnost hopeless con- 
Ion : but then he recollected, with 
ixe comfort, that his friend and part- 
r was only a day*s journey from him ; 
d he was sure that he would not only 
sten to him immediately, but would 
sak the sad tidings to his beloved 
nily. 

Accordingly he begged to be allowed 
"write to him; and having done so» 
iting his entire innocence, and his con- 
lienee that Mr. Courtnay would believe 
m innocent, he feit more easy, and 
signed himself with confidence to the 

II and the protection of that Being who 
judgeth not as man judgeth." 

I will not attempt to describe the feel- 
gs of Henry when the night closed in 
\ him in the cell of his prison, and he 
w himself chained, confined, and ab- 
>rred as a murderer, though innocent 
even any intentional crime, except as 
r as having intended to meet the poor 
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murdered Bradford in mortal combat 
could be deserving of the name. 

But the bitterest of all agony, and 
that consciousness on which he could 
not even bear to dwell, — for there was 
madness in it, — ^was the thought of what 
his parents, his femily, and his friend 
would endure. " However, I have tke 
comfort of knowing they will not for a 
moment believe me guilty,** said he men- 
tally. He then betook himself tb long 
and ardent prayer, and feil into refresh- 
ing sleep. 

Very different at the time of Henry's 1 
commitment were the feelings of his bc- 
loved parents to those of their unhappy 
son ; for the day, the long-expected day 
was now drawing near, when their debt 
of honour (as I maycall it) was about to 
be discharged in füll, and they were to 
appear in all their proud and high-minded 
integrity 



tegrity. 

At length the day of the projected 
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dinner actually arrived; and every one 
who had sufFered in the slightest degree 
by the bankruptcy of Mr. Woodville, re- 
paired to bis house at the appointed hour, 
little suspecting what was to await them 
there. 

An invitation to dine where for some 
time past no dinners had been given, might 
perhaps excite surprise in all ; and as a 
spiteful and detracting spirit is only too 
common, some of the invited began to 
fear that the Woodvilles were going io 
live away again^ and had forgotten they 
had only paid fifteen Shillings in the 
pound. 

To such I am sure that the cause of 
that dinner would give at least as much 
mortiiication to their feelings as gratifi- 
(»tion to their pecuniary interest ; and 
perhaps the sorrow of the Woodvilles, 
(vhioh trod so closely on the heels of 
their proud but virtuous triumph, was 
not as unwelcome to such persons as 
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Christian benevolence required that it 
should be. 

' The guests were assembled and the 
dinner served; while an ill-suppressed 
sob of strong and pleasurable emotion 
occasionally proved the deep interest 
which Mr. Woodville feit in the antid- 
pation of what was to come : and wUe 
he looked at one or two of his guests, to 
whom he kn^w an unexpected sum Of 
money would then be particularly wel- 
come, his benevolent breast glowedwith 
pleasure, at the thought that he was 
about to gladden the hearts of those, who 
in his adversity had doneall in their powff 
to gladden his. 

One gentleman whom he had invited 
did not come tili the dessert was on the 
table, and just before Mr. Woodville, 
with a beating heart, was about to exhi- 
bit the canväss bags containing specie, 
and (where the sum owing was large,) » 
draft on bis- banker to the amount of 
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individualdebt; — and when thisgen- 
ui did arrive, his cheek was so pale, 
bis manner so agitated and stränge, 
he excited considerable attention 
id with alarm, in the rest of the 
pany. 

At Mr. Woodville was less alive to 
lingularity than bis guests, as he 
his wife and daughter also were too 
li their own agitation to be aware 
is. 

t length in an unsteady voice Mr. 
>dville addressed his guests; and 
tig made known to them the purpose 
s invitation, he gave to eaeh the bag 
aining the sum, with interest, whieh 
lis sake they liad been so willing to 
quish. But though all seemed af- 
d as well as gratified by this unex- 
sd and welcome circumstance, the 
ieman who had last entered, whose 
e was Adderly, was so inuch over* 
e, that he rose from table 9.nd turned 
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to the wlndow, to hide his emotion, 
which was ungovernable, when Wood- 
yille declared that that was the proudest 
and happiest day of his life ! 

He then with a faltering vöice and a 
shaking hand fiUed out a bumper for 
himself, and hoped a father s partiafit? 
might be excused, if lie gave as a totft 
his son — ^Henry Woodville — who hii 
denied himself the gratifieations his pre- 
sent income afForded him, in order that 
he might enable his father sooner to 
discharge his debts, and resume his ovm 
usual mode of living. " And allow me 
to add," he said, " to my toast, my ear- 
nest wishes that you may all be blest with 
such a son as mine ! " 

Mr. Adderly now took his glass in his 
hand, struggling evidently for compo- 
sure. But he had no sooner put the wine 
to his Ups, than he set it down, and 
bursting into tears, said, " I cannot 
swallow it — it would choke me — ^it would 
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deed." Then leaning his head on the 
ble he sobbed aloud. 

Mrs. Woodville's mother^s heart now 
ok the alarm ; and rising froni her seat, 
le conjured him with clasped hands to 
qplain the cause of this singular emo- 
on, and to teil them if any härm had 
•fallen their preeious ehild Henry. 

Mr. Adderly did not immediately re- 
ly, for he could not : but taking a news- 
aper from his poeket, which he had re- 
givcd just as he was Coming to the dini- 
er, he gave it into the hand of young 
[arcourt, the lover of Elizabeth ; who 
aving read it, with a cheek pale as death 
egged to speak to Mr. Woodville alone. 

Nay/' cried the mother and sister 
dldly, " we will go too." And in sor- 
owful suspense they foUowed where he 
sd. 

The paper contained a narrative of the 
irhole distressing affair. And that fa- 
nily who hailed the dawn of that day 
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to the Window, to M: .? ^Y' "«' 
^vhich was ungovenr I .^ ^^^^^^^ 

ville declared that/ j . 

and happiest day/ ^ •«l ^mfortto|f 

Hethenwi/f * ^^sts the 

shaking har/;f ' ^^o one couH 

himself, a;/ -^ville guUty. hi 

mi^t bf ^ -PPy fa*^r ^^^ ^ff» *'* 
hU w ''^ly» ^^ ^^* ^^*^ ^ ^^ son,^ 
denk ..jrrounded, as he entered the cbiti 
a0y irrowds of kind and anxious fnß^ 
> ^le offering Services, all expressing 
Sj^path}% andvociferatingearaestwiste 
for Henry's ultimate triumph. 

But still the \vay \i'as long and moum' 
ful to the anxious parent, though accom* 
panied hy a neighbour and friend ; — ao* 
heavily indeed the moments passed tö 
that tender mother and afFectionatesisttf» 
who, though forbidden by Woodville to 
acconipany him, and consigned by bi© 
to the care of Harcourt, munnured fa 
tho first time at the will of tlus kinde* 
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I nd of husbands, and fanciod 

<;^ ' *el less if allowed to be at 

' itself. 
\^ j ♦o Henry.-^-Nothing 

t wa» talked of in 

« ts of justice^ and the 

.igdon. The causes then 

, iiowever intercsting, interested 

ionger; but the public mind was 

holly fixed on this, which wa3 to come 

i at the end of the week, and with 

bich the assizes were to conclude: and, 

is only too usual on such occasions, 

le Hnhappy Henry was prejudged, and 

i was pronounced certainh/ guilty, be- 

re the merits of the case had been 

iard in a court of justice. 

Even those gentlemen who had viiU 

38sed the brutal conduct of Bradford, 

^d had admired the mild but manly for- 

earance of Henry, were now so inelted 

I pity by the wretched fate of the foriner^ 

lat they were disposed tQ consider 

VOIt. II. o 
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Ilenry's conduct as consummate art : and 
<'is one of them (he who was to have been 
his second in the duel) now remembered 
that Bradford expressed hiinself with 
great bitterness against *^ canting, plaih 
sible, hypocritical boys, who got on the 
weak side of shallow men, and deprived 
honest unsuspecting young fellows of 
their rights and their bread ;^ this gea- 
tleman now concluded that Bradford 
was speaking at Henry. In short» ki 
Proportion as they had thought well of 
him, they now thought ill, and attributed 
Bradford's brutal conduct to the excessive 
ill-usage which he had received from the 
specious Henry. 

The most material evidence against 
\\\VL\ was Tomms the waiter who came to 
call Bradford: — butEverettalso had been 
examined by the coroner ; and having 
fortified himself by a very large dose of 
lifandy, he was able to bear witness with 
others to a (juarrel at table betwecn 



I 
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Brudford and Henry Woodville ; and hc 

did it mth a degree of firmncsB which 

astonished himsclf: but hc was not 

pieased to find that he could not be a)- 

lowed to Icave the place, tili he had rc- 

- peated his evidence in a court of justice. 

i Wlien Henry awoke the next day, and 

ft remembered that he had as yet no friend 

r to advise with, he feit it a duty which he 

i owed his own innocence and his famihv 

» t,o do all he could for himself ; and he de- 

i ftired to sec, as soon as possible, the first 

I &ttorney in the town and the first law}'er 

» on the circuit. This gentleman was un* 

i fortunately already engaged by the attor* 

*\ey employed for the prosecution« How- 

'% ^ver, the second in public esteem was at 

5^ liberty, and hc came to Henryks cell be- 

tf forc he went into court. 

'% There was something so open and so 

?* oaptivating in Henry Woodville's man- 

"f- xier; his countenance was so beautifui 

^ ^nd so prepossessing, and his voicc sa 

o2 
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persuasive, tliat, as soon as he saw liim, 
Sergeant Murray eould not believe he 
beheld a mau capable of murder ; and he 
was inclined to think, that if he had Idlled 
Bradford it was in self-defence. 
. Nor was his prepossession in Heniy« 
favour at all diminished when he heml 
his simple narrative of his past life; rf 
his eil cumstances ; of his father's atoi* 
tion ; of those of his £amily ; and of Us 
own habits and prospects down to the 
fatal night in question : nor when k 
witnessed those bursts of agonizing ten- 
derness whieh were wrung from him, 
not by his own sufFerings, but by the 
consciousness of those which his situatioa 
and daiiger would inflict on his parents 
and his family. 

" I know not how to think you guilty^ 
for a raoment," said the sergeant in a 61' 



kd 



tering voice ; " still I must own the ci^-J^ 
cumstantial evidence is unusually str(M(L 
against you; and could the. by-standetf 
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ove timt you were as drunk as Brad- 
rd when you went to bed, or could 
ey prove that you Imd liquor after you 
»re in your rooin, I shöuld really imagine 
at you killcd this unhappy man in the 
liriuni of drunkennt^ss, and have for^ 
itten the circuinstance entirely/* 
.^But these facts^ of drinking and of 
dUg drunk, no one can prove/' replied 
Efory, " because they never took place* 
«ealked up to bed as usual, and took 
ithing after I got into my own room : 
xt I shall ever bitterly lament, to the 
Meöf mynow, perhaps, short existence, 
tat through the whqle of the evening I 
löwed inyself to be persuaded to drink 
lore than teinperance and my own ideas 
f right warranted, and that I drank so 
luch ale before I went up to bed ; for, 
id I been as temperate as usual, I could 
>t have slept sound enough to admit of 
ly one's ent^n^ the room, and reijacving 
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ray sword from my bedside. Thete is no 
doubt but that he who murdered poor 
Bradford meant to steal my pin, but 
dropped it in the bloody scuffle : I cenchide 
that he was disturbed before he couM 
take the money, and forced to retreat 
suddenly. I remember too, that so nie eoe 
seemed to me to open my doer at aboot 
three in the moming, and on my caBbg 
out *Who is there?* retreated again: 
iiow I suspect that this intmder was the 
murderer Coming back for his spoil ; — ^but 
then who was ke ?"^ 

The Sergeant agreed with Henry in this 
opinion, but to the Who was he? it vm 
impossible to reply satisfactorily. It mighi 
be the landlord, or it might be one of the 
waiters. However, I may say, thesuspiciom 
b3th of Henry and the Sergeant feil on 
Tomms, who first declared his suspicions 
of Henry: and these suspicions deter- 
jnincd the sergeant to watch and crosS' 
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exaiiiine this man on the trial wltli the 
xnost laudable and minute exactness and 
ability. 

While Henryks manners and conver- 
lation were thus prejudicing Sergeant 
Mlurray in his^ favour, and convincing him 
dS his entire innocence, a very difFerent 
impression was making on the mind of 
6ergeant Rickvvood, the counsel against 
Ihem, by the brother and wretched father 
Df the murdered Bradford. 

Bradford had in many inßtances been 
% trial, and any thing but a comfort, to 
bisr father : still^ when he saw him cut 
off in the prime of his days anid the füll- 
aess of his errors, and lying a murdered 
lictim on his bed of death — the unhappy 
parent remembered only that he was his 
shild, and that the wretched youth could 
)fFend,and heforgive, no more! His other 
K>n, John Bradford, feit little grief for 
lis brother's loss, but grcat Indignation 
igainst hi« murderer; and firmly believ- 
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ing the hated and envied Henry Weod- 
ville was that murilerer, (hated and envied 
by all the Bradfords, because he wa§ uni- 
Yersally beloved and more prosperous in 
life than they were,) he resolved to lea?e 
no means untried to convict Henry of Ü^ 
nmrder, and to bring the sentence of die 
law upon him. 

No wonder then that Sergeant Bkik' 
wood's mind was poisoned by his clienb 
against Henry Woodville, andevenagainit 
his family; and that he believed, — ^for 
such was the representation of the Brad- 
fords, — that Mr. Courtnay was a weak 
man, who had been led on by the arti- 
fices and falsehoods of the Woodvilles 
to think ill of his unhappy victiin, and to 
take Henry into partnership to his pre- 
judice. 

Poor Henry was much disappointed at 

• receiving no visit, nor even an answerj 
from Mr. Courtnay tili the fourth da} 

• ufter he. had written to him ; but then h 
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US repaid for his anxious suspenso by 
le Contents of the letter, which then 
»ached him. Mr. Courtnay told him 
biat he was a hundred and fifty miles 
n the other side of London when he re- 
eived his letter, and that he had set off 
^r town on the receipt of it as soon as 
ie possibly could ; that he could as soon 
loubt of his innocence as of his own, and 
that he would be with him the nextday. 
äieadded, " I sent off an express directly 
!o your father, who will, no doubt, be 
wth you soon after me ; — in the rnean- 
rtiile keep up your spirits, my dearest 
Henry." 

Oh! pleasant indeed was this letter, 
ind the prospect of seeing its benevolent 
Unriter, to the souhof the sufFerer: and 
Ihough he knew that Mr. Courtnay'jä ttS' 
timony to his character could weigh but 
little against the force of evidence, still 
be feit that it would be a consol&tion to 
him to hear him give it. 

o 6 
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He did not look forivard with such joy 
to seeing hisbelovedfather; as he dread- 
ed to witness his parental agonie», dreaded 
for himself the terrible pang of knowing 
that he^ who had once been his psorenU' 
pride, was now^ however innocently, abof^ 
perhaps to become their disgraee^ 

" Well/' Said he to himself in the »* 
litude of his prison, " h©w happy am Im 
the midst of my misery^ to refieet dat 
Anna Vincent knows me not^ and that 
my hard fate can never affliet or wound 
the woman whom I love! It is quite» 
sufficient trial to know how mixch J am 
fated to affliet my parents^ relations^ and 
friends." 

Mr. Courtnay arrived the next day 
f arly in ^the morning, having travelled all 
n^t. The meeting betsveen Henry and 
hini can easily be imagined. But the hope 
of a favonrable issne^ with which Court- 
nay had entered the prison, was soon 
damped by an interview which he had 
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vith Henry's counsel and ftttorney, who 
lot only feit the evidence to be of a very 
indeniable nature, but also knew that 
he minds of every one were prejudiced 
igainst the innocent aceused. Fain would 
hiey therefore have put oflf the trial ; but 
hcy found it was impossible : and the 
iwfiil day, big with the fate of Henry 
Pl^cfodville, at length arrived*. 

♦ Till no^ I hsd always believed that thcre was 
law against trying any pcrson for murder whilc 
be fact was recent, and the minds of the public 
sflamed against the crimina! ; and that this law was 
assed in consequence of the following circum- 
tances, on which this tale was fpunded. Bat I 
od I was mistaken $ and that jadges are not for« 
idden by law, however they may be induced by 
mmanity, to forbear to try any one immediatelif , 
or a murder committed during the assizes then 
lolding. 

' In the year 1 684, two days before^ the assrzcs 
nr the town and county of Norwich were 0Ter> 
fr« Thomas Berneyv son of Sir Thomas B^mey of 
Yorwich, and bis friend Mr. Bennef^eld; another 
onng man, (the son of a country gentleman, I 'be« 
iere^) were in the eyeniog at a tayero^ drinking 
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The Court was crowded at a vcry early 
hour ; and even ladies were led (as they 
believed) by Indignation against the 
crime, to bear to listen to the trial, and 
perhaps to the condemnation of the cri- 
minal: nor once, perchance, did it come 
across their minds, as they sat expecfing 
the appearance of the prisoner, to susped 

with one De Harers^ a Frencli dancing^master. 
About midnighty these gentlemen and this De Ha- 
vers having '* their heads inflamed with wine," a 
quarrel arose between Bennefield and De Haven; 
•wben De Havera, taking advantage of Bernej's 
senseless state of intoxication, took an opportunity 
to draw Berney*s sword from bis side^ and stabbed 
Beonefield to tbe beart. He tben returned tbe 
bloody sword into Berney's scabbard : — '* he (says 
the autbority from wbicb I quote) not having aoj 
sense in bim to discem tbis wicked and cursed 
Villain's cunning contrivance agaiiist bis life." 

Mr. Bernpy went bome to bis bouse^ not know* 
ing that bis sword was bloody» '^ nor tbinkingaoj 
thiog in the least of tbis barbarous marder;'* bot 
vhile he was in bed and asleep, an o£Soer of justice 
came with a Warrant to apprehend him for tbe 
mati X otÜB fHendj of whose deatb tvea, lie was 
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tliat they were not led thither in reallty 
by any virtuous abhorrence of guilt, but 
merely by curiositi/ and the love of strong 
ewcitement. 

But all this boasted Indignation (whidi 
wa$ only too general amongst the persons 
present and in the town of A.) subsided 
almost unconsciously, when Henry, ac- 
companied by bis friend Mr. Courtnay, 

wholly Ignorant. However, he was put on bis trial; 
and as tliere were no witnesses of the rourder, the 
. bloody sword was the only evidence which could 
possibly be adduced; and on that evidence alone« 
this innocent young man was found guilty^ and exe- 
cuted in the Town Close of Norwich. 

Many petitions in Mr. Bemey*s favo^r were 
presented tothe king (Charles the Second) : but as 
Mr. Berney was of a family devotea to the Stuarts, 
the petitions against the prisouer were ättended to> 
and the others rejected. 

De Haver» in the meanwhile fied to France ; 
and being tbere reduced to the extreme of misery 
and want^ he on his death-bed confessed himself 
to be the sole murderer of Mr. Bennefield, and 
bore a late but sure lestimony to the innocence of 
Mr. Berney. 
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appeared in court, and took Ins scat at 
the bar. 

His youthfui appearanoe» his uncom- 
mon beauty both of face and person, the 
sweetness of his countenance, which not 
even his trying Situation could obscine; 
and the calm yet manly resignation «f 
his manner^ had such an instantaneflü 
eifect on ^very one present, that inii^ 
nation against the crime was forgotten k 
admiration of the supposed criminal; and 
when he replied " Not guilty,** according 
10 the usual form, he uttered the words 
in a voice so touching, and in a manner 
so assured, yet so unpresuming, that 
many a bosom heaved with pity and alarm 
for him, which had before beaten with 
anger at his name; and many a one wish- 
cd tohearhim proved innocent, who enter- 
cd the court earnestly desiring to hear 
him pronounced guilty. 

The wise and eloquent man who had 
to plead against him^ soon discovered the 
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rable Impression which the appear» 
of the prisoner had made on the 
, and he drew from this eircuinstanoe 
fiiel for the fire of his eloquence; ^s 
kbied him to warn the jury agamst 
;influenced by those uncommon fas- 
ons of feature, countenance, and 
ler^ which the prisoner certainly pos^ 
ly and which he was conscious wonld 
impressed him only too powerfuUy 
I favour, had not facts, too stub- 
not to be all powerful with his 
r*s experience, strengthened him im- 
ably against the prepossessing ap« 
nee which he beheld, and acknow- 
1 himself. 

e circumstances which he had to 
were indeed strong ones. The pre- 
quarrel ; the Intention to fight 
3Xt day ; the provoking accusationfi 
;fat by the deceased agcdnst the pri- 
^ which (as the gentlemen present 
I) nothing but his blood could wipc 
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away ; the evident agitation (as he should 
prove) of the prisoner, when the widter 
came at five o'clock to call the deceased; 
his being up at that hour, ready dressed, 
and his trunk paeked up for going away; 
his offer to bribe the waiter to delay call' 
ing the deceased ; and lastly, his swari 
stained to the very hilt in blood, and ik 
diamond pin found by the bedside of h 
murdered man, and broken evidendy in 
the Woody stniggle; together withtk 
absolute improbability that any one eise 
had done it, as no traces or sign of blood 
hadbeen found in any other apartment^or 
on any person ; besides the fact of no rob- 
bery having been committed : — all thesc 
things, the sergeant said, made such a I 
chain of incontrovertible evidence againit 
the prisoner, as his experience had never 
fumished him with before. 

This gentleman had a peculiar power, 
like Mr. Brskine (now Lord Erskine), in 
these days, of seeming to identify him- 
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sclf with the person for whom he was 
pleading, It was impossible almost not 
to believe that his dient was not a part 
X}{ himself ; so powerfully did his feelings 
seem to be interested in what he said; so 
undoubtedly did his own happiness, if 
not his own life, seem to hang on the 
verdict of the jury whom he addi-essed ; 
wlnle '^ the grace of action, the adapted 
. mien," which distinguished the great mo- 
dern orator whom I have named above, 
were also possessed by the gentleman in 
question, and proved a strong counter- 
balance to the interest excited by the in- 
teresting Henry Woodville. Nay, Henry 
himself could not help admiring the 
beauty of the axe which was thus laid to 
the root of his life ; and was forced to 
forgo the admiration which the talent 
of eloquence had previously and recently 
, excited in him, when he thus heard how 
capable it was of bringing down destruc- 
tion even on an innocent man. 
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The Sergeant having ended his speech, 
called his witnesses ; one of whom vm 
Everett, who had taken care to hurt his |i 
eye, in order to have a pretence for hidir^ 
his conscious countenance by a grees 
shade ; and by affecting a violent cold, k 
gave himself a pretence to speak hoaiiei|r 
and inaudibly. By brandy and opiumk b 
had wound up his nerves tobear theshot \\ 
period of his examination : and as Ser- 
geant Murray was, unfortunately, so fit 
possessed with the guilt of Tomms, tbil 
he did not much eross-examine Everett, \ 
whose evidence was simply, that he wit- 
nessed the quarrel of the prisoner and 
the deeeased; he was soon dismissed, 
and at liberty to leave the town even 
whenever he pleased : — and he did leavc 
it instantly. 

The cross -examination of Tomms did 
great credit to Sergeant Murray's acute- 
ness : but as the man was firm in con- 
scious truth, his evidence was in no w*»/ 
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jiiaken, nor could his innocence be im- 
peached in the slightest degree. 
e AU therefore that Sergeant Murray 
^ould do for his dient in reply^ was to 

. ■ 

lescant cmi the little probability that a 
ieing so amiable^ as he could prove the 
Insoner to be by ineontrovertible testi- 
ihony, could have been guilty of the crime 
Ibiputed to him. While he was speak- 
Irig, a note was handed to the prisoner, 
irfao having read it, leaned, quite over- 
Ipowered^ on the Shoulder of Mr. Court- 

ftay. 

" ' Sergeant Murray paused, and begged 
Co read the note. It was handed to him ; 
«nd as it produced emotion in him, he 
begged to read it aloud. But the counsel 
en the other aide clamorously contended 
against it ; and declared it not admissible 
to read any thing of the sort in that stage 
of the bxisiness, and certainly noöiing 
Kkely to influence the judgement of the 
jiiry through thcir feelings. Howcver, a» 
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Sergeant Murray persisted to read it, änd 
the note was but short, Sergeant llickf 
wood consented, saying, that was lie not 
sure of a verdict from the evidence he had 
brought forward, he would not have al- 
lowed iti 

The note was from Henry's father to 
his son, and was as foUows : 

** I api here^ my dear and innoceBl 
child ; and I want to know whether inj 
presence, the presence of a father, whooe 
pride and pleasure you have always been, 
and still will be, (for I know you will be- 
have as you ought in this trial of your 
resignation and your fortitude,) would be 
a comfort and support to you ; if so, I 
will come to you ihstantly." 

There was a murmur of pity and emo- 
tion heard throughout the court when the 
Sergeant ceased to read ; and the judgc 
broke the sort of silence which succeeded, 
by asking Henry if he wished his father 
should come in ; but he answered in the 
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liegative, and the sergeant resumed his 
hpeech; while Mr. Courtnay went out 
lio speak to the anxious parcnt. 
t Sergeant Murray, emboldened by the 
Hpermission he had obtained to read the 
liote^ now begged leave to read a letter, 
jjirfaich would exhibit the character both 
•f the father and the son in their true 
^ht. 

i This was a letter from Woodville se* 
aior to Henry, whieh he reeeived just 
after he was imprisoned; in whieh he told 
liim that he at length was able to pay 
his creditors all he owed them, with in- 
terest ; and that he had invited them to 
dine with him on such a day. Tlie good 
man went on to describe the exquisite 
joy whieh he should experience at that 
moment, whieh would be heightened to 
him by the consciousness that the filial 
piety of his son, proved by the savings 
whieh he had forced his father to accept» 
had enabled lüm so to act sooner thaa 
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he could otherwise have done ; and had 
thus hastened the moment of this great 
relief to bis mind, and this restoratioo 
to complete happiness. But as a ktter 
wa^ not admissible evidence^ ony moie 
than the note^ and as it was mucb 
longer» the seigeant was forbidden to 
read a Word of it. He persisted^ hov- 
ever» to give the substance of the letter, 
and then called Mr. Courtnay as witntti 
to the character of Henry. 'Thiff ai- 
tached and amiable friend of Hemj 
and bis family was so aifected when Be 
rose to speak» that he could not utter a 
Word for some minutes ; but when he 
didy bis words were as eloquent as bis 
silence had been. Another witness to 
the same efFect was now called — a young 
friend of Henry's ; and he was unexpect- 
cdly succeeded by several others ; all 
eager to bear their testimony in behalf 
of the virtue of their exemplary and be» 
loved £ompanion. 
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These young man had voluntarily sei 
ii from London, and other plaees, as 
m as they heard of Henryks Situation; 
i now with glistening eyes and falter- 
l voices rose, almost clamorously, to 
foand to be put to their oath and 
urd. 

•• Gentlemen of ihe jury,'* siud Ser- 
pat Murray, — ^his own eyes glistening, 
4 bis own voice faltering after he had 
IQiined these witnesses, (and the coun- 
l on the opposite had, for form*s sake, 
i6Srexamined them,) — " here I end my 
fence." 

Sergeant Rickwood now rose in reply, 
(mgh evidently with less ardour than 
i had shown in his opening speech.' 
nt he strongly enforeed the necessity 
ijBie was for the jury to be deeided in 
tttr verdict by /acts alone, and not by 
^ngs ; and with consummate skill he 
intrived to recapitulate thobe Cacts 
iich most tended to criminate the pri- 
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soner ; and to insinuate that ^^ almost 
perfect virtue attributed to the prisoner 
by bis friends, seaned so mu^-beyciid 
tbe reach of nature, tbat it s^ireil to 
confirm tbe idea of bis being the aKtfuI 
afid plausible cbaracter wbich the poor 
deceased reproached bim with being« .- 

Tbis remark occasioned so loud « 
murmur of disapprobation that äie 
judge was forced to desire silence in* the 
oourt ; and Sergeant Rickwood sat dorn, 
eonsoled under tbis marked censure hf 
the conseiousness tbat be bad only done 
bis duty. 

Tbe judge now summed up the en* 
denee, and delivered bis cbarge to tk 
Jury. 

He did not speak long ; nor did the 
Jury deliberate long. Contrary to the jC- 
neral eccpectation ; eontrary now, al|pO|.)o 
the gener al kope^ was the verdiol vAsi^ 
the foreman pronouneed, — ^for that^ W- 
dict was a verdict of Guilty* 
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An affecting silence now took place 
in the court, interrupted only by the 
U«conoeited murmurs of Henty's f riends« 

Henry alone, though very pale, was. 
Wim and unmoved ; and replied to the 
isual question — '^ Whether he had any 
ihing to say ivhy judgement should not 
le passed on him"* — in tlie following 
[Danner : — 

** I can only say that sentence should 
lOt be passed, because I am as innocent 
kii any one present of the crime ira- 
nited to me. But I feel that appear- 
inoes are so strong against me, that 
; forgive the mistaken verdict which I 
have just heard; and own that had I 
leen one of the Jurors, I ixäglit havt; so 
iecided myself. However, I trust tliat 
ihe day the real murderer will be dis- 
Mvered ; and in the memi while I bless 
Bod that I die innocent, rather than 
juiUy." 

vojL. II. >r 
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When Henry had done speaking, the 
judge paused before he pronounced seor 
tence, in strong emotion, and the few 
ladies and women who yet remained in 
court took that opportunity to hasteo 
frorn it. 

Mr. Courtnay did not hear the kM 
and terrible words. for he was led (Kt 
before the judge began. 

Henry was now told he might iwÄ* 
draw : but at thoughts of leaving tbe 
court all his firmness forsook him, for 
he knew he had now to meet his agonized 
parent. But the trial must be ffiot 
through with ; and he endeavoured to 
compose his own spirits, in prdertM 
he might assist his father tp Jceq) uj^^ 
his. .,.., 

The wretched parent was, he foiuMl« 
when he entered the passage that led to, 1 
his cell, supporting himself against tk.J 
Shoulder of Mr- Courtnay. But on hear* Ik 
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n^ the sound of irons he started, and 
Urning round beheld that it was his child 
rho wore them ! Then predpitating him- 
.elf into the arms of Henry^ he Säinted 
^n his bosom : nor did he recover tili he 
ras laid on Henry's bed, and foundCourt- 
lay and his son hanging anxiousiy over 
lim. 

I will not describe the scene that fol« 
oived; I will only say, that the father and 
on tried to console each other with the 
onsciousness that it was better for Henry 
o die innocent than guilty; and they 
Eattered themselves that they believed 
jid were coniforted by what they said. 

As the trial took place on a Saturday, 
lenry had two whole days of preparation. 
Lud the Sunday was passed by him in 
he way most becoming his Situation, 
ind most calcuUited to soothe his parting 
pmt. 

Bui at length the trial which he most 

p2 
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dreaded came ;— ^the bidding farewell, iint 
to Mr. Courtnay and next to his fatber. 
And when he was left alonewith die latter, 
they both feit how incompetent äny oon* 
bideration was to soften, to such a chiU 
and such a parent, the agonies ctf IjuH 
nioment. 

Force alone, necessary force, exertri 
by the jailor» coüld ät last tear the p 
rent from the anlis of bis child: and 
when Henry heard the grated door shüt 
outthat reveredand beloved being for ever 
from Ins view, he threw hiinself in lUmost 
frantic Yiolence on bis bed, and wished 
to lose in inadness the bitter senseof 
suffering. But oh ! how he rejoiced tbt 
bis father had not ällowed his niother vi 
bis sister to accompany himrto Abingdoo! 
for how could he hcrve hörnet ticy httte ivit' 
nessed that tender mothc^^ Bgonies; td 
the grief of that deär iistef« the pIiT' 
fellow of his childbood afod' the detitst 
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friend of his riper years ! Fortunately he 
^forgat that it was oniy too certain that his 
disgraceful deathwould deprive his sister 
of H lover as well as a brother ; as it was 
iinpossible her lover's father, Mr. Har- 

> eourt, should allow his san to marry the 

> Mster of a man who had perished on a 
scaffold. 

• I have before said that the unhappy 
fpither was taken by force from the arms 
of his son^ and that that force was exerted 
by the jailor ; but tears wei;e in his eyes 
as he did it ; and when he consigned the 
nearly phrensied parent to tte care of his 
son'syoung friends, who waited to re- 
ceive him, he wrung his hand, and bade 
bim be comforted» in a voice of such 
: deep feeling and emotion, that the young 
>.0ien beard him with surprise and ad- 
miration, and wondered that a jailor 
could still retain so much real humanity* 
They knew not that it was one unhaj^ 
fother " sympathizing with another :— ^ 
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they knew not that the jailor himself 
had had a son condemned to death fpr a | 
robbery that moming, thoqgh no one 
suspected the youth to be his son i and 
that in the sorrows of Mr. Woodiolle lie 
commiserated his own. 

Henry had refused the offer both oif hiif 
friend Courtnay and of his father to i^ 
tend him to his execution ; as he koe« 
that the sight of his father^s agonf 
would have considerably increased. tb^ 
bittemess of death, and have utterly de; 
stroyed that composure which he inasbed 
to maintain at the monient of trial. 
Therefore, as they could no longer be of 
any nse or comfort to him, he wished 
them to leave the town before the fatal 
event took place. 

But that they refused to do, — Therc 
was yet a duty to fiilfil, in the perfonnance 

of which they expected to find a nipurn« 



ful consolation. They staid to gaze pn 
the cold remains of him whom they so 
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encTerly loved ; and to honour hiin in, 
:he eyes of the world, by all the duties 
vhich faithful affection could pay, whom 
:he sentence of the law had, in the eyes 
if the World, disgraced. 

" The innocent victim shall have a 
btfndsome funeral^ at least/' cried Mr.* 
Cöurtnay. 

Nor did they fear to be interrupted in 
Üie'solemh duty by any insults from the 
populace : for so changeable is populär 
feeling, that the very crowds who follow- 
ed poor Bradford to the grave, with every 
po^sible demonstration of pity for him, 
and with loud execrations of his mur- 
derer, were now prepared to follow with 
even greater compassion and greater re« 
gret, the unhappy youth whom the ver- 
dSct of a Jury had declared to be that 
ifiürderer : and when the sentence of the 
law had pröhounced him guilty, their 
ever-vacillating feelings prociaimed hin^ 
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to be ianocent ;*-^nä «veo th€' wotArrof 
^^ Roscue r and ** Let*» 'sawrhim i7 1 were 
keard amongst the crowd assembUfl^^to 
be^ld the exeeution^^/ ^ ■ --^ ' ,p ^ * /h 

But to return to Htenry^^^When die 
£rst: par0xysm of his grief afier ht hid 
taken: his last- leav« of . bis fatfce^ Jiad bnb- 
sided, he sat down to the tendrr ttekJ^ 
haui^^join«; d himself . • ^ . : . ; 

iRiis was to bequeath ' tö his mothir, 
sister, and early friends^'some few toketts 
of remembrance» and to write to the-^ivo 
former a farewell letter^ to prove i^ them 
that they and bis father were the ki£t 
earthly objects on wbom his thoughts at 
that awful moment reposed ; and to as- 
sure them that they would be remem- 
bered by him in his last prayttrs;: befoie 
the fatal signal was given. 

Ilaving perfbrmed this duty» and tdm- 
mcnded himself to his God, he undressed 
him&elf and went to bcd, and sooit feil 
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inte a sleep as cakn and as refreshing as 
' he evier knevif^ iii'the days of his hajp» 

He had siept twö hburs» wfaen just aü 

' <tiie clook strack t^elve he waK awaläened 

by the * opening of the door of his cell^ 

- And^starting uphesaw with a beating 

heiitthat it opened to admit the jailor. 

" Is it possible,'* cried Henry mourn- 
fnlly, " that it can be day already ? and 
tbat the terrible moment ia so very 
near?'* 

?* Quiet yourself,'' replied the jailor 
in a low voice : " It is okily twelve ö'clock 
at night, and I am come to save youV 

^^TosavemeT 

" Ye*: — ^bntbe quick and dress your- 
telf — Stayi let me takc off your irons 
first.'* And while he spoke, the bewilder-f 
ed Henry feit his fetters removed^ doubt- 
ing whetber he was not in a pleasing 
dream.. j 

p5 
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*^ H^re» take your dothes «nd dress 
directljfy, I teil you»"*. cx)ntinufid thejailot. 
*< You must know diat my 501I9 a .mUd 
pne to be stire — bat alter all tbat^ be is 
my $on^ you know-r^was oondemned to 
\fe b^nged to-morrow with you for a 
bighway robbery: but nobodyr kaewbe 
wßfi my son ; eUe, you know^ he wouU 
not have been let to remain under the 
custody of bis poor fond &ther. Well, 
tbe long and the sbort of it 19» that eiibef 
be must die^ orlset bim free and getdong 
witb bim^ and share bis fortunes» and 
try to make a better boy of bim if I eaiu 
I sball write a bit of a letter to leave be« 
bind» to teil tbe folks tbe rigbts of the 
business: and fathers will, no doubt, 
be not mueb inclined to blame one, a$ a 
child is one's own flesb and blood, you 
know : — and fatbers feel for fatbers, yoii 
know ; — and tbat's the rea^on I am come 
to täke you ofF along with us ; for some« 
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how I oouldiiot'beai' to see Ae footgen* 
tleman, jour good father, take ott> a& he 
did; and so I svMre an oath to xnyself^ 
that if I sarisd my son I would save big 
too-^*««nd now I have said my say •" 

Henry eould not reply ; but'he grasped 
bis 4iMd in silence. Hb niind was fully 
made up as to the propriety of bis aecept« 
ing the oifer ; amd even if it hssd not been 
so, that love of tife, which nothing but 
excessive misery can subdue, now throb* 
bed so violently in his breast, that fly fae 
must, at all risks, from the unjust fate 
which awaited him. 

The jailor now produced a dark juice, 
with which he dyed Henryks fair fac^^ 
and having blacked his eyebrows aiid his 
chin, he put him on a dark-coloored head 
of hair, and then left him, to go for his 
son, 

* In anotker half hour th^ were safe out 
of the priifon walls^ and on their road to 
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London; tbe jadlor tetving tlepoaked^the 
k^ ^f tl^e prison and his leitet (doiäü^ up 
in a parcel) et the door of the pc«tM>£cey 
difected to the goyernor of the prison«. ^n 

Wheü they were eompletely out; in ijie 
eouAtvy, thejailor and his son ^vrfiose! 
fecds were both dyed as .Henry V wai^* 
gave a loud whistle» whieh was immi^T 
ately äAswered by anotber; and' .sooft 
äftera man and woman appeared, ao 
oomplibes of the yonng maa^s; who gai» 
them a bündle containing disguises Ibc 
all three. ' 

As Henry, though well made, was by no ' 
means tall, they put a woman's dress on 
him ; and with a bosket on his arm an4 ^ 
pipe in his month, he looked like a soit 
of woman who fotlows tt camp^^ er liiie a 
travelling gip$y ; and the men jdot «ealy 
looked like gipsy men,' but the youog 
dne was no mean proficientin tihte jpi^sy 
language. The clotbes inr^which .ibej f | 
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friend of his riper yeärs ! Fortunately he 
^rgot that it was only too certain that his 
disgraceful deathwould deprive his sxster 
öf a lover as well as a brother ; as it was 
iinpossible her lover*s father, Mr. Har- 
. eourt, should allow bis san to marry the 
MBter of a man who had perished on a 
scaffold« 

• I have before said that the unhappy 

father was taken by förce from the arms 

of bis son, and that that force was exerted 

by the jailor ; but tears wei:e in his eyes 

Bn he did it ; and when he consigned the 

nearly phrensied parent to the care of his 

sousyoung friends, who waited to re- 

c^ive him, he wrung his band, and bade 

bim be comforted» in a voice of such 

» : deep fn^eling and emotion» that the young 

. f . mvm beard him with smprise and ad- 

' miration, and wondered that a jailor 

^ could stUlxetain so much real humanity* 

They knew not that it was one unha]^ 

lather ^ sympathizing with another :— * 
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jailor came to his bedstde ^to.adkiseMwidi 
'bim what it ^was best for himtP do;c Ml 
Imow/' Said he, ^^ this is np 90ne for 
such as you — ^it is quite too- biwt:for me 
But I inu$t stay here for safely at pie-. 
seilt ; and after the hue and cury is «iveiyl 
faope to get into some honest \v»f • x^f? 
seif ; though I fear/' added he, wipiif 
his eyes, *' I can never geimy poor^boy 
fromhis bad ways." 

" My kind friend," replied Herny« 
*^ while I and my father or Mr. Court* 
nay live, you may command our servioei* 
But at present I, as well as you, must b^ 
secret in all that we do, and not be seai 
together. I have no doubt but that liie 
real murderer will one day be discovered, 
and then I shall be able to appear again : 
and tili then, how can I coneeal mysolf P" 
*^ Bythis time, no doubt, as youriatbir 
and Mr* Courtnay know of tqui escape^ 
they are both, I dare say,^oiae op.cratung 
to London* So I would have you go ta 
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a >rooni which I will get for you in a lit« 
tle sdli^ hafd by, and in two days time 
ydu imry Tenture to Mr. Courtnay's in 
this di^guise, which alters you so that I 
shcruUl nerer have knoun you in' it. Till 
then you may, if you like, go about seil- 
ing batlads and fiowers» if you find stay^ 
ing rather lonesome.'* 

Henry thought being ^^loriesome^^ much 
better than selling fiowers and ballads ; 
and having removed to bis rooni in a dark 
alley near Covent Garden, he waited there 
with no small impatience tili the jailor 
should teil him that he thought he might 
venture to Mr. Cöurtnay's, who lived in 
Henrietta-street. 

Henry had ventured to walk :out 
in an evening» and Was at that hou^ 
so fearkss while he did so, that he 
wished to go to Mr. Courtna/s at that 
4inie. But the jailor, finding that Mr» 
€^urtnay*s «wn counting-house, in which 
he usually sat alone, opened into.and 
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looked into a court whieh^ mis ^fe» 
to the Street, he advised th^ttQitiiipjp 
shonld go to his house in tbe day, mi 
pass this Window; and xf he wa^^lSien 
albne, enter the room oq preteace«^ 
i^lling hini Howers and balfaM^« j By tkk 
ineans all intereourse mdi^ thtf i^enMto 
ör Clerks would be aveided ^ \^tfid Ift. 
Courtnay might be tnisfied to eoiitoMt 
the best possible ineans tif tonc^aiSsif 
Henry in futuret r . 

Henry was at tength * broii|^\t • to ap- 
prove tbis plan entirely : and haying ia« 
sisted on giving the jailoF as soon as 
possible some reward ^or his kindness, it 
was settled that whcn Henry saw }Ah 
Courtnay he was to infornü him tbat tbe 
jailor would walk under hk window at 
such ah hour that «yening^ l£ke a: blind 
man^ playing a hurdy-gutdy'; ^srii vtba^ 
he would walk there tili jM^i^-Govitimf 
oame out^ and g^ve him:^ tbe fc<^i](>i6^4 
recompense. 
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tenderly loved ; and to honour him in, 
tbe eyes of the wodd, by all the duties 
Which £aitfaful affection could pay^ whom 
'the sentence of the law had^ in the eyes 
of the wörid, disgraced, 

** The innocent victim shall have a 
bandsome funeral^ at least/' cried Mr.^ 
Courtnay. 

Nor did they fear to be interrupted in 
ifae solemh duty by any Insults from the 
populaee : for so changeable is populär 
feeling, that the very crowds who follow- 
ed poor Bradford to the grave, with every 
possible demonstration of pity for him, 
and with loud execrations of hb mur« 
derer, were now prepared to follow with 
even greater compassion and greater re- 
gret, the unhappy youth whom the ver- 
dSet of a jury had declared to be that 
läurderer : and when the sentence of the 
law had prohouneed him guilty, their 
ever-vacillating feelings proclaimed hiiä 
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the servants, he coiupiered' 'his fcKn, 
and set off for the place of hs^'^estäm- 
tion, - ' 

. He reached the door of the <k>uft' in 
safe^, and almost unnoticed, as su£h 
figures 9^ his were too common to be mo- 
lested : and looking in at the counting« 
liouse Window, he saw his friend :^-^ 
in vain did he try to engage his attentioD. 
Mr. Coortnay angrily waved him aw^ 
with his hand^ änd continued to read tbe 
newspaper. He was therefpre obliged to 
open the door and go into the room. 
On seeing this intrusion, Mr, Courtnay 
hastily rose and commanded him to go 
away. But Henry held out a nosegay, 
and one of the papers deseribing himselfi 
to him. ' 

As soon as the name of Henry Wbod-' 
villecaughthis eye,Mr.Gourtnaychangcd 
colour, and seized the hand-bill — ^* Häve 
you any more of these vile piapers, wo- 
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man ? "* ^said . lie> seizing the hasket ; 
then. teianng them all into a hundred 
pieces, he threw down the «basket» and 
gra$ping Henry's arni, exclaimed» *^ If 
ypu dare to seil any more of thoae ao 
cursed papers^ I will have yoa taken up, 

J^willr..." 

What other tbreats he would have 

uttered I know not ; but his utteranc6 

was suddenly suspended ; for Henry, af- 

fected by even this iinpotent attempt to 

serve him, so indicative of affeetionate 

feeling, laid hishead against his ahoiilder, 

and burst into tears^ 

" My kind friend !" said Henry in his 
own voice. More was unnecessary. Mr. 
Coiiitnay did not even attempt to reply ; 
but he instanly drew down the blind) 
gr^^sped Henry's band, put his finger on 
l^siips» t9 enfprce the necessity of silence» 
a;v4 then. lofi^king Henry into the room» 
di^9ppeai;e4 wi^hout uttering a Word. 

He returned in about half an hour> 
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and then opening a small door in the 
counting-Kouse, he led the Avüy tipi'i 
staircase which communicatfed ivirti the 
dWelling-house ; and Henry i^ooti'fotmd 
himself in a sort of lumber-garret, bot 
far removed from tlie rest pf the*höusd; 

Mr. Courtnay now ventured to späJc, 
and to give utterance to all tbe feelifigs 
of his äfFectioniKte heart. ' ' 

As soön as he häd recovered his eiflo- 
tion, he told Henry thät when he had 
left him» he went lo send the servaäte 
out of the way, that he might get the 
key of the lumber-room, (which was al- 
ways locked up, because it opened on 
the stairs communiijating with the count- 
ing-house») and convey iato it wine and 
pther refireshments from a cook*s-sbop 
adjoining. That done, he had loeked 
the door on the ontside, and was now 
certain that Henry would be quite safe 
for the present in that asylum. 

Henry now, at his earncst recjuest^ re- 
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j(at^d the pairticulars qf his esc^pe to him, 
9iul,pfhis^rml in London. \^Tien he 
hft4 .ended, Mt. Courthay exclaimed, — 
,V Then neitberhere nor in London mnst 
you.rem;ain another night, The jailor 
ypL\^ might trust ; but his son may betray 
you to his accornplices, as I see the re- 
ward for your apprehension is .consider- 
^ble ; and I will this raoment set about 
putting in execution a plan to place you 
in a secure abode.** 

. Henry theii told him what he had pro- 
mised the jailor ; and Mr. Courtnay said 
he would take care to be in the way at 
the appointed hour^ and the jailor should 
not have cause to repent his kindness. 
^ Mr.. Courtnay then went ^owh the 
; ^$tairs. into. the counting-house» having 
first Ipcked Henry in on that side also; 
y/ho with a thankful and lightened beart 
threw hin^seU, an a sort of broken sofa 
beside. . hilft : ,and now ieeling ^ bimself 
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secure under the roöf of lus firiehd, he 
enjoyed the only comfortäble slee^ he 
had known since he quitted the prison. 
Mr. Courtnay did not retum tili the 
hour in which the jailor was to appe^r as 
a blind man ; and he was already in the 
Street before he reachedliis house. But 
he had not to wait longforhis rewar^ 
which was^thoroughly j^ropoitioned ü 
the Service. 

The jailor then sai4 " God bless jrou, 
sir, and the young gentleman ! I know 
you will take care of him ; and I do not 
even wish to know Where you will put 
him ; — ^it is better not — so I do not 
ask." 

This was aproof of the jailor's honesty, 
and Courtnay left him with a lightened 
heart. 

He now took a bündle from a porter 
who followed him, and carried it into the 
counting-house, having first seen that 
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the Clerks were tpo busy to notice what 
he did. He then <:arried tbe bündle into 
'Henryks room. 

His unlocking the door roused Henry 
from his sleep. */ Come, my dear Henry," 
Said Mr. Courtnay, *^ there is no time 
to be lost ; I give you an hour to eat 
your dinner and to clothe yourself in 
this dressandwig, and then you must 
beoff.** 

He then left him to dress; but re- 
turned before he had eaten his dinner, to 
teil him all he knew of his father, who^' 
on hearing of Henr/s escape^ had ac- 
companied Mr. Courtnay the next dajr 
to London, as no tidings of the runaways 
had been received, because they thought 
it likely he would seek shelter at Mr. 
Courtn ay's . But that Mrs . Woodville had 
fretted herseif into so severe an attaek of 
fever, that her husband had been forced to, 
returq home without vi^aiting for news o£ 
his son. ^^But no doubt the joy of 
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yowt escape bäs cnred hef hy iJiis tlrae," 
added he : " And now make the best'of 
your way on the Berkshire f oad^ atid *by 
the time you are out of Lonrfon I 'shtiD 
stop and take you up." 

Mr. Courtnay had gone in setfrdi öf 
a complete suit of 6econd-faand IhHisf, 
with li footman*s hat and great cbat/ind 
as natural a head of dark hair to mätA 
Henry's present complexion as he cöuH 
pirocüre. ' And as a public masquerade, 
on account of some rejoicings, was going 
to take place, he was believed when he 
said that he ivanted it for masquerade 
purposes. 

He then ordered a travelUng^chariot 
with föur post-horses to come to his 
door as- soon as it was dark ; having pn* 
viously told his clerks that he was forttii 
to leave town on account of the dirriger 
of a dear friend. Then takihg pist9oIS 
both for himself and Henry, he de^ired 
the postillions to di ive towTird^ Berkänr^ 
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iiid Stop jtp,.take .up.lus foptmai\ oa tj\e 

^.,iHwry iW» at the appointed spot ; and 
Mi:i.CiourtiMiy havmg desired.hijm.to.ßit 
^n the box, gave him a brace of, pisjto.ls 
ft^d ablunderbuss, and desired the drivers 
bq 4pve BS fast as possible. 
ij , Jrfr^ Courtnay had providqd Henry 
ff^th a greein bandage for.one of his eyes» 
|Q.Q]r4^r to obscurehis face as mueh as 
ppkssible 4uring:the day; and while 
they drove along, hewore:iit over one 

eye- 

,.,,I will not stop tft de^cribe Henry's 
feelings as he went along this now wellr 
kno\y<i rpad, so lately traversed twice 
und^r diflferent eircumstances : — the first 
tkofir fuU of hope and expectatipn of 
plea«ure.; . the seoond, as a conyieted 
iliwderer üying .from justice. Bi^t I 
vviU .proceßd to relate A^r. Courtnay's 
plans for his beloved charge. He though^t 
that Hjeniy was not so likety tp b^ sopght 
VOL. II. a 
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for near the spot wBence he had escaped, 
as at a distance from it . He therefow 
resolved to take him to Bristol, cross the 
Severn with him, and then see him settkd 
in some Ipdging near Chepstow. 

Accordingly, on the road, Henry of- 
ficiated as his footman, and even tili they 
f eäched Wales : but when once acro» 
the water, Mr. Courtnajr produced in 
entire suit of clethes belonging to Hemy, 
which he had left in a trank under Mr. 
Courtnay's care when he set ofF for the 
races ; — and thus equipped once more like 
himself, except that his complexion was 
allöwed to retain a little of its dark hue, 
they sallied forth in search of a place of 
abode. 

Fortunately they found wha.t thcy 
sought, at the house of an elderly wo- 
man two miles from Chepstow, and in 
a field which extended to the banks of 
the Wye. 

Opposite the sitting-room and bed* 
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chuiiibcr, which were to.be Henry's, (who 
«nid lie came thither for change of air,) 
stood a small neat mansion covered with 
ivy and honeysuckle, which was, they 
found, recently let to a tenant who had 
not yet taken possession. But, with this 
bingle exceptio!!, the good woman said, 
ßhe had not a rieh neighbour near her. 

Henry immediately (under the name 
cf William Granville) took possession of 
Ins apartment ; and Mt. Courtnay left 
hiin with as little serrcment de camr as 
possible, since he now believed he was 
in a place of security ; and he knew that 
lie could, by sending him books, pencils, 
paints, and paper, (for Henry was an ex- 
cellent artist,) enablehim to beguileplea- 
santly^ if not usefuUy, the hours of en- 
forced solitude. 

Mr. Courtnay also promised to go im- 
mediately to Mr. and Mrs. Woodville ;— 
write to them he dared not by the post, 
nor could Henry; — ^but he was the bcarer 

a2 
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of a letter to thein from their now re- 
covered child — recovered as it were from 
the grave. 

It was now for the first tiine since bis 
Gommitment to prison that Henry Wood- 
ville was able to compose his agitated 
mind ; to arrange his scattered thoughts; 
to feel the reality of all that surrounded 
him ; to take in, in all iis extent, the 
magnitude and tnith of bis past danger; 
and to feel sufiieiently grateful to Provi- 
dence for the merey vouchsafed to hiui. 

True, he was now obliged to live 
under a feigned name, in a State of 
nearly absolute solitude ; — true, he must 
for an indefinite term live an exile 
from tliose whom he most loved: — ^but 
then he had escaped from a violent 
and disgraceful death, the consequejice 
of an unjust sentence, and was enjoying 
the comforts of fine air, sufiieient food, 
and in a country replete with every chanu 
that can allure the fancy and gratify the 
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taste ; while he also enjoyed that great 
benefit bestowedby misfortüne — the con- 
viction that he had friends who loved 
him, and who clung to him in his utmost 
need. 

Andwerenot all these things bless- 
ings ? and was he not favoured of 
Heaven? One thing alone then was 
wanting to his happiness — to have bis 
innocenee entirely eleared to the world ; 
and even that he believed would ohe day 
happen : for he trnsted, as any pious 
mind would do^ that He who had vouch^ 
safed to snatch him from the grasp of 
death, would also in his good time re- 
store him to fame and to his family. In 
the mean while he had health, compe- 
tence, and a residence in a sort of earthly 
paradise — for such may the banks of the 
Wye be called. 

But contented as the happy mind of 
Henry already was udth his Situation, it 
was about to become still more so; and 
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iascinating as the scexies aroimd liim 
were, they too were about to become 
more fascinating still ;— for he was soön 
to view them tlirough the sweet and flat- 
tering medium of love. 

He had only been settled two days in 
his new dwelling, when his landlady told 
him that. she saw, by the unusual bustk 
in the opposite house, that the new te- 
;nantftwere arrived; — -'^Aud they are/* 
^aid she, ^^ a lady and her daughter only, 
besides servants : I wish, for your sakei 
-«ir, there had been a gei^tlemän toö." 

Henry smiled, and thanked her : bat 
as he never heard of ^* a lady and her 
daughter" without a sort of thrilling feel- 
ing, and a hope Which, however disap- 
pointed, was always reviving again, he did 
not regret that there was no man of the 
party ; but he did feel great curiosity to 
see the ladies. 

Nor was it long before he had that 
gratificationi ; for, having seen them walk 
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t in the cool of the evening towards 

e banks of the river, he had foUowed 

eni at a short distanee ; and on their 

turn froiii a walk along the river to- 

irds Piercefield, he contrived to meet 

em. But what words can express his 

notion and delight, when he found the 

•eams of his fancy realized at last, and 

üt he at length beheld once more the 

ily object whom he had ever loved \ 

nd she was living where he could see 

?r every day; and perhaps he might be- 

)me acquainted with her — ^perhaps he 

light even visit her ! " Oh !" thought 

[enry, ** whateverlhavestifferedi'I bless 

le affliction^ that have led to happihess 

ke thi»/' Henry could iwt certainly 

ive a stronger proof that he was deeply 

namoured. 

But aftcr the first mbments of this 
lappy delirium haÜ snbsided, he recol- 
e»cted that in his present Situation he had 
lo right to presume to be acquainted 
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with Mrs. Vincent and licr dangfiter ;— 
foT, wfaat was he now ? An ontcast^ witb 
a hälter continually hanging over Um; 
a cohvicted criminal, who hsid escaped 
from the punkltfn'ent awärded him bj the 
law, and now seeking^ iii solltude and 
iii disgnise, ta avoid thefate whidi eveo 
yet might ultimately be bis !^ " Abu!" 
thought be^ '^with this stidned cmn- 
plesdon and these blacked browB, how 
can f ever dare ta present myself bdbre 
the object of my fehhAil ado^tion t-^ 

Mr« Coixrtnay had advised Henry, » 
I befoie Said, to retain bis artiiicial com* 
plexion, brows> • and hair: but TOnitjr, 
and perhaps a better feeling, now led him 
to disregard this advice, and to rescfbe 
to get rid of hi» seimin ffs -iLS söon as he 
could, whether he becam^ knöwn to- the 
Vincents or not. 

Accordingly, to the surprise of his 
kndlady, the dark-eomplexioned youth 
became cvery day fairer and fairer : but 
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is she very naturally attributed to the 
le air of Herefordshire. The next 
lange was from dark hair to auburn ; — 
jat she feit certain was a change not 
Fing to air aionie: but asj fortunately 
r Henry» she was not of a suspicious 
^ture, she only supposed that before he 
ore a wig, and now: he did not. 

His auburn brow/9*Vi^e now allowed 
I wear thetr own natural and becoming 
Lie, and to harn[K)n)ze as usual with his 
iburn hair': and when Henry said, " She 
lall ^ee me as I really am^ or not at 
i/* he might bdieve he was entirely 
uided by integrity of fedüng and prin* 
iple at the moment ; but certainly, if 
>tegrity inspired^ vanity muBt have re» 
«arded ihe ablutioos and the change^ — 
}r the natural nntaa.was mfiiiitdy supe- 
ior to the artificial one» Whether the 
ejeetion of all* disguise was^ under his 
ircumstanoes» approved by pnidence, is 
nothericonsidera^n. - .i 

a5 
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Mrs. Vincent was very soon, by diffe- 
rent circumstances, thrown iu the way of 
Henry's landlady, and they were mutually 
pleased with each other. Mrs. Vincent 
saw in hcr^ one who was likely to provc 
a kind and useful neighbour; and she 
admired in Mrs. Vincent, an afl&ble and 
apparently verj'dever woman. The daugii- 
ter was, she thought^ quite a beauty, and 
Very engaging ;— -but then she was too 
young to be a corapanion to her. 

In consequence of this acquaintance, 
Mrs. Vincent called one evening at Mrs. 
Evans's (Henry's landlady) ; and it was 
while she was looking over a portfoUo 
of Henry's drawings, which he had lent 
her at her particular request. 

The drawings were good ; so much 
!50, that Mrs. Vincent begged leave to 
take thcm home with her to show her 
daughtar : and Mrs. Evans ventured to 
grant the permission. 

Anna Vincent, on seeing them, pro- 
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nounced the drawings to be so good, that 
:hey laust be by the* band of an artist ; 
ind as her mother was vcry desirous that 
!ier daughter should obtain. Instruction in 
m art of which she already knew some« 
Lhing, Mrs*, Evans promised to find out 
«rhether Mi\, GranvUle would take a. 
pupil. 

W^hen Mrs. Evans put this question 
to Henry^ he was so ehoked with joy that 
he could scarcely ans wer it;: but at length. 
be Said, *' To be sure I will — arid gladly 
too:" — and the delight^d Mbs. Evans, 
urent over the way imniediately, to con- 
vey the glad tidings, leaving the happy 
Henry at liberty to walk up. and down bis 
room, and express bis rapture as incohe- 
rently as he pleased. 

* But Mrs. Evans soon retumed with a- 
message which damped bis joy complete- 
ly. " Mrs. Vincent's compliments, sir, 
and begs you to name your terms." 
" My ternxs.r* exclaimed Henry, Start- 
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i^g^ '*M}cltenBs/! Whatcloesshemeand" 
But recoU^c^g himself» he added^^^ Oh, 
yesf X Jöiow now, — yes — yes : I unU «a- 
sider about it. Teil her» with tny lespect- 
f ül compliments» that ske shall hear from 
me to-morrow :' — and the good woaian 
left him, not as before» to joyous, buft 
painful consideration. For, if he was paid 
for hb lessons, he must hecome acquaiat« 
ed with them only. a& an inferior; and 
that would. he an un&ivourable circwn- 
stance for the ^uceess of hb love^ and 
was not therefore to.be thought of. .Bot 
as a gentleman, and a perfeet sträng« 
to them, what preteidsions had he to fae* 
come the teacher of Miss Vincent? 
But then again he considered» that in 
bis own real person he could never now 
presume to address her or any \ronian ; — 
and was he not forced to suhmit, through 
advei'se circamstances, to the disgrace of 
appearing under a feigned name ? 
'' Alas !'* thought Henry, " as a hired 
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nd T)aid diuwiftg-MÄster I üin now a far 
lor^ te&peütabl^ person'in t^afltSotrthrtn 
fefifj^kW^odviKe, and have I3A ^ood'ii 
ight. tö address Miss Vincent,—- tireife- 
>re, pride avaiünti !— ^hd I will ist hW 
D much^ le$sön;-— not lo be paid, lio\V- 
vev, tili my tessotis tere at^ an end, and 
y that time pethaps all hecessity for'dis- 
;mse will bCöver.*^ ' • 

The next day, therefore, he sent Mrs. 
Svans over to aequaint Mrs. Vincent with 
lis terms, wbich were accepted ; and with 
; beating heart Henry prepared the next 
norning to be introduced to Anna and 
ler mother. 

Though he had seen them several 
imes during the four days that they 
had been at the Cottage (as their höuse 
i^as caUed), they had never seen him. If 
hey had, pörhaps Mrs. Vincent would 
lot have been so ready to allow her daugh- 
er to leam of him i though Mis. Evans 
issured her that Mr. GranviHe was a very 
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quiet^ well-behaved young perspn ; witli 
but a dingy complexion whea he first 
cäme^ but that the air of Wales had elear- 
ed it surprisihgly, and now he was veiy 
like her poor dear Tom who died. 

Yes— they had never yet seen* Heniy, 
cxcept the first night when they methiin 
on the. banks of the river» but withoat 
looking at hhn ; as, with that conscioos 
timidity ever attendant on feelings fike 
his^ he had shrunk from crossing them 
in their paith, and had been hitheito con- 
tented with seeing them, himsielf unseen; 
— or rather, I should say,. had been con- 
tented with seeing Anna,, who seemcd 
since he last beheld her to be increased 
in beauty and in graee. 

But now he was to meet her eye, and 
never (except when he tised to dress for 
St, James's Park in hopes of seeing her 
there) did he find it so difficult to satisfy 
himself with the result of his toUet. 

At lengtb, however, the wished y6t 
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Ireaded hour arrived : and Henry, as- 
Mr. Granville, was presented to Mrs. 
V^incent and her daughter by the good 
Mrs. Evans. 

It is very certain that when Mrs. Viu- 
sent and Anna first saw Henry enter the 
room, and beheld his graceful bow, his 
t)lushing cheek, and ingenuous counte- 
aance, the mother looked grave, while 
the daughter looked pleased. However^ 
Mrs. Vincent knew that she had always 
Inculcated in her daughter a horror of a 
misaUiance, and she trusted that her 
pride would keep a sufiieient guard over 
her affections. 

The young lady now, at a sign froni 
her mother, produced her drawings, 
which, though niuch inferior to his own, 
Henry admired exceedingly : and at the 
^nd of the iir^t lesson, the pupil and the 
inaster parted, satisfied with eaeh other, 
and eager for the next lesson. 

Mrs. Vincent, too, could not help own- 
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ing sfae had rarely seen a more pleasiug' 
looking young man, and she suspected 
that he bad once been in a higher situje 
tiön of life. Anna had thought so he- 
fore : — and perhaps it was not wise in lier 
mother to confirm her judgement on this 
point by her pwn» 

There were now only four days in. ^ 
week to Henry; namely^those^awbif^ 
he went to give Anna her lessons. . jQf 
the interoiediate time he passed much in 
watching fron^ behind a cuFtain^ to see 
them go in and out. He usedT to rise at 
daybreak ; sometimes to make sketches 
on the water, and of Chepstow Castle, 
for Anna to copy : but he -dared not 
x^k out, now he had regained his com- 
plexion, when he was likely to meetboats 
on the river, or persons on the bank ; 
and when he took bis evening walk, and 
met the ladies^ Mrs. Vincent by her 
manner showed that she did not mean 

shouldjointhem» 
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Inlserisibly, hbwever, her cold reserve 
ore away; and as Henry assured her 
liss Vincent would learn to draw from 
lature much better if he accompanied 
er, she was allowed to rise very early 
;nce a week, and with her mather per- 
ike of Henryks morning rtmbles and 
ketches : and sometimes when they had 
rnlked towards Monmonth, they return- 
d together in a boat. 

Still he was not on visiting terms with 
bem. But accident faToured him in this 
espect ; as Mrs. Vincent feil into the 
/ater one evening, by overreaching ber- 
eif in trying to save her handkerchief, 
/hich was floating away> while she was 
nih Anna in a b6at in the middle of 
he rlver ; and she would j^robably have 
«en dtowned, had not Henry, who was 
)ässing, jumped in, and seizmg her as 
he rose, succeeded in dra^ing her to 
wid. 

This was indeed a jbyful evcnt for 
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Henry; and never had his ear drankin 
sucjh sweet words as now, when he heard 
the soft and touching voiee of Anna hail 
and bless him as the preserver of her 
mother. 

Mrs. Vincent, though alarmed, did 
not suffer from the accident ; therefore 
there was no drawbäck to the pleasure^ 
the young people. But to the joy of be- 
ing preserved, there was to Mrs . f^incetA 
a ctmsider'able dLr^wh^(Ai in the captiva- 
tions öf her preserver, who wa$;.ah^]f 
too charining, she feared^ for the safety of 
her daughter's afFectious. 

She now could not, withoüt excessive 
ingratitude, onüt to invite him as a guest 
to the house occasionally ; as Mrs. Evans 
now told them the flute whieh charmed 
them so. often on the bank, was played 
by Henry : and while he was therefore 
enabled to display another acconiplijih- 
inent, and Anna now asked him conti- 
iiually to accompany her on the spinet, 
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5 .and in her songs, Mrs. Vincent saw that 
j .there was no safety for her daughter but 
B in removal ; and on pretence of sudden 
.| Business, she told Anna that they must 

set ofF for London the next week, er the 
^ week after at furthest, 
n«: The paleness of her cheek, the tears 
^ Ihat Started in her eyes, and the dejec*» 
-i tion of her manner, would have revealed 
r|the State of her heart to her mpfcher, if 
g-«he had not suspected it beförej and 
^Anna she knew cpüld, np more thän 
I herself, have been blind to the evident 

Attachment which beamed in the expreß* 

sive eyes, and spoke in the softened Voice 
j of Henry whenever he addressed her. 

i . And he had saved her mother'slife too ! 

1 and that tender mother knew this cii*- 
! cumstance alone would have led her af- 

foctionate daughter to behold \i6v master 
jvith eyes of tender atid grateful regard. 

However, unless Anna declared her 
score t unasked, Mrs. Vincent resolvcd 
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not tö own that she alreadykhewit; and 
she hoped that absehce and other scena 
would remove the impression, which, as 
yet, only three months acquaintance had 
deepened. 

When Mrs. Vincent disclosed her m- 
tended journey to Henry, he was sittwg 
with them on the banUs of the Wye, wi 
drawing a view which Anna particulaiij 
admired. But when he heard the niiaaj 
that awaited him, the pencil feil from hb 
hand, and he was for a few minutes b- 
capable of speaking ; — and when he £d 
speak, it was in a tone so monmfui !— 
but he did not express anjr regret ; he 
only Said, ** Shall you be gone long?" 

** Some months,** was the answer. 
And Henry starting up, declared his band 
shook so that he could draw no more. 

The banks were now enamelled with 
that flower, radiant in Heaven's own 
blue, long known in Germany, and now 
known in England by the naine of tlu 
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Fopget-me-not !" and as Henry was 

consciously gathering it, and theu 

rowing it away, Anna asked hini if he 

[ew the German name of it. He re- 

ied in the negative ; and when she told 

him, he gathered a large bunch of it, 

id declared that he would carry it home 

Ith him. . , 

The next day he rqse very early, and 

cew a bunch of these flowers ; and 

hen he next saw Anna, he begged her 

y accept it,. and to remember what it 

lid. 

' What more he would h'ave said, em- 
bldened by the downcast eye, the blush- 
Tg cheek, and trembUng frame of Anna, 
know not ; for Mrs. Vincent now en- 
eired the room: and Anna^. ii^stead of 
howing the painting, with a cqnscious- 
ness very flattering ta Henry, ha^tily in- 
ilosed it in her portfolio. . , ' 

While Henry was thus winning the 
laaghter's affections with her own free 
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will, and the mother's against her will, 
bis daily Visits became almost necessary 
to the peace and health, apparenthfj of 
an obscure man at the extremity of tlw 
village. 

Mrs. Evans was very good to the poor 
around her, though her mean^ of being 
so were not abundant ; and she sooo 
found that her new lodger' like hersdi, 
had ^^ a band open as day to meldng 
charity/' She was also a great doctor, 
and a great surgeon also in her own 
estimation ; and Henry, whose grand- 
ftxther had been a physician, had 
early had bis attention turned to medi- 
cine, with a view to his being bröught 
np to it: consequentlyhis good landlady, 
on finding how well he talked on the sub- 
ject, whenever she started it, used to con- 
sult him now and then on some of her 
curious cases. 

One day she was so lame with the 
rhcumatism as to be unable to move, 
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hich 8he excessivelyregretted, she aaid, 
äcause there was a poor distressed man 
i the village, whom she could not visit 
\ usual ; and she was afraid that he re^ 
ly wanted a fresh prescription, 

Henry immedmtely offered to visit him 
i the evening, But as she was aeeus- 
MTied to see him at noon» (the time whea 
B was at the worst,) and she knew the 
irgeon from Chepstow was too ill to 
isit him at all, Henry, who was now 
rowri bold from imagined security, pro- 
lised to go and visit the poor man im- 
lediately : and having received the ne- 
sssary directions, he set off for his 
5ttage. • 

" The poor man has," said Mrs. Evans, 

a sprry jade of a wife, thraugh whos? 
leans it is said he has been connected 
ith smugglers ; but she is gone frolick- 
ig somewhere, and he is always most 
Eitient and tractable when she is away.** 

Henry soon found the place to which 
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he ivM dicected, mdimtQiqßd mlark uiid 
dinmal-bokiog (ihivtiliiig»k:5'^fepey on a 
floek lied, '' witktftt>Mi«^fHW|aiB9i jjfuf- 
vermeont to draw»"" he behf]i4i^:W69lilt))l(M* 
looking being» whoM %Tmk« p^i^eek» 
and half*closed eyelkb«, (glp^^o^ in 
sleep» butwith kanguor,) lppl^d;^ie«97 
imageof ^^ pming otropjiy «*/.,•' .. ^. ^j 
•' He did not notke -Henry'a antraf*, 
but wken he kindlj.ftßkedj him i)0W;:^ 
did, and aaid he wiMs^mme to visit bim 
-because Mrs. JByana oould. :i>ot,: tbe 
ivretched bdng started up <fro9i hia pil- 
^aWf and exclainoied, *' For mercy^s sd^» 
what voice is that I bear ! and what do 
you come hither for ?" 

Henry gently explained lus bivs^ness, 
and who he was. But the' pit^H after 
gazing on him witl) frightli44iag9ipfS5, 
feil back fainting onhis pilloiv•^.^.,(,/ 

Henry was not prepar^^lor^A^V^x^ 
tion llke this ; as Mrs. Ewas I|Qd pot 
given him tbe slightest- blntitiivat tbe 
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poor man wm ddiriou^; but.made «se 
of the bert'taeAiit tfa^circumitanow'tf' 
fbnie(l'4fr'«e8t)dröhiiii; mnd tb^ were 

' Wneft* redottectitm was conipletely re- 

'sUifred, he started up and lociked nvist- 

f dly at Hemy ; and finding bo«r Idndly 

he was suppoilnig hisburning bead,.and 

tvaiciung bis wsn counteMlnce^ hd ex- 

cbumed^ *' I eaniiot bear itf* :and posh- 

ing oif Henrys arin, he swik down and 

hid bis face in the -bed^clothes : but in- 

' stantly after starting up again, he de- 

sired to'know how long Henry bad been 

' Bt Mrs. Evans's; and how long he meant 

to stay, and why he came there at all ? 

To such questions^ (rom ^ man in 
health, Henry would not have thought 
Hiiecessary tö ^ve an answer ; but not 
wishing'ta increase'the hvitation of the 
^dfferer* hemÜdly Said, thathe hau been 
at Mrs. Evahs*s three ihonth^^ th«t he 
came for the safte of being öut' cf the 
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not to own that she already knew it ; and 
she hoped that absehce and other sceiws 
would remove the Impression, wliich, ts 
yet, only three months acquaintance hd 
deepened. 

When Mrs. Vincent disclosed her in- 
tended journey to Henry, he was sittny 
with them on the banks of the Wye, wi 
drawing a view which Anna particuM) 
admired. But when he heard the miflflj 
that awaited him, the pencil feil fromb 
hand, and he was for a few minutes is- 
capable of speaking ; — ^and when he Si 
speak, it was in a tone so moamful !— 
but he did not express any regret ; be 
only Said, " Shall you be gone long?" 

** Some months,** was the nnswer. 
And Henry starting up, declared hishand 
shook so that he could draw no more. 

The banks were now enamelied irith 
that flower, radiant in Heaven*s own 
blue, long known in Germany, and now 
known in England by the naxne of the 
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^ « Forget-me-not !" and as Henry was 

Ljanconsciously gathering it, and then 

j^rawing It away, Anna asked hini if he 

icnew the German name of it. He re- 

plied in the negative ; and when she told 

i: it him, he gathered a large bunch of it, 

mid declared that he would carry it home 

|tiwith him. 

.y; The next day he rose very early, and 

,v^ew a bunch of these flowers; and 

.i;.when he next saw Anna, he begged her 

to accept it,. and to remember what it 

: ; Said. 

. What more he would h'ave said, em- 

boldened by the downcast eye, the blush- 

ing cheek, and trembUng frame of Anna, 

I know not ; for Mrs. Vincent now en- 

ieied the room: and Anna,, instead of 

showing the painüng, with a conscious- 

ness very flattering ta Henry, hastily in- 

closed it in her portfolio. 

While Henry was thus winning the 
daughter's affections with her own free 
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will, and the mother's against her will, 
liis daily Visits became almost neccssarr 
t(> the peace and healtli, apparently^ of, 
an übscure man at the extremity of thr 
village. 

Mrs. Evans was very good to the pocr 
around her, though her means of beii^ 
so were not abundant ; and she M 
found that her new lodger ' like hers4 
had " a band open as day to meldng 
charity." She was also a great doctor, 
and a great surgeon also in her own 
esthnation ; and Henry, whose grand- 
father had beeu a physician, had 
carly had his attention turned to med!- 
eine, with a view to his being brought 
np to it : consequently his good landlady, 
on finding how well he talked on the sub- 
ject, whenever she started it, used to con- 
sult him now and then on somc of her 
curious cases. 

One day she was so lame with the 
rheumatism as to be unable to move, 
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. which she excessivelyregretted, she aaid, 
because therc was a poor distressed man 
in the village, whom she could not visit 
usual ; and she was afraid that he re«* 



ally wanted a fresh prescription. 

: Henry immedmtely offered to visit him 

in the evening. But as she was accus? 

I ■ tomed to see him at noon, (the time whea 
he was at the worst,) and she knew the 
»urgeon from Chepstow was too ill to 
visit him at all, Henry, who was now 

^grown hold from imagined security, pro- 

mised to go and visit the poor man im- 

' mediately : and having received the ne- 

cessary directions, he set oflF for his 

cottage. • 

" The poor man has," said Mrs. Evans, 
" a sprry jade of a wife, thro.ugh whosc 
jneans it is said he has been connected 
with smugglers ; but she is gone frolick- 
ing somewhere, and he is always most 
patient and tractable when she is a\yay.'* 
Henry soon found the place to which 
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he WM diiected, m^nmUnsd Ajdark suul 
diamal^looldng dwelUngi^^^befe^ on a 
flock bed, '' witktapf^ftdjfnvlaie^ .^ 
vermeant to draw,"" he beh<ji4m^WI?^tiK^- 
looking being, wbose ^8lk5 pak.)^eek, 

and half-closed eyelkbir. (fi^Paf^l iW^ io 
sleep, butwith languor») Jopbed (lie mt 
image of '^ pining atropjiy •** • . : - .... 

He did not notke Hemy's entnofl^* 
butwhen he ktndlj. aßked himiipwk 
did, aiid said he was :iKvne to visit Im 
because Mrs. JSvan» oould. not, the 
ivretched being started up Tcom liis jnl- 
ioWf and excldmed, ^' For inercy*s ssd», 
what voice is that I hear ! and what do 
you come hither for ?" 

Henry gendy explained hk bi^ness, 
and who he was. But tbe pif^i> itfter 
gazing on bim with frigbt{v4.ieag^l^^s, 
feil back fainting on.his pilkyiv«,..^ j . 

Henry was not preparcd^or.Ajpecep- 
tion like this; as Mrs. Emus Ipd not 
given hlm tbe sllghtest hintiUiiiat the 
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poor man wttt ddirioti^; but made «se 

of the best'tneAM die cixcumstanco tf- 

I fbrded' i& t«stdrd hkn ; mnd tfai^ were 

t '■' Wheh- redoUcction was completely re- 

t 'stored, he < started up and lodud wist- 

I f dly at Henry ; and finding hour kindly 

; he was supportfi^ his burning head, and 

f watchinghis wsm cötmtentnce, hä ex- 

t claimed, " I cannot bear itr and pnsh- 

; ing off Heniy*s arm, he sunk down and 

hid his face in the bed^clothes : but in- 

' stantly after starüng up again, he de- 

sired to'know how long Henry had been 

at Mrs. Entns^s; and how long he meant 

to stay, and why he came there at all ? 

To such questions^ from a man in 

healthy Henry would not have thought 

it necessary to^ give an answer ; but not 

wishing to inerease' the uvitation of the 

änfferer» he mildly said^ that he haÜ been 

at Mrs. Evans*s three nionths; that he 

came for the safte of being out' cf the 
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world^ and.tbat his^ stay was/uncer-' 
tain. ' 'i : 

Wbüe Henry sai4 thi;;, be was mix- 
ing a cömposing draught,« whii^» when 
he had finished speaking» .^e offered to 
the poor man's Ups, te^ipg}liIU i^ wtnM 
do' hiip» good» But he pudhed it away 
from hitrif and burstiog into- a sortof 
hysterical flood of tears, he exckdrodi, 
'^ No, no ! not from you^-r-I will not take 
it from you,— it would choke me !" 

*^ That is unfortunate/* replied Heniy, 
'^ as . Mrs. Eevans will not be|,able to see 
you perhaps for many days, aml tihe sur- 
geon is ill : therefore, if you are afraid 
of taking a medicine from me, I can do 
YOU no good, and had better not come 
again." 

''Not come again! Oh! not come 
again ! for mercy's sake, come every day ; 
the sight of you will do me more >goo<i 
tlian any physic.'* 

" That's nonsense.'' 
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" No no, no, no ! it is not nonsense : 
and I conjure you,** he added, " if you 
have ftrty pity in you, to let me see you 
e^efy day; and then, I will even take 
poi^on to please you. — ^Promise me you 
#Hi come every day.** 

^^ r cannot ; it is too much to ask of 
ine : but I will see you cvcry other 
AAyr 

^* And let me hear from you, when I 
don*t see you ?^ 

** Perhaps so.** 

" God hless you ! God bless you ! And 
hfe will bless you ; — ^it is me, me alon^ 
Mrliom he will eurse and pursue with his 
!i^ngeance ! ** 

• Here he really howled with agony ; 
and Henry, sick at heart, feared that 
thotügh this unhappy patient was insane, 
(hiüt bistoityproceeded from a burthened 
ßoittcience. Still he recollected that 
even the good in a State of derangement 
ftceuse themselves of crimes which they 

r2 
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Henry ; and never had his ear drunk in 
such sweet words as now, when he heard 
the soft and touching voice of Anna hail 
änd bless him as the preserver of her 
mother. 

Mrs. Vincent, though alarmed, did 
not suffer from the accident ; therefore 
there was nodrawbäck to thepleasureof 
the yowT^ people. But to the joy of be- 
ing preserved, there wasto Mrs. J^tneetA 
a cow^tflfer«Ä/(? drawback in the captiva- 
tions of her preserver, who was abready 
too charming, she feared^ for the safety of 
her daughter*» affectioos. 

She now could not, withoüt exeessive 
ingratitude, onüt to invite him as a guest 
to the house occasionally ; as Mrs. Evans 
now told them the flute which charmed 
them so often on the bank, was played 
by Henry : and while he was therefore 
enabled to display another acconipHsih- 
nient, and Anna now asked him conti- 
nually to accompany her on the spinet, 
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and in her songs, Mrs. Vincent saw that 
there was no safety for her daughter but 
in removal ; and on pretence of sudden 
.business, she told Anna that they must 
set ofF for London the next week, or the 
week after at furthest, 

The paleness of her cheek, the tears 
Ihat Started in her eyies, and the dejec- 
tion of her manner, would have revealed 
the State of her heart to her mpther, if 
she had not suspected it beföre ; and 
Anna she knew eoüld, no more thän 
herself, have been blind to the evident 
attachment which beamed in the expres- 
sive eyes, and spoke in the softened voic** 
of Henry whenever he addressed her. 

And he had saved her mother'sUfe too ! 
and that tender mother knew this cir- 
cumstance alone would have led her af- 
fectionate daughter to behold her master 
nith eyes of tender atid grateful regard. 

Ilowever, unless Anna declared lier 
score t unasked, Mrs. Vincent resolvcd 
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are ijicapable of committing; be tliere- 
fore suppressed the suspicion.-^ unimt, 
and tried to sootHe thie ipind öf tliu 



^iViA; 



sufferer by dwelhng bn the mercy qMiie 

Beingwhombeiearedv . 

But the more he tned to calm him, 
• ■ ■• ■ , -....' .0 ii jj . ' 

the more violent he became ; and all lie 

Said was — "I cannot bear it! — don*t talk 

■ ■■• . *" ■ " ji " ' 

so Idndly!— don't, I cannot bear it!"— 
Then suddenly seizing Hfniy's ann, lic 
Said. ^^ Do not come any more at this 
tlme of day — come in the dark hour— 
come in the dark hour ! I cannot bear 
that you should come in the day-light.** 

*^ I must come when suits me best," 
rcpUed Henry. " But now I must go :— 
so take the draught, or never ^5^pect to 
see me again," 

The poor i^Tctch tlien eagerly seijed 
it, and drank it off. And;as it wasa 
strong anodyne, Henry kne;w the efiect 
would not be long in showing itself ; he 
iJicrcforc waitcd to witncss it ; and bad 
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soon tlic satisfaction of seeing the agi- 
tation of th& patient subside : and wlien 
Henry left ttie [tlace, he seetned scarcely 
conscious of his departure. 

Tliere is certainly no passion which so 
wboUyannihilates attention to everything 
cls^ as Ihe passion of love. Had Henry 
not been under its influence, he would 
undoubtedlyhavbseönsomething uncom« 
mon in the manAer bf this man when he 
W* him^ and in the ^uestions he asked 
hixn^andin the Words which he addreteed 
to him. BuC so completely yirere all the 
I>ü8intäs and all the'interest of life no^ 
con^prised fo Heniy in makihg dräwings 
tot Anna to copy ; — ^in »ading booka» in 
order to seleetpassages to shomK to her ; — 
in watching för the hour when be was 
to be permitted to see or to walk witb 
her ;"-«4n ?ecollecting, when be left her» 
all she said, and all she looked,-»^that 
he insensibly forgot the sword of the 
Ihw was suspend^d over his head ; änd 
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:..i^ .'. ■ ■■ : ." ! - .1 .:-.-.■-/> *ii^ .xn st^i . 
are. ijicapable of coniiiiittiqgi: he tliere- | 

fore suppressed the . suspicipn .-as uniust, 

änd tried to sootHe tHe rpind dt the 

sufferer by dwelling bn the mercy owiie 

Beins: whom hefeared, . 

But the more he tried to calm him, 

• '■* -•■• *\ ^ I 

the more viplent he became ; and 3JI he 
Said was— "I cannot beaj it! — don*ttaIk 
SO kindly!— don t, I cannot bear itj,-::- 
Then suddenly seizmg Hfnry's arm. lie 
Said, " Do not corae any more at this 
time of day — come in the dark hour— 

' • .1.. .. "fc. 

come in the dark hour ! I cannot bear 
that you should come in the day-light.** 
*^ I must come when suits me best," 
rcplied Henry. " But now I must go :— 
so take the draught, or never fi^^pecj to 
see me asrain." 

O ..•-■:.•- 

The poor i^TCtch tlien eage^ly sei?;^ 
it, and drank it off. And;as it nasa 
strong anodyne, Henry kncfw the cffect 
would not be long in showing itself ; he 
liicreforc waitcd to witncss it ; and had 
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soon tlic satisfaction of seeing the agi- 
tation of th& patient subside : and wlien 
Henry left the ploce, he seetned scarcely 
conscious of his departure. 

Tliere ih certainly no passion which so 
whoUyannihilates attention to everything 
cls^ as the passion of love. Had Henry 
pot been under its influence, he would 
undoübtedlyhaveseönsomething uncom« 
nion in the manAer bf this man when he 
W* him^ änd in the ^uestions he asked 
him^ändin the Words which he addreteed 
to him. BuC so completely yirere all the 
I>ü8intäl5 and all the interest of life no^ 
con^prised to'Heniy in makihg dräwings 
for Anna to copy; — ^in reading booka» in 
brder to seleetpassages to shon/toheir; — 
in watching for the hour when he was 
to be permitted to see or to walk with 
her ;--^ t ecoUecting, when he left her» 
all she said, and all she looked,-»^that 
he insensibly forgot the sword of the 
law was suspend^d over bis h'ead j änd 
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. /; WcU, I can only i^ay . he .,i«^, not 
jTia^ when I saw him," replied ^b^ good 
WQman; 9xid die cooyersatiqn^droppe^« 

The. Bext day Henry was teo mucb 
engaged even to think of his poor patitmt, 
as he wa» to spend the moming atMrs. 
£vaoß*s» in lookxng avtr hoth Anna and 
hier mother, who had latelywisdy eho60 
to take l^ssons herae)^ . while they coj»el 
some Sketches 4»£hi8^om tbeWye^ whidi 
they wished to take away with them ;— 
and after ^nmg wHh thein he was to 
accompany them to the beautifui sralks 
about Piercefields whicb at thi^t time of 
day could boast Uttie except the beauties 
of nature. ^ 

It was late when they came in sight of 
thelr own habitation. ]3ut befpre they 
reached it, a wretched-looking bei|i^ sud- 
denly started up from the gra$s /jtlong 
which he had throvni himself, ^w/i run- 
ning up to Henry, said, " Wby have you 
not bcen to see me ? and if you could 
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not cbme, why did ybu not send P I have 
beeil so wretched ; and Goody Evans* said 
she did not 'know where yau ivere 
gone. But now I see you^ and I am so 
gladr' ... 

** My good man,** criedJ Henry kmdly^ 
^white the ladies listehed with a mixture 
bf fear and pity to the wild wan beiiig be- 
fcrrö them,) ^* I cduld tiot come to youj 
nndlfot^t to send: but da^home 
növtrthe air is grbwing chiH, and I really 
will see you to-morrow." 

" Aye, to-mbrröw eveningi" he replied ; 
" and I shall expect'you." 
. ' So saying be wälked away with irre- 
gulär and uncertain steps ; leaving Mrs» 
^ntent ond Anna' convihced. as well as 
]^Xenry, of bis derangement. And Anna 
cöuld Hot help saying sbe thought he 
0ught to be'earefiil how he trusted 
töffi^elf ülote with him. ^ ^ 
y^'Thie riext evening, before he took bis 
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acenätoiued walk, ( wUcK always'cniübd in 
meeting^the ladies on the.J>aii)p»i ,^.J^ 
u^s not invited to waUc with theni,)Heiiry 
went ta visit the invalid. 

*^ So you are come, are you ?^ ;S8]d 
he? **ThankGoar 

<^ Yes,** replied Henry, iull of pi^ £or 
the forlom State. of the being beEor 
hun^ who was left nri^out any attendtfl 
but a niece» a chSd of twdve yeana old: 
^' Yi^t I am come ; and I hc^ to mab 
vour condition more comfortaUe. if 
money can do it^ and wfaat moneycan 
purchase. See, I have broti^htr you a. 
piUow/* Said he, taldng a basket from i 
little boy who followed him : '^andhere 
are some provisions for yon : «nd aa^uf 
fever makes you chilly I see at timesi I 
have ordered you some ooak. . And.../ 

Here Henry wab. forced to cease %f^ 
ing, by the violent emotion p£ the wpetch- 
ed man, expressed by convulsivo sobs, 
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byth^ dehching af liis botiy ^sti, find by 
'tvety oUtward^iid visible sign of a söül in 
vcgotiYk -'■•■• 

" Leave me ! lecive me !" Ke at length 
eütelaim6d ; " I cannot bear it — ^Pray ga 
—I am unworthy such goddness — ^Pray 
gö Y fbr mercy's safcfe, go ! But be sure 
fo let riie sce you to-morrow, and' evcry 
day, or I shall go distracted.** 

Hehfy at iilrst besitated wbat to do. 
But he repeated hi^ prayers for his]absence 
8o uigenüy, that at length he complied ; 
after haviäg put the pillow under the poor 
maii^s head, who, as he did so^ caught bis 
band suddeniy to his fips, and tben mo- 
tioiledbun to tbedöor. 

Hehty coidd not go tö bim the next 
day ; biit be äefnt ä inessage to know how 
he did ; and the answer was^ " AU the 
Mtstir fiMrih« Aidssage.'* 

tlMT Atti ti!M^'%M ^^iäid d^^^ 
lihMt v^heH h« visit^d bimV Htorjr found 
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depressed ; — and from the qutttiou»: 
wbieh be now put to him he waS'^cNdi- 
vinced. that^ bis eonscierice .was^t^ally 
burthen'ed by some serious offene«';- -«ni 
be nrged bim to send for ibe n^inisileiriif. 
tbe paridbi to pray with bim, anc^'-'g^ie 
him that Spiritual consolation which be 
seemed desirous of • , *.. ,- 

^< No, no; tbe minister»** fa6 veplied, 
'^ is too great a sinner bimielf to «peak; 
comfort to ide. One word of kindn^MS^- 
and one ^ God bless you * itook you,- do. 
nie more good tban be could 4o me» 
And wben you read tbe Bible to me, and 
show me that tbe penitentsinn^rnqay 
be saved^ wby tben I feeL eomforted,— 
and tben I tbink I cari do^ any thitig' to 

Here be again'fell intoa violetttogony 
of tears ; out of which wheni.be r^covimd 
his first words were^— " Pray, pray^letifie 



• Hency rwould: ti^ot ..pj-amise ilojcotf^f 
ov^th this Tiequest^} . Sut so lutt^iv^^isrjt tö 
tk«) l>en««^olent jto wjqy thei jhww pf 
cikinfarting theiwcetehedJbeing whq hiueigs 
CHi/tl^em ;for Gomlort, (h^t no ^ ipromis^i 
ßould. havie bound Heniy iiM^re, atrpngly 
fco a daily visit to the sick ipw!$ but« tliau 
Um owsw>mnesß hi» presi^oe/ 9poke 
pmee to the sovil of the.sipneri;-r-nQr did 
a,day:pas6 without UU perfoi;mance of all 
the dues qf .Christian qhaiitytD:this mise- 
rable and fqrlorn being. . 
. / X>uring.oae:of hi^ visit& h(e >found a 
^^sy •unweleome:iiit9es8rof' hja kindness ; 
for .t)ie::abflkndoped wi£s crf thfs mm waii 
returned, and, in Henr/s;p];^fnc€^jpur$e<l 
him for a cowardly, canting^ sniveUing 
eyQusdD^U:. Nor did ll^nry*'^ ,prie«ence 
seem anyr reßtra^iit on. her» fi9C ßht^ wm 
fori^fieiivl^ liquor ag^in^t fear ^.pany 
one* 
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At tlie n«fiit v»}t shie^Vraü* H^ liiere 
disgusting to htm : tot as he tckAfe' ieit an 

r 

earli^r houf^ tmd'the Ärtting süYif ^hone 
brightly on his eöuntenance,' the' iskronte 
(who was rtiete intoxiteted Ihati i^ lAris 
the day before) tnet hiih ät the do^,' and 
«Rxclaiming, *' Bless'^yöt^beautifü! face!" 
threw her arms round him^ and atteni^* 
ed to kiss him/ - : :' -s^ v 

With disgust and abhMtiniGe too 
«trong to be concealed, H^iry thtew &iit 
offender £rom him, who staggeaMt üp the 
Valley» muttering: cursefe oA )ath. 

Her husband, who had witnessed tshb 
scene^ now broke out into self-congratu- 
lations that the funken creature was 
gone to Chepstow, and would not r^um 
for a day or two. . 

However, she retumed about noon the 
dayafter, and was present wheiv^Heniy 
was sent fbr by Mrs. Evans, toeaderthis 
influence over his poor chaige. She 
had gone to visit him, with the surgeon, 




\ 
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wl^9,wa^^W)w able to attend;' atidf jiehad 
Mi&isted, pn bleeding hioi. Bu;t *the man 
wpuld Qot consQ^t, — dodaring he > b<Lted 
Uie j^ight of blood<~that ha« had aeea 
enpugh of iti— -and he ravad so viotent* 
ly that Mrs. Bvans wished to trytwhat 
cffect Heary'a pfesence would have oii 

Accordingly she sent for him, and he 
eame. But'H^ither his * soothings and 
Cfttteaties» nor the wife*s «xeerations, 
could prevail on the refraetoiy patient : 
•—he declared . the sight o£ the blood 
would kill him ; and the |K)int was given 

. ^Henry meanwhile cauU not help re» 
marking the attentiop .with t^4^ich the 
sufferer*s wife regarded .him»-^turning 
a^tdr while ahe did so^ -to look iHt aotne^ 
tfaingi whieh she held iafaer hand^^^^-^nd 
lookiogatlumwitii an »prfessbnof ^great 
uidügnity«; 

The foUowing evening Henry was to 
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accotti'päny Mrs. Vincent ilmtf her rfaugh- 
ter in a walk along the banks of the tlverj 
txnd äs Anna m'eaht to gäther ädnie ^d 
flowers, intehding to painV^^themV slie 
had provided herseif with aii old news- 
paper to wrajp them üp inV 

As she was unfoI£rig it^ asstisteä tijr 
Henry, who luckily for him stood *ft 
lus back to' tlie light, 'whlch ' was now 
growing feinter 'and faintei*, — ^his'^dwn 

■ 

name caught bis eye i and he saw thät 
it was a detail of his escape. 

Anna saw it too, and esiclaimed, ^ 
dear ! I am sorry I brought ihis paper, 
for I meant to keep it. It is that, my 
dear mother^ which contains the accbunt 
of that poor young man Etenry Wböd- 
ville's escape frora prison.** 

" Does it?'* replied Mrs. Vincent: 
" Aye, I reraember what a great interest 
you always took in that unhappy person 
— for you never believed him guilty,"you 



\ 
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, "..Np^ i>Qr . ev« .wn^" .8fi4, Aww lea- 

, H^piy'3 hwd now sibook sq yiol^tly, 
that he.^ropp^d the paper with Üie flower» 
which he was holding for Anna : ^nd this 
Accident not only g9.ve him an exCuse for 
•stpopipg down to. pick them up again ; 
i)ut, as he feit him^elf excessiyely.faint» 
:the attitudeofstooping acQOunted for bis 
being forced tp lie down to recovet^ a3 hie 
{iaid> tbe giddaness that seized bim. 

" That proceeds from itooping so long 
jftnd ao low» after a bot aiid fatiguing 
walk, Mr. Granville," said Mrs, Vmcenit 
kindly: .^^when we get home» I shall 
insist on prescribing söme wine^for yöu." 

. Ap^ said nothing: but ber.chcek 
was as pale as Henr/s, who now» how- 
e^er^ rec^vercd suffieiently to proceed on 
t,heii: jetum. ... 

^ V X^s," saidMrs. Vinccjnt, in «ordör 
to tßke. Heniry's attention from himself by 
engaging it on an interesting subjectj 
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** I never rememberta havefelt somnch 
interest in any trial» as I did in: Üiii of 
young Woodville. I had heard my ao 
quaintance, Mr. Courtnay^ speak so weH 
of him, that I wisbed Inm to be acquh* 
ted. But he was found gniky ; and le* 
ally^ iB my opinion^ : od incontnyrertibk 
evidence« What da^ you tfainlq llr; 
GiNumüe^i^^oTi 'coiudude' youi read.liK: 

\^ YeB^ mtdam,? Jhe xeplied in a iioane 
voice: ^' I havenad it; and^the dr- 
cnmstaiitudüevidence b liie stceog«8t I 
eycr »w/' . 

*^ Thercv Anna,!' :said Mrs* Vincent, 
" Yes^'- fihe.tepfied» " I own it is verjr 
streng: but I have seen as streng; aud 
yelt tbf^ innocence. of . tbe poor. creature, 
who has been hanged in consequence.jQf 
it, ha3 been proved at last. Butindeed, 
dearmother» Mr. Gnuiyille.hsu»not:]f)et 
Said he thinks poor Heiiry tW.ood^üt 
guiltj'." . 
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*' No)'* fiaid Henry finmly, yet in an 

ftipaded tone ; *^ I never can say it^for 

am surfe Hetiry Woodville is as xnno- 

ent as'you are of the crime imputed to 

^* There, there— do ycu hear that f^ 
ried Anna triumphantly/ *' Oh, howl 
ejdice that he eseaped ! Atid you knöw, 
natniAa, I always said I nisked we^had 
:nown him, and he had fied ta vA tot 
bdter ; lor in <mr Jast bouse wecoüld 
tfgre concealed faim » wdl !** 

*' Brrhapi so— but we sImM not 
i%ve coneealed him, I btiieve. I oould 
lot have thot^ht H^ rigbt to h$!9^ ititer- 
ered in such a. manner with the exeeution 
f justice*"* : ■ '" ■' '-'• ' ' ::■ ■' '\ ;.-'' 

^f Of justiee^I But )ftieycm sure itiräi 
a8tioe;rinamma ?'<' :* . jj 
^oY^s*^ fear itiwa&*;taiid^MHler thosö 
iroumstanees I sfaonld ndt'have thcfught 
rtyaelf jnstified in holding any commu«^ 
lication whatever with the culprit. 
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« Culprit r cried AnnÄ, « I i 
Df»r tö hear you cau him so : aim 
nesdyhope, wherever he is^ he m 
he discovefed ; and \ Mv^ na aogu 
that one day or other his innocen 
be ittiacte nfanifesl. Dq not^ yoa 
trtthlwrl'Jr.Gitaivine?^ '" 

Anna tumeä VSiv^i^ IStt;. <Hid,ti 

f^'Deaf IX)«! ':|>erhaps yöu imov 
Heniy Wp04«Ile?rr£tso, whaf p« 
wegiven yoül* . 

Henry pressed her hand, bül;. d 
rcply ; cmd they eatejr^ tbe Üouäei 

Mrs. Vinoent, as it was .ii<ni 
eaUed :f(>t a Candle ; and häVfoj^i 
se^di'öf wine, blröüght "Hentr^^ 
sirhich he drank Wlth a' i}M\l^ 
kut Ire. did not oifer to sit d^wiir, ^' 
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le was ehgaged to supper, and tne supper 
väs ready. 

'*^ \^y dö you not sit down, Mr. 
aranvlTle?'' said Mrs. Vincent: "you 
10 not seem fit to stand :" wlnle Anna 
2:azed bn hlis altered countenance with 
:earful eyes. 

^*'Tain still iess fit to eit in your pre- 
iäncky madam/' replied Henry, with an 
issumed manner, though in a trenmbUng 
roice : " nor unauthorized by you, ma- 

lam, will 1 ever appear before you again ; 

- - . » . ^ 

-r-in me vou behold that unfortunate 

'.^i. ... '. j» ' ' ' ... 

person, whom though you pUy yeu qpor 
äemn~for I am Henry WoodmUlflfT : 
As he said this, he leaned nearly ^|M^ 
ing against the door; and Anpa, 'Sn?^ 
aelled by a vatiety of feelings, was spring 



inff towards him, but was checked by a 
severe srlance from her mother, who, not- 
lyithsjtanding, was so overcome with tlie 



d'scqvpry, a^d the involuntary comp aj^- 
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sion and wdl*motived mgard wMcb she 
feit toi'v'ards Henry^ not oüüy as^ w eöm*' 
panion, but as the preserver of ihffr^^fe, 
that she could not speak-fot' sonvshni- 
nutes. But rising suddenly» she Idok 
Hexury's arm, and with gentle {brc6*44 
him to a seat. 

The action said rnueh^ and Hemr^feit 
comfbrted. She tfaen reseated hersdf; 
and leaning her head on Jier weepidg 
daughter 5 Shoulder, burst into tears. ' 

When she recovered, she said, " I littk 
thought any thing could have weakened 
my conviction of the guilt of Henir 
Woodville. But, such has been your 
conduct since we knew you, and surfi is 
die evidence in your favour^ bome by 
your countenance and manner, ihat I 
own to you, dear unhappy young man, 
tlxat my belief is shaken. I cahionlyadd, 
that I wish to hear the whole^ Btdrjrjifiwi , 
yoursel^ when you are able to rcOatfeai!** 



i 
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. ; ** I ttia abl^ notfJ\ he rq>Ued ;J^ and 
bafore, wß part^ jon shall know:.aU inj 
presrnnptioQv . aad aU my miaei^/*! < 
. iTbe-fitoiy :mß longi for Henrjr began 
lir»tk lus iirst seeing Anna ; and the whole 
detail of hia \oye, and his hopes, and hU 
ivifihes : and when he owned with manlj 
openness, bat with becomhig. modesty, 
thiat he delayed to attend to the intercsts 
oi his love, in order to forwaard the ho- 
nourable plans of bis honourable fiidier, 
lirfrs. Vincent^'s parental heart yearned 
kywards the pious child ; and she feit it 
tnust be nearly impossible for such a be« 
ing to be a murderer. 

Anna^ meanwhile, hid her blusfaing 
'Me on the table; but insensibljr sht 
Irewi^her ohair nearer to Henryks; und 
Hifbre he had finisbed hU narration, it 
Ms.on tihe>back of Heisy's cfaair tfaat her 
ffnrbiidherhcädrqiosed. > 

TFb be brie^Henry*s atoryhadsuch an 
Effect on Mrs. Vincent, that she assured 
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of his innocence. ^ Atlfl;9^«lllMb Ab, 
«' if the wretcfaeA nfla Hr h yi y awfc U m d, 
I am sure* i¥ was wMK 'jtNtf'4MlM1M»^%* 
toxTcateft as not to 'knoM^^Mlar'fkii'jdlli 
or tb remember itthe next di^r^tüMl 
really^ if you did not, ivfio fid; th^yta 
tkink, destRiy'him ? DoyMx tfiM»<k 
killed himaetf f** '' *^- * *»/ 

'* No ; but I have-Mämig «uspilioiis 
that one df die waiters/tuho' aaw Itinif db« 
play bis g^^'didit; anddioiwto'ft^- 
eiied away before he had aecur^ tbe 
money.** 

" Yes/' said Anna eagerly, " ifl had 
been your cö^sel, I woukl - have exa- 
mined and cross-examinied pretty severe- 
ly that witnessy one oi the üwften^- wbose 
name I foi^t, Who wore . »«kücb «v^ 
faid eyes ; and I wouki havelfeiwll» ind 
out how long his eyes had beenJMliMed.^ 

Heniy owned that he bülMHttoe re- 
gretted Tonms had been the^«nly :;ixite> 
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clo^eily cxamined, because he wasi the 
txoljf^ ort» su9iH5fited. 

*• iWhan H^my nwe to take leave, Mrs. 

'¥lmeilt> whose jdurney had been delayed 

rtte -deys longer than »he expected, by 

i^xrforeseeii • occurrence^, now told him 

thut Bhe kbped he would not thiak her 

unktnd, if »he left her present residencc 

on the following Monday, never to re- 

tum ; as, though a union with him un- 

der other circumstances would gratify her 

cieareBt wwhes for her daughter, at present 

he must feel that, as a motherj it was her 

duty to suspend all intercourse between 

. them. 

** This 18 Friday," added Mrs. Vin- 
Cent : ** On Monday I shall be ready to 
set off; and on Sunday I shall be glad 
to see you ; but it must be for the last 
time» ' iioless the Situation of things 



'^hlmnaSiäB deciaion Henryks heartmight 
^pesal^btithisjudgement coold not: and 
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as Anna, wiüi an ingenuousness whicb 
endeared her the more to hloA» bad owned 
that were he in a si^^ti^l^ ^-r ^k ^her 
band, it should without any . b^taticui 
be bis, he feit happier tban. he coiddbave 
expected to be> when he returned. to U^ 
bcmxe. But then he was relieved by the 
consciousness that disguise and conceal- 
ment, to whieh tili now he ha4 been % 
^tranger and an enemy, no longer bur- 
thened bis mind; and he bad also die 
proud satisfaction of knowing, that in 
discovering who he was, at tlie risk of be- 
ing forbidden the house of lllrs« Vin- 
cent, he had made an honourable sacri- 
fice of bis happiness to bis integrity. 

In the morning, however, when lie 
rose, he remembered with agony . th^t be 
could no longer pay bis aecustomed 
Visits, or take bis aecustomed walk ; and 
bis spirits were so depressed, that he said 
to himself, " I will not go out to-rday." 
But thou^h be was not conscious of it» 
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the probable teason why he i*esolved to 
stay witbin was, thät he might watch for a 
sight of Anna, and sometiines, perhaps, 
catch a look from her tn retürn. 

Nor did he, during that day, often 
leave the window of bis apartment ; con-^ 
sequently he did not visit the poor inva- 
lid : but Mrs. Evans did, and promised 
to excuse Ms not Coming. 

The whole of the morrow (which was 
Saturday) Henry passed witbin, partly 
flfom the wish of watching for Anna, and 
partly from indispositioh ; and as he con- 
cluded Mrs. Evans would visit the inva- 
lid, he omitted to send bim a message, 
which he would otherwise have done. 

But Mrs. Evans did not visit bim; and 
when Henry, certain he could no longer 
expect to see Anna at her door or win- 
dow, was contented to close bis curtains, 
and throw himself on the sofa, to gain, 
if possible, a .little sleep, in the dark 
hpur, — he was suddenly disturbed by the 

s2 
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eutrance pf Mrs. Brans, yrlio begged he 
would come down stairs directly, to pa- 
cify the poor sLck inan Jauies, wiig^\t^$ 
below, insbüng on seeing him, and de- 
ciaring, if he did'iiQt see him, he shodd 
conclude some misehief had happ^ad 
te him . . 

Henry instantly rose and wen]^^doim- 
to him. Atsight of hinx tlie wretehed 
man clasped his hands in a ttanspjart of 
joy, end uttering " Thank Godl thank 
God r' left the house beforß Henry could 
jnit a Single question to Jüm. 

Henry had passed so sleepless a night, 
that he had only just breakfasted when 
ihe bell now rung for church ; aad as 
Mrs. Vincent had promised to receive 
him at her house on the Sunday^ Hertry 
did not seruple to go to public ^worship, 
though sure to meet her aiid Aimafhere; 
pamful indeed it would Ixave bpeo ta 
hiui to give up this last oppottunUy^^t 
wüfihipping wlth the beloved of bis h^^iit. 
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' Tö' clilitch 'then' Henry' directed liTs 
«t^e^s. ' In tlie porch he saw the odious 
wife öf James, who met him without 
any öther iiotice than a malignant löok, 
whöfse marked meailing he could not 
understand, and who snapped her fin- 
^efs with a sort of triumphant eontempt 
as he passed her. 

After semce ' was begun, twö odd- 
löoking men, strangers^ entered the 
Äisle ; and äs thcy were * at a loss for a 
pew, Henry courteously öpened the döor 
of that whichhe occüpled. They ac- 
cepted theoflfer; and it wds not long 
before diey embarrassed him by ihe ear- 
nest and examining tiiannei' in which 
they regarded him. 

Heiiry soon discovered that they haJ 
HO pfayer-books ; he therefore lent them 
hte :' but he saw that thöy were irtcapMble 
df usSng- it, and was convinced that they 
iVcrii ^tK>t f requent in their attendance on 
pttblic worbhip — at least not ia a church. 
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They might indeed be sectaries; but 
they wanted the serious and devout de- 
meanour of persona bdonging to any 
set of wonhippers ; — and fears, painfiil 
fears for himself» took possession of hii 
mind. 

But he had power to recommend bim« 
seif in the secret depths of bis oppressed 
heart to the God of bis salvation ; «nd 
when chureh was over, he feit himsdf 
armed against whatever evil might be- 
tidehim. 

When chureh was over, he stopped in 
the aisle to speak to Mrs. Vincent and 
Anna, whose eye, like bis own, watched 
the motions of these odd-looking men, 
and saw with alarm that they followed 
close at the heels of Henry. 

Just as they reached the chureh porch 
t\\e men passed bim; then, tuming sud- 
denly round, they each seized bim by the 
arm, and showed their Warrant to atw^ 
him In the king's name. 
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" Wliom do you take me for P*^ asked 
Henry, 

" For Henry Woodville — a prisoner 
escaped froin Abingdon jail, and con> 
demned to die for murder»** 

** I am Henry WoodyiUe,** he replied, 
" and I surrender myself. But of the 
murder for which I must suffer, take no- 
tier, all who are here present^ that I am 
as innoeent as you are.'' 

" Come, come — that is cant we a^e 
used to,*' replied one of the men. 

" We have a cart waiting for us, and 
to it you must go," 

During this time Henry had not dared 
to look towardsMrs. Vincent and Anna }, 
but now^ in an agony wbich wocds would 
ill endeavour to paint» he turned round 
to bid them a last farewell,. and saw the 
latter lying insensible in the arnis af her 
agitated mother. 

'He thereforc discngagßd hin|^$elf from 
the men^ who wecia jwt. prcparing to 
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cbe'Un^onsoious^irl» ppessed it ag^n and 
againt^-hifr^lijJs; :o . ;.. wo • -/. 
,^ *« YoiihaÖ bitter t6 ö«t öf^ght'whe» 

Mrsr;-ViiMienU' f^ ^a färewell J' GodrMes^ 
aifd isoppot't you T' • - * 

^ Anna now gave sign^^ vet^uing- life^ 
9tn4' Hfafu^y" hting ägaitii^sfd^byi tbe im- 
patient naen, whd wei^ piimef s^ from 
Abingdon^ kiäsed her o^I^ band» and 
iimt o£ her ntorly faintiiig mother, and 
disappeared. 

When they reached the>cart, he found 
fctters were provided for his legs ; and 
when ironedy he wä$ selited l>etween the 
two men> and in that manwier convcyed 
uiTosß the Seviern in the pooketi^boat, 
tm the raad to the jail whence^he Iiad 
C8cap«d> Irving the HUithen.and ^dsugb^ 
tcr iu ,a btato öf mind more casy töinat^ 
gine thcin to describc« But ibethiJiad 
boaie coasolation in the coaaciojusnei)$ 
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tlmt they ♦ ,hadi assurcd him theyvdid.not 
believe him guilty of the crime for which 
he was now only too sure tp suffer, . 

Wliieivevening came, the poor invalid^ 
a^ U^ual» Was anxiously expecting to see 
Henty; as he never failed to visit him ort 
a Sunday evening, and read to him the 
pmyers for ÜMJ d»yi^ 

- But'he expected aod listenedforhimt 
in vuiiv; atid^ thougb scarcely able ta 
\Valk or evea to ait up, he was on Bie 
point of rising and setting off in search of 
him, when his wife, half-intoxkated and 
wtth a countenance of malieious triumph, 
eiitered the hut. . . . ; 

*^Do you see Mr. Granvllle' ooming ? " 
asbed the poorinan; - «j ; 

*^ Mr, Granviile ihdeedtT- repl&edthe' 
termagant ; i '^ that canting hypoerite^^t^at ^ 
Ii^i?cmdesuch:aivhining, praying, chicken-«. « 
Iksorted wretch of^^you^! No*^I donot 
sie -him eomit^ ; and <yoii ^vill netwr %tte 

s 5 
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. ^' Not see him again l . What do you 
meaa?" 

*^ I mean that I have got some.goo4 
out of the fellow at last ; for I f ound out 
udio he was. — ^Why do you tremble and 
look so wildly, before you kaow .what I 
have to teil you?" 

The wretched mao replied not; and 
she went on to say, " Yes — ^I found out 
that he must by the description . be that 
Henry Woodvilleescapedfropi Abingdon 
jaiL And so I wrote a letter to the prison, 
and they have sent two men who have 
carried him ofF ; and I shall have the re- 
vvard — and he will be hanged* Yes — I 
have dope for him ! '* 

"Then you have also done for me!" 
g/.oaned out the wretched inan*. ** Gone! 
taken ! carried back to pri^on, and to be 

hanged for l He hanged» — ^he ! — so 

kind, so generous to I'* 

Here he feil back on the jnllow Henry 
hud given him, in wild and iuariiculate 
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bursts of sorrow; while his wife, dedaring 
he was very bad Company, left him to 
solitude and to woe. 

As soon as she was gone, he rose and 
dressed himself, the finn and virtuous 
determination of his mind giving a sort 
of preternatural strength to his feeble and 
fevered frame. He then hastened to the 
ferry as fast as his trembling limbs could 
let him; and he reached it just as the 
seeond passage-boat was going off: he 
entered it, and was soon landed on the 
opposite side. 

But how was he to pur^uehis journey ?' 
And while dehberating on what he had 
best do,,a man in a cärt dran^ by a swift 
horse passed him^ and; seeing his pale 
artd sickly app^arance^ asked him^ if he- 
should ^ve him^a east». Gladly the poorr 
wretch accepted it, litnd boon found him-- 
seif some miles beyond Bristol on- his. 
Foad to Abingdon :: but as he went along, 
hetalked.80 strangely» accusing himself. 
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• 

irr sd>*fertSbte *'W^ iif a tenibfc' 

mad, made a prHeilc« t6 gbt'Mte ^t # 
thrcwt^ and leift him in thö?r*öd.-! * * • '^i 

This teally bröught on the hhiiiiiwii' 
which Was only in appeatanoe be&irfejf 
and He was taken up oh the road ta^Hg' 
and exhausted, and dorried to an imt iwofi 
the place \</here he wä& found. * * . •« 

There, when he came a little to him- 
self, he beggfed for mercy's saki they 
would send after Henty Wocdvillcj and the 
men whö were cönvepng him to prfeön, 
declaring that lie himself cömmitted the 
murder for which he was to sufFer :-^-and 
having exhausted himself in iittmng this 
declaration (which the bystin<ieiis attri- 
buted to delirium, and forced hini to take' 
a composing dradght to assuage the 
l>hrehsy), he sank döwn exhausted,: aaid 
ieU intö a^leep which last)ödsome!haii/s; 

When he awoke,*-^arid fce »wökfi quite 
cuhn and coltected,— ^he asked ift^hey 



liad ^nt afttsrr HewyrWeodville wd 4"» 
jailorsvas jo^ibade thtm* Andofn i)f^i<* 
ing that i4hty had* iiot done so (becaiise 
they fancfed he only »poke in delirium); 
he^Juimped offthe bed on whieh they had 
laid;litiin> in an agony of mind whicH 
itwas' terrible to witne&s ; and rushing 
down stuirsi conjured sonieone foF the 
love of God to set off instantly for Abing* 
don, ' 

At the door stood a gentlemau's ear* 
rittge, and the gentleinan to whom it be- 
longed ; and he was at that mement 
gl ving Orders to have four horßes put-to 
directly, as he was on bis road to lion- 
(lon: and l>e heavd thewaiter say, ** Foxir. 
hor»es directly for the high-shexiff of 
Berkshire/' . 

Everett (for it was he, as ray, readers , 
have long disccKvered,) looked iearne^t)f . 
• in Mn Irwin'« fece as hetunvdirovödf; 
and embbldened by the look of beney«- 
lent' pity \Vith which the g^tleman sup* 
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veyed him, he seized his arm, and be^ 
to speak to him alone. 

He instantly complied with the i 
quest; when Everett, falling on his kna 
as soon as the dooi was close^ e 
claimed, — *' You see before. you .a inii 
derer l and an innoeent man willr sufl 
for my crime, unless I get to Abingd 
time enough to prevent it ! For meie 
sake, then, let me go on the top of yo 
carriage; andgive me themeans to get< 
as fast as possible ! O grant the praj 
of a penitent sinner, and let not an ang) 
as he is, die for such a devil as I am !' 

The looky the tone, the manner of tl 
pleader bore such strong testimony to tl 
trutfa of what he asserted, that Mr. 1 
win hesitated not a moment what coi 
duet to pursue : — and hicky was it that 1 
addressed himself to a man who nev 
saw misery but he was impatient to r 
Heye it, nor wrong that he was not eag 
to redressr 
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In a few minutes, therefore, Mr. Ir- 
win was in his chariot, with Everett by 
his side. He had the precaution (be- 
lieving the wretched criminal had a very 
short time to live) to take with him pen- 
eil and paper in the carriage; and as 
they went along he took down Everett's 
deposition, interlarded as it was with ex« 
pressions of grateful affection for Henry; 
who little thought that, while he was try- 
ing to soothe the misery of a distressed 
fellow-creature, he was befriending the 
man who had most injured him, and 
was thereby preparing the way for his 
own restoration to reputation, if not to 
life. 

I need not say that Mr. Irwin re« 
solved to carry Everett the whole way to 
Abingdon, nor that by the time Bverett's 
tale was told he was as much interested 
for Henry as Everett himself, and as pain-; 
fuUy impatient to reach Abingdon j espe- 
cially as they found on inquiry that tb« 



Tugfat» the heavy rains wliid^-i 
{»ecediiig dm, together with theix 
lity to procura fresh horses whe 
niost wanted them, delaved tl 
tnneh, that Mr. Irwiit was i 
forced to seek for a fleet horse, i 
an one could be procured, to es 
Order from himto suspend the exi 
tili he arrived. Bi;t he found 1 
tempt was vain. 

Henry, meanwhlle, on his arr 
Abingdoniivas informed that the sh 
tf K* town had resolved the tjxecution i 
take place as soon as possible ;/fDr ] 
a relatioB and frieml of Bradford'i 
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which lie^ hud escperienü^) tliftt he mis*- 
took despair for resignadohn but now^ 
that he saw the hour of his fate rapidly^ 
aud really approaching^ he gav^ way to 
a bhterness of wee which tili ndw was a 
stranger tohim; and feit what an in«*" 
cre9Bex}{ misery it was to have to re- 
sign not only his family, hi9 friends, 
and his> life, but the object who was be*^ 
come dearer to bim than life itself. 

*' And to die without seeing any onc 
of the objects most belowd by mc ! — U> 
die without seeing her once more, and: 
withDut receiving one farewell look or 
wcrd!" 

Wliile these regrets wcre uppermost; 
he reööhred to petition for afew days 
respite^ Butwhenhe recolletted wbst 
his^frieiul tfiind hiis fäther liad (ttvdui^ed' 
at thüir l^t parting, and hoW' mudt 
Anna tiiiuld endure on taking a^ki^tfWe* 
wel^ of him, he\ swppressud ■ alt ide4 ^ of 
öolkitin^ äo acll^^h an indcrl^^noe v tUfd 
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resolved to write instead of endeavouring 
to speak his last adieux. 

He did so, and had scareely concluded 
theixi^ when he was told that Ü\e od£- 
nary waited without ; and that, aa tk 
fatal moment was arrived, he must. pre- 
pare for immediate execution* ^ ... 

The high-sherUf meanwhile .and his 
nearly exhausted companion were wilh 
jaded horses (no others having beento 
be procured) making their way towards 
Abingdon, througha sleeplessandanxious 
night. At length however, in the mom- 
ing, as the clock Struck nine, they drove 
into the town, and saw a crowd assembled 
before the gate of the prison. 

" O mereiful Father ! grant that we 
are not too lata!" eried Mr. Irwin; 
while the parched tongue, of Everett 
cleaved to the roof of his mouth. 

The next moment, however, they saw 
the executioner just preparing to do his 
office, and Henry calmly submitting to it. 
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*• Stop, Stop !*' cried Mr. Irwin, waving 
his handkerchief firom the window, but 
not yet near enough to be heard ; and 
Everett as vainly shook his exhaciated 
handout on the other side. 

But at length the high-sheriff 's liveiy 
was Seen, and his carriage recognised ; 
and while he continued to wave his hand- 
kerchief, and the horses to advance, the 
crowd haiied it as a signal of deliverance 
to the interesting criminal ; and " A re- 
prieve !- — a reprieve ! — ^The high-sherijflf ! 
■—the high-sherifF!" sounded through 
the throng. 

In a moment they made way for the 
horses, and the carriage stopped by the 
cart. 

In one moment more the footman had 
let down the step ; and supporling Eve- 
rett under the arm, Mr. Irwin ascended 
the seaffold with him^ 

As soon as Henry saw Everett, who 
stretched put his arms imploringly to 
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teWi4l««?h€^tvtt«; tö mißetfthh. ''^'^ '^ ^•*'' 
^^^r1,*J murderM^Bradförftl^I Äi«^tfife 
real murderer!'* he exclaimed^ tuftifeg 
to the crowd ; l9i*n " friliiig^ atf -Heiity'« 
fMt, he trfed-tb ^ip h% ^tv^ife^ Wim 
round ;hiM, '«rid toürtWuritig öUf'^Böt 
of men, forgive me ! ** feil sensel^d öii 

theghWndv ~ "^ ' '^'^ *^ 

Henry, overcottie ^th ä vtttirty öf 
•eöiotibng, iväs uiräWö to assist hiih, afld 
for a momehtloet aili^onsdöü^nefis Mil^ 
seif. He however soon reeovered to 
thankfuhiess and to joy. But no appli- 
'oatii>n cöüld re&töfe the guilty but peni- 
tent Bverett y aud they soön found that 
he was gone for ever. 
^ "Thatik God !" c^ried Heftfv, ia§ he 
berrt mournfiilly over WmV *' Ji© dkd 
while performing a jtTst &nd Hrtti^s 
acfion; and may it be deemed 9ki üc- 
cepiable serVice!'- 
' llijjrciis no powier tbat ti^li in u iiiO' 
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inent of stroiag .excitemeat con^oi ü 
inultitude; j^exu ihß dread .ofr:p^$aQ8tl' 
d^uger tis aftcn found^ at fast, }nsiif- 

Jt |was.,the case now, Mr. Imln, 
having come in &ont of the scaffold, dai 
sIfj^ to read aloud the deposition of 
EveretU . . ? •. . .-..•., 

He did so, — not omitting the unhappy 
man'fi, attrilniting bis resolution to sucri* 
fice himself to save Henryks life, tO' bk 
dcep sense of the gratitude he owed 
hhn. 

Aud when he had coneluded» the air» 
after a short pause as it seemed of sträng 
cmetipn^ rung with shout^ and loud 
tokens of applause and joy. ' 

EJvery thing Aeedful having «becn' gone 
fbie^ugH, Mr. lirtvin led Henry to his cari 
lji^e*5 ;>n ^vhich they were both no sotftiet 
5Qate4g tho« the botses were off in a mo«- 
tnent ; and the carriagis and ita a^tM^id 
iuDptaJjeftjveie dfagged<m triuraphioHhe 
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priit«^ lim in lAie-town.^ ^NorHüd that 
expression of liheir fedi Ags ^contehfc ^t^tOi 
bnt theyimi8ted<inH(eiity'^tKyi*F^ 
seif to them at the window<)f "Chef loxt, 

While he was thxm itninl^ng dynr 
fedings at the expense of hid oitn, and 
Mr. Irwin was throwing money amongst 
them, meaning to disperse them, bat 
in reality making them more clamoraos» 
a post-chaise drove up to the door, and 
a lady looked out of the window. At 
sight of Henry (pale, but evidently 
happy, bowing to the applauding mul- 
titude) she uttered a faint shriek, and 
withdrew her head. But Henry had re- 
cognised her, and swift as thought he 
was at the door of the carriage ; and in 
a few moments he had bome the speech- 
less but still consciously happy Anna 
into the house, followed by her trem- 
bling but as happy mother ; for the ap- 
pearance of things explained itself ; and 
Henry, if at liberfy and hailed by the 
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itiultittMje, ipus.t have been not only in- 
iioceu( btit proyed so beyond a doubt. 
^\^yn.ee4;I'^iig» prolong my nv- 

; rativQ? Suffice, that Henryks bappiness, 
like a snow-ball, increased as it went : 

' for while hast«ning with Anna and her 
mother, as fast as four horses could carry 
them, on the road to London, they met 
Mr. WoodviUe and Mr. Courtnay on 
their way to Abingdon. Aiid the now 
happy father pressed with pious thankful- 

' iiess to his heart the son that was lost, 
and was now restored again. 

Of this meeting, Mr. Irwin, who had 
followed the party in his carriage, was 
a delighted and sympathizing spectator ; . 
and when he parted from this group of 
happybeings, it was with mutualpromises 
to meet again. 

Nor was the conscquence of Henry*» 
cleared reputation, and restoration to his 
fauiUy, productive of the highest happi- 
ness in lifc to lümself and Anna aloae. 
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Mr. Harcoürt, the father of his sisters 
lover, now gave a g!ad consent to the 
Union of Elizabeth Woodville to his son; 
— änd the day that united them, nnited 
also Henry Woodvilje to Anna Vincent. 
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